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EVOLUTION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

Ix  the  very  brief  discussion  of  a  great  subject  here  attempted, 

I  limit  myself  to  a  strict  application  of  the  modern  doctrine  of 
Organic  Evolution  to  certain  definite  inquiries  as  to  the  probable 
development  of  human  faculty  or  character.  In  doing  so  I 
first  endeavour  to  define  what  is  meant  by  evolution  in  general 
and  by  organic  evolution  in  particular,  and  then  proceed  to  show 
what  are  the  essential  agencies  or  processes  by^  means  of  which 
the  latter  carries  on  its  work.  Dealing  next  with  our  more 
special  subject,  I  inquire  into  the  supposed  differences  between 
the  minds  of  savages  and  those  of  civilised  man,  and  also  into 
tho.se  between  our  human  nature  to-day  and  that  which  existed 
in  the  earliest  historic  or  pre-historic  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
records.  Having  thus  arrived  at  certain  probable  conclusions,  I 
proceed  to  suggest  the  conditions  and  agencies  which  are  alone 
adequate  to  bring  about  a  continuous  advance  in  the  average 
character  of  man  during  future  ages. 

Wh.vt  is  Evolution? 

The  term  Evolution,  though  now  so  generally  used,  is  yet  often 
misunderstood.  It  is  supposed  by  many,  perhaps  by  the  majority 
of  non-scientific  persons,  to  indicate  a  great  scientific  theory 
which  is  applicable  to  and  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  But  this  is,  very  largely,  an  erroneous  view.  It  is 
true  that  by  many  of  its  advocates  it  is  held  to  be  universally 
applicable,  yet  it  has,  so  far,  only  given  us  a  fairly  complete 
explanation  in  certain  departments  of  nature,  and  even  in  these 
it  never  carries  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things ;  while  over 
some  of  the  broadest  fields  of  scientific  research  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  inoperative. 

Its  essential  idea  is  that  of  the  continuity  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature — that  everything  we  see  on  the  earth  or  in  the  spaces 
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around  us  is  not  permanent,  but  has  arisen  out  of  something 
that  preceded  it.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  the  old,  and  to  some 
extent  still  prevalent,  idea  of  creation — that  things  as  we  now 
see  them  have  existed  from  some  remote  but  definite  epoch  when 
they  came  into  existence  by  the  act  or  fiat  of  a  supreme  power— 
the  great  First  Cause.  Evolution  is  thus  a  general  statement 
that  everything  is,  and  always  has  been,  slowdy  changing  under 
the  influences  of  natural  laws  and  processes ;  but,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  it  cannot  give  a  precise  account  of  the  methods  and  causes 
of  the  changes,  still  less  can  it  carry  us  back  to  any  beginning  of 
the  universe.  It  thus  formulates  a  general  process,  but  is  unable 
to  give  us  any  full  explanation  of  that  process. 

Slow  Growth  of  the  Idea  of  Evolution. 

Although  the  philosophers  of  Greece  had  vague  ideas  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  w’ere  elaborately  worked  out  by  the  Eoman  poet 
Lucretius  in  his  great  poem  “On  the  Nature  of  Things,’’  yet 
their  view^s  obtained  no  general  acceptance  until  our  own  era, 
owing  mainly  to  the  positive  statements  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  “  Old  Testament,’’  and  the  very  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  record  as  the  Word  of  God.  Even  the  very  surface 
of  the  earth  was  held  to  be  unchangeable,  as  implied  in  the  term 
“the  everlasting  hills’’ ;  while  less  than  fifty  years  ago  so  great 
a  writer  as  George  Borrow  could  speak  of  a  waterfall  as  being  in 
all  details  as  it  was  “  since  the  day  of  creation,  and  will  probably 
remain  to  the  day  of  judgment.’’ 

The  modern  view  of  continuous  change  by  natural  forces  was 
first  applied  to  the  surface  and  structure  of  the  earth,  by  more 
or  less  careful  observation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  included 
in  the  modern  science  of  geology.  It  began  with  a  few  acute 
observers  in  the  seventeenth  century,  among  whom  w^ere  Leibnitz 
and  Hooke,  followed  by  numerous  Italian  writers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  together  wuth  the  Germans  Pallas  and  Werner;  while 
our  own  countryman,  Hutton,  for  the  first  time  laid  down  the 
great  principle  of  modern  earth-study,  that  w'e  can  only  under¬ 
stand  the  past  by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  changes  we  now 
perceive  to  be  in  progress.  This  great  principle  was  afterwards 
most  skilfully  applied  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  devoted  a  long 
life  to  the  production  and  continuous  amplification  of  his  monu¬ 
mental  work,  The  Principles  of  Geology.  The  idea  of  evolution 
was  thus  applied  in  detail  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  complex 
departments  of  human  knowledge. 

In  the  two  other  great  sciences  dealing  with  the  constitution 
of  the  inorganic  world — chemistry  and  astronomy — progress  was 
for  a  long  time  necessarily  limited  to  the  study  of  facts  and 
phenomena,  with  the  laws  to  which  those  phenomena  are  im- 
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mediately  due ;  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  pointed  rather  to 
stability  and  permanence  than  to  that  progressive  and  unceasing 
change  that  is  the  keynote  of  evolution.  The  great  mathe¬ 
maticians,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  worked 
at  the  motions  and  disturbances  in  our  solar  system  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  gravitation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  was  a  stable  one,  that  all  irregularities  were  slight  and 
temporary,  and  that  the  planets  and  their  satellites  were  so 
arranged  that  their  present  positions  and  motions  might  continue 
for  ever  without  any  destructive  changes. 

In  like  manner  it  was  for  long  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
chemistry  that  the  elements  were  fixed  and  unchangeable,  and 
the  belief  of  the  alchemists  that  other  substances  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  gold  was  held  to  be  as  baseless  and  as  unscientific  a 
dream  as  the  idea  that  matter  itself  was  destructible. 

But  in  our  own  day,  and  largely  by  the  work  of  men  still  living, 
all  these  assumptions  of  indestructibility  and  permanence  have 
been  rudely  shaken  or  altogether  given  up  as  in  their  turn 
unscientific.  Through  the  development  of  what  may  be  well 
termed  the  two  modern  sciences — electricity  and  spectrum 
analysis — together  with  the  systematic  study  of  the  long-neglected 
phenomena  of  meteors  and  meteor  systems,  quite  new  concep¬ 
tions  have  been  reached  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
ascending,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
myriad  stars  and  suns  and  nebulae  which  constitute  our  universe, 
and  descending  on  the  other  to  the  nature,  the  constitution,  and 
even  the  instability  of  matter  itself,  as  indicated  by  the  strange 
and  almost  incredible  phenomena  presented  by  radio-active 
substances. 

By  these  various  advances  in  many  directions  we  have  attained 
the  certainty  that  the  great  principle  of  evolution  pervades  the 
I  entire  realm  of  nature,  from  the  faint  specks  of  star-dust  on  the 
farthest  limits  of  our  stellar  universe,  down  to  what  were  once 
supposed  to  be  the  indestructible  atoms  of  matter  itself,  now 
proved  to  be  complex  systems  of  electric  force-points,  subject  to 
disturbances  and  even  to  absolute  disintegration.  We  thus  seem 
able  dimly  to  comprehend  on  the  one  hand  the  evolution  of  matter 
itself,  with  its  marvellous  properties,  which  enable  it  to  become 
manifest  in  the  myriad  forms  made  known  to  us  by  the  chemist 
or  existing  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  nature;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  evolution  of  this  matter  into  the  inconceivably  vast  and 
complex  stellar  universe.  Everywhere  we  behold  a  state  of  flux, 
of  development,  and  also,  apparently,  of  decay.  Every  increase 
of  knowledge  seems  to  imply  that  the  material  universe  is  a 
vast  organism  which  must  have  had  a  beginning  and  will  have 
an  end— which  was  born  and  will  die.  The  dissipation  of  energy 
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and  the  disintegration  of  matter  alike  render  this  conclusion 
logically  certain. 

Organic  Evolution. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to  what  may  be  termed 
inorganic  or  physical  evolution,  which  necessarily  preceded  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  evolution  of  the  organic  world — an 
evolution  which  is  utterly  unlike  anything  which  preceded  it  and 
which  has  culminated  in  the  production  of  man — the  one  being 
who  is  able,  to  some  extent,  to  comprehend  the  universe  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  to  penetrate  to  its  remotest  confines,  to  study 
its  laws  and  to  speculate  on  its  nature,  its  origin,  and  its  destiny. 
Hence  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  the  final  law  and  purpose 
of  the  whole  universe  w’-as  the  development  of  so  marvellous  a 
being  who  has  been  deemed  to  be  “  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ” 
and  “in  apprehension  like  a  god.”^ 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Evolution  Compared. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  here  the  fundamental  difference  between 
organic  and  inorganic  evolution,  a  difference  so  great  and  so 
radical  that  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  use  the  same  term  to 
describe  them  both.  The  changes  that  occur  in  the  inorganic 
matter  of  the  universe  are  of  three  kinds.  (1)  The  changes  of 
external  form,  and  to  some  extent  of  internal  structure,  caused 
by  the  disintegration  and  aggregation  of  masses  of  matter,  as 
in  the  formation  of  most  rocks  and  in  the  successive  modifications 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  (2)  The  changes  in  the  state  of  matter— 
sohd,  liquid,  and  gaseous — dependent  on  the  amount  of  heat 
received  from  without  or  generated  within  cosmical  bodies.  (3) 
Chemical  changes,  by  which  the  very  constitution  of  matter 
becomes  so  modified  as  to  give  each  new  compound  a  special 
character  and  properties  which  it  usually  retains  unchanged  for 
indefinite  periods.  The  various  kinds  of  matter  produced  by 
these  changes  seem  to  be  permanent  so  long  as  the  conditions 
remain  the  same,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  crystals,  they  are 
of  no  definite  shape  or  size.  By  changes  of  conditions  they 
become  to  some  extent  interchangeable,  but,  except  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  these  changes,  they  remain  inert,  or  subject  to  exces¬ 
sively  slow  processes  of  degradation  or  decomposition,  whence  tbe 
common  term  dead  matter. 

Organic  evolution ,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  the  production 
of  highly  complex  individual  entities  of  definite  forms,  each  in 
a  state  of  constant  internal  movement,  each  permeated  by  liquids 
and  gases  by  means  of  which  they  assimilate  new  matter  from 

(1)  In  the  author’s  work,  "Man’s  Place  in  the  Universe,”  the  various 
lines  of  evidence  leading  to  this  conclusion  have  been  fully  set  forth. 
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the  outer  world,  change  that  matter  into  new  forms  that  occur 
nowhere  else  in  nature,  and  are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  mysterious 
processes  of  growth  and  reproduction.  Each  of  these  individuals, 
beginning  with  minute  cells  in  the  body  of  a  parent,  passes 
through  a  regular  cycle  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  culmin¬ 
ating  in  what  we  term  death,  when  all  its  regular  internal 
motions  cease,  it  becomes  disintegrated  by  the  agency  of  lower 
organisms,  and  finally  helps  to  build  up  other  forms  of  life. 
Each  reproduces  its  kind  almost  identical  in  all  respects  with  the 
parent,  thus  forming  a  cycle  which  was  long  believed  to  be  per¬ 
petual  and  unchanging,  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  being 
held  to  be  fixed  entities  produced  by  some  act  of  creative  power. 
The  great  and  unique  phenomenon  of  the  organic  world  is  re¬ 
productive  growiih  by  the  absorption  and  transformation  of  in¬ 
organic  and  organic  matter,  and  the  building  up  again  and  again 
of  a  highly  complex  organism  from  a  single  cell.  It  is  this 
wonderful  process  that  we  term  Life,  whether  manifested  in 
animals  which  possess  sensation  and  in  their  higher  forms  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  in  plants  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
possess  these  faculties. 

The  Law  of  Organic  Evolution. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  so  great  a  man  of 
science  as  Sir  John  Herschell  spoke  of  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  various  species  of  animals  and  plants  as  being  the  “  mystery 
of  mysteries  ”  ;  for  although  many  writers  had  discarded  ‘  ‘  special 
creation”  and  had  expressed, a  belief  in  evolution  through  the 
normal  process  of  generation,  yet  no  one  had  shown  how  the 
various  species  and  genera  had  been  produced,  or  by  what  means 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  each  to  its  special  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence  had  been  brought  about.  The  problem  was,  however,  solved 
by  Charles  Darwin  almost  coincidently  with  the  other  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  domain  of  inorganic  nature  already  alluded  to. 

The  fundamental  law'  which  he  discovered,  and  was  the  first 
to  develop  in  all  its  far-reaching  results,  is  that  of  “Natural 
Selection,”  or  the  “Survival  of  the  Fittest.”  This  great  law 
of  nature  is  the  result  of  a  group  of  w'ell-knowm  and  universal 
facts — (1)  the  enormous  powers  of  increase  of  all  organisms,  an 
increase  so  great  that  any  one  of  them,  if  left  alone  in  an 
unoccupied  continent,  w'ould  fill  it  to  overflowing  in  a  few'  years 
or  centuries.  As,  however,  the  w^hole  earth  is  already  occupied, 
this  simultaneous  increase  of  all  the  thousands  of  species  in  every 
country  produces  a  “struggle  for  existence,”  there  being  no 
room  for  the  new-comers  under  average  conditions  till  the  parents 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  as  all  the  higher  animals  (and  plants) 
live  several  years,  breeding  every  year,  it  is  evident  that  on  the 
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average  all  their  progeny  must  die  from  various  causes  before,  or 
shortly  after,  they  arrive  at  maturity  except  one  pair  to  replace 
the  two  parents. 

Now  comes  the  question,  is  the  destruction  of  the  superfluous 
thousands  a  matter  of  pure  chance,  or  is  there  any  cause  why 
certain  individuals  should  survive  the  rest?  If  the  offspring 
were  always  identical  copies  of  the  parents,  not  only  in  external 
form,  but  in  every  internal  character  and  quality,  in  health,  in 
acuteness  of  the  senses,  in  activity,  and  in  all  the  mental  powers 
and  faculties,  then  we  should  be  obliged  to  impute  to  chance  alone 
the  destruction  of  ninety-nine  while  one  survived.  But  we 
know  there  is  no  such  similarity.  In  every  large  family  of 
children  considerable  diversities  occur  as  the  rule  rather  than  as 
the  exception.  In  every  litter  of  kittens  or  of  puppies  there  are 
similar  differences ;  while  it  has  been  through  the  selection  of 
some  of  these  varieties  and  the  rejection  of  others  that  all  our 
fine  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  been  produced,  as 
well  as  all  our  fancy  pigeons  and  poultry.  And  we  now  know 
that  exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  among  animals  and  plants. 
By  collecting  and  examining  hundreds  or  thousands  of  individuals 
in  one  district  and  during  one  season,  an  amount  of  variation  is 
found  to  exist  much  greater  than  anything  that  even  Darwin 
expected.  He  sometimes  spoke  of  nature  having  to  wait  for 
‘  ‘  favourable  variations  ”  ;  of  natural  selection  being  powerless 
unless  “favourable  variations”  occurred  when  required.  But 
these  doubts  and  hesitations  are  utterly  needless.  There  are 
always  favourable  variations  in  every  direction,  and  in  ample 
quantity.  Take  any  measurable  character  you  please,  and  in 
50  or  100  or  1,000  individuals  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  will 
be  considerably  above  or  below  the  mean,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  visible  to  us,  while  about  one-third  or  one-half  are  so 
near  the  average  of  the  whole  that  on  a  cursory  inspection  w^e 
should  say  they  w^ere  all  alike.  But  as,  every  year,  only  from 
one-tenth  to  one-hundredth  of  the  young  of  a  given  species  can 
survive,  there  is  always  an  ample  supply  of  “favourable  varia¬ 
tions.”  We  must  remember  also  that  nature  does  not  select,  as 
we  are  often  obliged  to  do,  by  the  size  or  form  of  any  limb,  part, 
or  organ,  but  by  the  resultant  qualities,  and  we  know  that  these 
qualities  vary  as  much  as  the  parts  of  the  body  we  can  measure 
or  estimate.  Horses,  from  the  same  or  equally  good  parents, 
vary  in  speed  and  in  endurance ;  dogs  in  acuteness  of  smell  or 
of  sight ;  sheep  in  the  thickness  of  their  wool ;  cows  in  their 
milk-giving  capacity.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  better  or  of  worse,  offering  ample  “  favourable  varia¬ 
tions.”  During  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  only  the  swiftest 
and  most  enduring  wnlves  survive,  the  rest  perishing  of  cold  and 
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hunger.  In  a  prolonged  drought  it  is  only  the  tallest  giraffes 
that  find  food  enough  to  support  life ;  and  thus,  by  a  periodical 
weeding-out  of  all  but  the  very  best — the  fittest  to  survive  under 
these  unfavourable  conditions — the  standard  of  efficiency  in  each 
species  is  preserved  by  the  rigid  destruction  of  the  less  fit.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that,  although  the  average  popula¬ 
tion  of  each  species  varies  very  little  during  long  periods,  yet 
there  may  be  considerable  fluctuations  annually.  Some  seasons 
will  favour  one  species,  some  another;  we  then  notice  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  certain  birds  or  insects,  generally  followed  a  year  or  two 
later  by  a  corresponding  scarcity,  keeping  up  the  balance  of 
the  various  forms  of  life  in  generally  uniform  proportions  so  long 
as  the  natural  conditions,  or  “  environment,”  continue  to  be  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same. 

The  Origin  of  Species. 

To  anyone  who  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  extent  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  variation  within  the  limits  of  every  common  or 
widely-spread  species,  it  wdll  be  at  once  evident  that  the  very 
same  causes  which  preserve  each  species  in  exact  adjustment 
to  its  environment,  will  also,  when  that  environment  changes  in 
any  direction,  enable  it  to  become  automatically  adjusted  to  the 
new  conditions.  This  must  be  the  case,  because  all  alterations 
in  environment  are  necessarily  very  gradual.  Changes  of  climate 
require  thousands  of  years  before  they  attain  an  amount  greater 
than  occurs  during  the  ordinary  seasonal  or  periodical  changes 
to  which  all  animals  and  plants  are  already  adjusted.  If  a  new 
enemy  enters  a  country,  it  requires  a  number  of  years,  perhaps 
centuries,  before  it  can  become  itself  adapted  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  increase  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  endanger  any 
considerable  number  of  other  species.  Some  of  the  w’eaker  kinds, 
and  a  proportion  of  the  young  of  the  stronger  and  more  numerous, 
will  no  doubt  fall  a  prey  ;  but  this  will  itself  lead  to  the  adaptation 
and  improvement  of  the  remainder,  since  those  that  escape  will 
inevitably  be  those  who  are  best  fitted,  either  by  swiftness,  or 
strength,  or  cunning,  or  by  possessing  some  special  coloration 
or  peculiar  habit  that  conceals  them  from  the  enemy.  The  very 
danger  itself  leads  to  such  a  gradual  modification  of  the  sufferers 
as  to  enable  those  that  escape  to  become  the  progenitors  of  a  race 
better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  new  danger. 

Even  more  certainly  automatic  are  the  effects  of  climatic  or 
food  changes.  To  some  these  changes  will  be  injurious,  to  some 
indifferent,  to  a  few  perhaps  beneficial.  The  former  will  be 
weakened  and  thus  fall  a  prey  to  the  other  causes  of  destruction, 
while  the  latter,  being  actually  improved  in  health,  will  always 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  those  that  survive  and  become  the 
parents  of  new  races. 
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It  is  thus  evident  that  those  species  which  are  already  best 
adapted  to  the  environment  in  a  large  country,  that  have  a  wide 
geographical  range  and  exist  in  very  great  numbers,  will  be  those 
that,  by  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  variation  every  year,  will 
be  best  able  to  become  rapidly  modified  into  an  exact  adaptation 
to  any  new  conditions  that  may  arise.  These  w’ere  termed  by 
Darwin  dominant  species;  and,  owing  to  their  general  variability 
and  enormous  numbers,  it  is  these  that  usually  become  the 
parents  of  a  whole  series  of  diverging  species  when  exposed  to 
a  variety  of  new  conditions  in  different  parts  of  their  area. 

But  besides  these  dominant  forms  other  species  exist  which 
are  rare  or  local,  sometimes  inhabiting  only  a  very  limited  area, 
or  being  specially  adapted  to  a  very  restricted  mode  of  life— as 
when  a  caterpillar  feeds  on  one  species  of  plant  only,  and  that 
not  a  common  one.  These  are  the  species  which  are  either  dying 
out  from  want  of  power  to  compete  with  other  species,  or  are 
so  specially  adapted  to  a  limited  environment  that  a  compara¬ 
tively  slight  change  leads  to  their  extinction.  It  is  these  which 
become  extinct  without  leaving  modified  descendants,  as  seen 
in  the  countless  genera  and  families  which  have  successively  died 
out  in  each  geological  epoch.  The  dominant  groups,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  often  be  traced  far  back  in  geological  time,  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  horse  tribe,  the  cats,  and  some  others; 
or  they  arc  those  w^hich,  though  of  comparatively  recent  origin— 
as  the  deer  and  the  antelopes — are  so  w’ell  adapted  to  existing 
conditions  that  they  have  spread  over  wide  areas  of  the  earth’s 
surface  with  numerous  specific  forms  adapted  to  local  peculiarities 
of  environment. 

Utility  the  Key-note  of  Organic  Evolution. 

If  the  facts  of  nature  now  briefly  sketched  are  clearly  appre¬ 
hended,  there  result  two  propositions  of  the  highest  importance. 
These  are  :  (1)  That  whatever  the  amount  of  variability  of  a 
species,  no  general  modification  of  it  will  occur  so  long  as  the 
environment  remains  unchanged ;  and  (2)  that  when  a  per¬ 
manent  change  (not  a  mere  temporary  fluctuation)  of  the 
environment  occurs — whether  of  climate,  of  extension  or  eleva¬ 
tion  of  land,  of  diminished  food-supply,  or  of  new  competitors, 
or  of  new  enemies — then,  and  then  only,  will  various  specific 
forms  become  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  them  more  completely 
to  the  new  conditions  of  existence.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all 
the  kinds  of  changes  above  indicated  are  so  connected  that  they 
will  inevitably  occur  together,  though  in  various  degrees. 
Changes  of  climate  or  in  the  area  or  elevation  of  the  land  will 
cause  changes  in  the  vegetation ;  this  will  afford  more  or  less 
food  to  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  these  animals  will  again 
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be  preyed  upon  by  other  animals.  At  the  same  time,  most  of 
these  animals  will  need  adaptation  to  the  climate  itself,  whether 
hotter  or  colder,  wetter  or  dryer ;  and  each  will  also  have  new 
competitors  and  more  or  fewer  enemies.  There  will  thus  be 
action  and  reaction  of  the  most  complex  kind,  and  if  the  change 
of  environment  is  great  in  amount  and  extemds  over  a  wide  area, 
then,  when  it  is  completed,  almost  all  the  species  that  formerly 
existed  will  be  found  to  have  become  more  or  less  changed  in 
form,  structure,  and  habits  so  as  to  constitute  new  species,  and 
in  some  cases  new  genera.  This  amount  of  change  has  again 
and  again  actually  occurred  as  shown  by  the  extinct  animals  and 
plants  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the 
Tertiary  Period.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  proofs  of  periods 
of  stability  in  the  fact  that  certain  deposits  which,  from  theii’ 
extent  and  thickness  must  have  required  a  long  period  of  time 
for  their  formation,  yet  contain  from  top  to  bottom  an  almost 
identical  series  of  species. 

The  various  modifications  of  form,  structure,  or  colour  thus 
produced  constitute  the  “  specific  character  ”  of  each  new  species, 
distinguishing  it  both  from  its  parent  species  (which  will  usually 
have  become  extinct)  and  from  all  its  near  allies,  and  each  of 
these  characters  must  have  been  at  the  time  they  were  fixed  by 
continued  selection,  nseful  to  the  species.  This  has  been,  and 
still  is,  denied  by  many  naturalists,  mainly  because  they  cannot 
see  or  imagine  any  use  in  many  characters ;  but  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  discovering  any  cause  other  than  utility  adequate 
to  produce  new  characters  which  shall  be  present  in  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species  and  strictly  confined  to  them.  In  order 
to  be  developed  through  natural  selection  a  particular  variation 
must  not  only  be  useful,  but  must,  at  least  occasionally,  be  of 
such  importaixje  as  to  lead  to  the  saving  of  hfe,  or,  to  use 
Professor  Lloyd-Morgan’s  suggestive  term,  be  of  “survival- 
value.”  This  subject  has  been  somewhat  fully  discussed  in 
Chapters  V.  to  X.  of  my  Dancinism,  supplemented  and  enforced 
by  the  five  chapters  on  the  “Theory  of  Evolution”  fin  my 
Studies,  Vol.  I.),  and  to  these  works  I  must  refer  my  readers 
for  fuller  information.  There  is,  however,  one  other  preliminary 
question  of  special  importance  as  regards  the  subject  of  the 
present  essay,  that  must  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters. 

A  problem  of  the  highest  importance  as  regards  the  whole 
theory  of  organic  evolution,  and  especially  in  its  varied  applica¬ 
tions  to  man’s  nature  and  advancement  both  individually  and 
socially,  is  to  determine  the  limits  of  heredity.  The  first  great 
writer  who  put  forth  a  detailed  theory  of  the  method  of  organic 
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evolution  was  Lamarck,  who  believed  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
modification  of  species  was  desire  and  effort,  leading  to  the  use 
of  certain  organs  and  parts  to  their  fullest  capacity ;  that  such 
use  strengthened  and  enlarged  such  organs  (as  it  undoubtedly 
does) ;  and  that  this  increased  development  was  transmitted  to 
the  offspring.  In  this  way  he  thought  that  all  the  adaptations 
of  animals  to  their  mode  of  life — the  strength  of  the  lion,  the 
speed  of  the  antelope,  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe,  and  all  other 
such  characters,  bad  been  acquired. 

But  his  facts  and  arguments,  though  highly  ingenious,  made 
little  impression,  mainly  because  naturalists  perceived  that  his 
theory  was  only  applicable  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  adapta¬ 
tions  which  needed  explanation.  As  examples,  no  exercise  of 
the  will  or  of  the  muscles  could  produce  those  wonderful  har¬ 
monies  of  colour  which  serve  to  conceal  so  many  herbivorous 
creatures  from  their  enemies  and  enable  so  many  of  the  rapacious 
kinds  to  approach  their  prey.  Neither  could  any  similar  action 
of  body  or  mind  lead  to  the  growth  of  the  wonderful  shells  of 
the  mollusca,  the  bony  armour  of  the  tortoises,  or  the  poison- 
glands  of  snakes  or  of  stinging-insects.  Still  less  can  such 
causes  have  been  effective  in  the  production  of  countless  adapta¬ 
tions  in  the  whole  structure  of  plants,  and  especially  of  their 
flowers  and  fruits.- 

But  although  Lamarck’s  theory  was  seen  to  be  utterly  inade¬ 
quate,  its  fundamental  assumption — that  the  effects  of  the  use 
and  disuse  of  organs  were  transmitted  to  the  offspring — seemed 
so  probable  that  it  was  generally  accepted  without  any  critical 
examination,  and  was  even  thought  by  Darwin  to  be  a  useful 
adjunct  to  his  own  theory.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  early  naturalists  paid  much  attention  to  variation, 
which  w’as  only  a  source  of  trouble  to  them  in  their  efforts  to 
define  “  true  species.”  But  with  the  interest  excited  by  Darwin’s 
works  the  study  of  varieties  was  seen  to  be  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  since  they  are  the  materials  out  of  which  new  species  are 
formed.  It  was  then  very  soon  found  that  variations  are  much 
more  abundant,  much  larger  in  amount,  and  much  more  varied 
in  character  than  was  supposed,  and  that,  together  with  the 
ever-growing  proofs  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  natural  selection, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  all  species  was  attained. 

Then  followed  the  investigations  of  Galton  and  Weismann, 
showing  that  there  was  no  valid  evidence  of  the  transmission 
of  the  modifications  of  individuals  due  to  use  or  disuse,  or  to 
climate,  food,  or  other  external  agencies,  while  the  elaborate 
researches  of  the  latter  into  the  earliest  processes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  resulting  in  his  illuminating  theory  of  the  “continuity  of 
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the  germ-plasm,”  gave  what  was  probably  the  death-blow  to 
Lamarck’s  fundamental  assumption. 

During  the  last  decade  evidence  has  been  accumulating  to  prove 
that,  among  the  higher  animals  at  all  events,  it  is  only  the  inborn 
characters  and  tendencies — whether  physical  or  mental — that 
have  any  part  in  producing  the  varying  characters  of  the  off¬ 
spring,  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all 
the  chief  biological  thinkers  and  investigators  hold  this  view, 
including  Professors  Eay-Lankester,  Lloyd-Morgan,  E.  B. 
Poulton,  and  Sir  \V.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer.  The  latest  and  one 
of  the  acutest  students  of  this  and  allied  problems — Mr.  G.  Arch- 
dall  Eeid — in  his  remarkable  work.  The  Principles  of  Heredity, 
sums  up  the  whole  case  against  the  heredity  of  acquired  characters 
with  great  lucidity,  and  shows  that  instead  of  being,  as  Darwin 
and  others  thought  it  might  be,  an  aid  to  natural  selection  in 
bringing  about  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  it  is  really  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  antagonistic  to  it,  while  in  some  it  would 
actually  neutralise  it  altogether.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
this  problem  should  study  Mr.  Eeid’s  work,  or  the  smaller  but 
equally  conclusive  treatise  by  Mr.  W.  Platt  Ball,  Are  the  Effects 
of  Use  and  Disuse  Inherited  ?  in  which  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
is  fairly  given  and  the  answer  shown  to  be  unmistakably  in  the 
negative. 

Heredity  is  the  Same  for  Mind  as  for  Body. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that,  broadly  speaking,  every  fact  and  argument  here  given 
applies  to  the  mental  as  well  as  to  the  bodily  organs,  to  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  to  the  physical  powers  of  animals 
including  man.  Galton  has  proved  that  genius,  like  physical 
qualities,  is  hereditary,  and  all  other  mental  faculties  are  equally 
so.  Great  genius,  like  gigantic  stature  or  enormous  strength, 
is  rare,  and  men  in  general  approximate  to  the  average  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body.  The  only  important  difference  seems  to  be 
that  the  mental  faculties  vary  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  bodily 
organs.  Newton  and  Cayley  in  mathematics,  Shakespeare  and 
Shelley  in  poetry,  rise  higher  above  the  average  man  in  intellect 
than  do  the  equally  rare  giants  in  stature.  This  feature  will  be 
referred  to  later.  Again,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that, 
though  native  or  inborn  faculties  are  hereditary,  mental  acquisi¬ 
tions  or  the  results  of  education  or  experience  are  not  trans¬ 
mitted  any  more  than  those  of  the  bodily  organs.  If  such  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  transmitted,  we  should  expect  the  younger  sons  of 
great  men  to  possess  their  fathers’  abilities  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  elder  sons,  since  they  should  inherit  some  of  the  ability 
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due  to  the  practice  of  the  father’s  art  or  profession  for  a  longer 
period ;  but  no  such  constant  difference  has  ever  been  detected. 
Still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  children  of  English, 
French,  or  German  parents,  whose  ancestors  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  have  spoken  each  their  own  tongue,  do  not  show  any 
exceptional  power  of  learning  their  own  rather  than  another 
language ;  and  this  applies  in  cases  where  the  speech  is  most 
diverse,  as  when  a  European  infant  is  reared  among  Hindoos  or 
Eed  Indians.  These  various  considerations  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  phenomena  of  heredity  and  variation  are  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  departments 
of  human  nature.  This  being  the  case,  we  must  assume  that 
character  (which  is  really  the  aggregate  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties),  in  order  to  bo  progressively  developed,  must  be 
acted  upon  by  some  form  of  natural  selection.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  this  power  only  acts — can  only  act — by  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  individuals  which  possess  the  more  useful  developments. 
It  follows  that  those  special  faculties  which  build  up  chajacter 
can  only  be  preserved  and  increased  inasmuch  as  they  are  of 
use  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race,  and  this  utility  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  in  times  of  stress  or  danger  to  be  of  life- 
preserving  value.  We  must,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent  character  has  been,  or  is  being, 
modified  or  advanced. 

The  Evolution  of  Character  in  the  Individual  and  in  tee 

Each. 

Every  evolutionist  now  believes  that  man  has  arisen  from  the 
lower  animals  by  a  process  of  modification,  in  the  same  way  as 
any  species  of  animal  has  arisen  from  its  ancestral  forms.  He 
is  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  the  organic 
world.  If  he  has  not  so  arisen,  but  is  the  product  of  other 
unknown  forces  guided  by  infinite  power,  then  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  nature  that  preceded  his 
advent  appears  to  be  unmeaning.  But  if  there  is  any  purpose 
in  the  universe,  if  nature  and  man  are  not  the  chance  products 
of  i^rimoval  forces,  we  must  conclude  that  the  process  by  which 
man  h.is  actually  been  developed  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only 
possibh',  mode  of  producing  him.  From  this  point  of  view  every¬ 
thing  is  harmonious  and  intelligible.  The  end  to  be  attained, 
requirt'd,  and  justified,  the  countless  ages  of  preparation,  of 
which  we  obtain  some  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  geological 
record.  The  varied  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which 
filled  the  earth  when  man  first  appeared  afforded  him  the  means 
of  life,  not  in  one  part  only,  but  over  the  whole  terrestrial  surface. 
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As  he  advanced  in  knowledge  and  increased  in  population,  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  plants  and  animals  became  of  use 
to  him,  first  for  food,  then  for  weapons,  for  clothing,  for  houses, 
for  utensils;  and  later  on  for  comfort  and  luxury,  as  aids  to  his 
mental  development  or  to  charm  him  by  their  beauty.  The 
marvellous  phenomena  of  nature,  from  the  glittering  hosts  of 
heaven  to  the  exquisite  panorama  of  the  seasons  on  the  earth, 
awoke  in  him  the  desire  for  knowledge;  and,  as  time  went  on, 
ever  more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  nature  were  revealed  to 
him,  ever  more  and  more  of  her  powers  were  utilised,  an  ever- 
increasing  proportion  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  and  mineral 
worlds  became  subservient  to  his  needs,  or  gratified  his  intel¬ 
lectual  or  aesthetic  or  moral  faculties.  Yet  more,  if  there  is  a 
purpose  in  the  universe,  if  the  organic  world  came  into  existence 
in  order  that  man  might  exist,  then  we  must  also  recognise 
purpose  in  that  infinite  variety  of  nature,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  which  has  furnished  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
everything  necessary  for  his  life  and  happiness,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  We 
can  believe  (and.  not  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  our  belief)  that 
the  dog  and  the  cat,  the  sheep  and  the  cow,  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  the  fowl  and  the  pigeon,  the  throstle  and  the  nightingale, 
the  orange  and  the  apple,  the  strawberry  and  the  vine,  wheat 
and  maize,  pine-tree  and  oak,  and  all  the  myriad  luscious  fruits 
and  fragrant  flowers  and  glorious  blossoms,  and  infinitely  varied 
mineral  and  chemical  products — all  alike  exist  as  parts  of  the 
great  design  of  human  development. 

And  here  again  we  obtain  further  indications  of  purpose  in  the 
very  method  of  organic  as  distinct  from  that  of  inorganic  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  two  great  distinctive  features  of  living  substance — 
enormous  powers  of  increase  together  writh  gradual  but  almost 
unlimited  variability  (features  that  are  absent  from  the  entire 
inorganic  universe) — necessarily  lead  to  the  rapid  spread  of  life 
over  the  whole  area  that  is  not  absolutely  unfitted  for  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  rise  to  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  forms 
and  complexity  of  structure,  in  adaptation  to  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Thus  the  whole  earth  and 
ocean  have  become  filled  with  continually  varying  and  progressing 
forms  of  life,  so  that  when  the  cosmic  process  culminated  in  man, 
with  faculties  and  aspirations  calculated  to  utilise  and  appreciate 
them,  it  also  culminated  in  those  highest  developments  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds  which  we  have  briefly  enumerated 
and  which  certainly  never  existed  together  in  equal  variety  and 
beauty,  at  any  earlier  period  of  the  earth’s  history. 
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Is  THERE  ANY  EVIDENCE  OF  PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

Character? 

But  though  it  is  admitted  that  man  has  arisen  from  a  lower 
animal  form,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  his  whole  intel¬ 
lectual,  {Esthetic,  and  moral  nature  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  very  same  laws  and  processes  as  have  led  to  the 
development  of  animal  forms  and  animal  natures.  Does  variation 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  explain  man’s  mind  as  w^ell  as  his 
body?  Does  he  differ  from  the  lower  animals  in  degree  only,  or 
is  there  an  essential  difference  in  his  mental  nature  ? 

It  is  clear  that  from  brute  to  man  there  has  been  a  great 
advance.  This  is  universally  admitted.  But  that  there  has  been 
any  very  great  advance  from  the  earliest  men  of  whom  we  have 
any  records  and  ourselves,  is  by  no  means  generally  admitted 
and  certainly  cannot  be  proved. 

I  have  myself  shown  that  the  great  first  step  that  caused  man 
to  rise  above  his  fellow  animals  was  that  amount  of  mental 
superiority  that  enabled  him  to  obtain  some  command  over 
nature.  After  showing  how  each  animal  form  could  only  pre¬ 
serve  its  existence  in  a  changing  universe  by  corresponding 
changes  in  bodily  structure  or  in  the  lower  mental  faculties,  I 
go  on  to  describe  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  man  : — 

“At  length,  however,  there  came  into  existence  a  being  in 
whom  the  subtle  force  we  term  mind,  became  of  more  importance 
than  his  mere  bodily  structure.  Though  with  a  naked  and  un¬ 
protected  body,  this  gave  him  clothing  against  the  varying 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  Though  unable  to  compete  with 
the  deer  in  swiftness  or  with  the  wild  bull  in  strength,  this  gave 
him  weapons  with  which  to  capture  or  overcome  both.  Though 
less  capable  than  most  other  animals  of  living  on  the  herbs  and 
fruits  that  unaided  nature  supplies,  this  wonderful  faculty  taught 
him  to  govern  and  direct  nature  to  his  own  benefit,  and  make 
her  produce  food  for  him  when  and  where  he  needed.  From 
the  moment  when  the  first  skin  was  used  for  a  covering,  when 
the  first  rude  spear  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  chase,  when 
fire  was  first  used  to  cook  his  food,  when  the  first  seed  was  sown 
or  shoot  planted,  a  grand  revolution  was  effected  in  nature— a 
revolution  which  in  all  the  previous  ages  of  the  earth’s  history 
had  had  no  parallel — for  a  being  had  arisen  who  was  no  longer 
necessarily  subject  to  physical  change  with  the  changing  universe, 
a  being  who  was  in  some  degree  superior  to  nature,  inasmuch  as 
he  knew  how  to  control  and  regulate  her  action,  and  could  keep 
^  himself  in  harmony  with  her,  not  by  a  change  in  body,  but  by  an 
advance  in  mind.’’^ 

(1)  Natural  Selection  and  Tropical  Nature,  p.  181. 
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Now  this  passage,  first  published  in  1864,  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  the  essential  superiority  of  man  over  the  lower  animals, 
a  superiority  which  was  perhaps  as  great  fundamentally  in 
palteolithic  or  eolithic  man  as  it  is  now.  All  that  we  have  done 
since,  all  the  triumphs  of  our  civilisation  and  of  our  science, 
have  arisen  by  slow,  very  slow,  progressive  steps,  each  one  only 
,  little  in  advance  of  what  had  been  done  before,  and  none  of 
them  perhaps  so  difficult,  so  clearly  showing  superiority  of  in¬ 
tellect,  as  those  marvellous  first  steps  which  proved  that  a  new 
and  a  higher  being  had  appeared  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  Archdall  Keid,  in  his  work  on  Heredity  already  referred 
to  (in  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on  “  Eacial  Mental  Differences  ”), 
adopts  the  views  of  Buckle  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  racial  or  national  differences  of  character  are 
not  inherent,  but  are  the  product  of  the  diverse  and  highly 
complex  environments  of  each.  This  would  include,  of  course, 
their  past  history,  their  religion,  their  education,  their  form  of 
government,  and  the  various  habits  and  customs,  language, 
legends  and  superstitions  that  have  come  down  to  them  from  a 
forgotten  past.  In  comparing  a  savage  with  a  civilised  race,  we 
must  alvs'ays  remember  that  the  amount  of  acquired  and  applied 
knowledge  which  we  possess  is  no  criterion  of  mental  superiority 
on  our  side,  or  of  inferiority  on  his.  The  average  Zulu  or  Eijian 
may  be  very  little  low’er  mentally  than  the  average  Englishman ; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  quite  certain  that  the  average  Briton,  Saxon, 
Dane,  and  Norseman  of  a  thousand  years  ago — the  ancestral 
stocks  of  the  present  English  race — were  mentally  our  equals. 
For  what  power  has  been  since  at  work  to  improve  them  ?  There 
has  certainly  been  no  special  survival  of  the  more  intellectual 
and  moral,  but  rather  the  reverse.  As  Galton  points  out,  the 
celibacy  of  the  Eoman  Church  and  the  seclusion  of  thousands 
of  the  more  refined  women  in  abbeys  and  nunneries  tended  to 
brutalise  the  race. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  psychics, 
many  of  them  students  and  inventors,  during  the  witchcraft 
mania,  and  the  repression  of  thought  and  intellect  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  we  consider  further  that  the  effects  of  education 
and  the  arts  are  not  hereditary,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  are  to-day,  in  all  probability,  mentally  and  morally 
inferior  to  our  semi-barbaric  ancestors ! 

Looking  back  at  the  course  of  our  history  from  the  Saxon 
invasion  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  what  single  cause 
can  we  allege  for  an  advance  in  intellect  and  in  moral  nature? 
What  selective  agency  of  “  survival  value  ”  has  ever  been  at  work 
to  preserve  the  wise  and  good  and  to  eliminate  the  stupid  and 
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the  bad?  And  it  must  have  certainly  been  a  very  powerful 
agency,  acting  in  a  very  systematic  manner,  even  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  the  powerful  deteriorating  agencies  above  referred  to 

When  we  remember  that  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  looked 
down  on  all  our  ancestors  as  we  look  down  on  Kaffirs  and  Red 
Indians,  we  must  not  too  hastily  conclude  that,  because  ^xiople 
are  in  the  savage  or  barbarian  state  as  regards  knowledge  and 
material  civilisation,  they  are  necessarily  inferior  intellectuallv 
or  morally.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  unbiassed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  which,  as 
I  understand  him,  is  favoured  by  Mr.  Archdall  Reid,  that  there 
is  no  good  evidence  of  any  considerable  improvement  in  man’s 
average  intellectual  and  moral  status  during  the  whole  period  of 
human  history,  nor  any  difference  at  all  in  that  status  correspond¬ 
ing  with  differences  in  material  civilisation  between  civilised 
and  savage  races  to-day.  What  differences  actually  exist  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  various  selective  agencies  known  to 
have  been  at  work ;  while  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  lowest  savages  to-day  (perhaps  all  of  them)  are  the 
deteriorated  remnants  of  more  civilised  peoples. 

The  Character  of  S-wages  not  Necessarily  Low. 

If  we  turn  to  the  facts  actually  knowm  to  us  about  early  man, 
historic  and  prehistoric,  they  certainly  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Whence  came  the  wonderful  outgrowth  of  art  manifested 
by  the  Germans  and  Celts  in  their  Gothic  architecture,  admirable 
alike  in  structure,  in  design,  and  in  ornament,  and  which  we, 
however  much  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  science,  cannot  approach 
in  either  originality  or  beauty?  Going  further  back,  the  Roman 
architects,  sculptors,  poets,  and  literary  men  were  fully  our 
equals.  Still  earlier,  the  Greeks  were  our  equals,  if  not  superior 
in  art,  in  literature  and  in  philosophy.  The  Aryans  of  Northern 
India  were  equally  advanced,  and  their  wonderful  epic— the 
Maha-Bharata — introduces  us  to  a  people  who  were  probably 
both  in  intellect  and  in  morality  no  whit  inferior  to  ourselves. 
Further  back  still,  in  ancient  Egypt,  we  find  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  a  structure  w’hich  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable.  In  its  geometrical  propor¬ 
tions,  its  orientation,  and  its  marvellous  accuracy  of  construction, 
it  is  in  itself  the  record  of  a  people  who  had  already  attained  to 
a  degree  of  high  intellectual  achievement.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  astronomical  observatories  ever  erected  by  man, 
and  it  shows  such  astronomical  and  geometrical  knowledge,  such 
precision  of  structure,  and  such  mechanical  skill,  as  to  imply  long 
ages  of  previous  civilisation,  and  an  amount  of  intellect  and  love 
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of  knowledge  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  matheniatiuians, 
astronomers,  and  engineers  of  our  day. 

And  if  from  the  purely  intellectual  we  turn  to  the  domain  of 
conduct  and  of  ethical  standards,  we  encounter  facts  which  also 
lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  w'e  compare  the  two  greatest 
ethical  teachers  of  our  age  with  their  earliest  prototypes  whose 
works  have  been  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that 
there  has  been  any  real  advance  in  their  respective  characters. 
Tolstoy  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  higher  than  Buddha,  or  Buskin 
than  Confucius ;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  of  human  faculty  about  a  mean  value  to  be  very  different 
now  from  what  it  was  at  that  remote  era,  we  must  conclude 
that  equality  in  the  highest  implies  equality  in  the  mean,  and 
that  human  nature  on  the  whole  has  not  advanced  in  intellect 
or  in  moral  standards  during  the  last  three  thousand  years,  while 
the  records  of  Egypt  in  both  departments — those  of  science  and 
of  ethics — enable  us  to  extend  the  same  conclusion  to  a  period 
some  thousands  of  years  earlier. 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  will  be  urged  that  the  period  from 
these  early  civilisations  to  our  own  day  is  only  a  fragment  of 
man’s  whole  history,  and  that  in  the  remains  of  neolithic, 
palaeolithic,  and  eolithic  man,  we  have  certain  proofs  that  his 
earliest  condition  was  that  of  a  low  and  brutal  savage.  But  this 
is  pure  assumption,  because  the  evidence  at  our  command  does 
not  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Material  civilisation  and 
inherent  character  are  things  which  have  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  inconsistency,  no  necessary  contradiction,  in 
the  supposition  that  the  men  of  the  early  stone  age  were  our 
equals  intellectually  and  morally.  As  Mr.  Archdall  Beid  well 
argues,  if  a  potential  Newton  or  Darwin  were  occasionally  born 
among  savages,  how  could  his  faculties  manifest  themselves  in 
that  forbidding  environment?  With  an  imperfect  language  and 
limited  notation,  and  having  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle  for 
existence  against  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  combination  with 
his  fellows  against  wnld  beasts  and  human  enemies,  either  of 
them  might  have  made  some  one  step  in  advance — might  have 
invented  some  new^  weapon  or  constructed  some  improved  trap. 
He  must  necessarily  work  on  the  lines  of  his  fellows  and  with 
the  materials  to  his  hand.  Perhaps  in  the  rude  drawings  of 
animals  on  stone  or  tusk  we  have  the  work  of  a  potential  Land¬ 
seer;  while  the  equal  of  our  Watt  or  Kelvin  might  have  initiated 
the  polished  stone  axe  or  invented  the  bone  needle.  That  a 
people  without  metals  and  without  written  language,  who  could 
therefore  leave  few  imperishable  remains,  may  yet  possess  an 
intellect  and  moral  character  fully  equal  ("some  observers  think 
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superior)  to  our  own,  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Samoans, 
and  some  other  tribes  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
a  low  state  of  material  civilisation  is  no  indication  whatever  of 
inferiority  of  character. 

Divergence  of  National  and  Individual  Character. 

But  although  every  indication  of  history  and  of  existing  races 
of  man  negatives  the  idea  of  any  general  adcance  of  character, 
a  conclusion  which  is  supported  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
selective  agency  of  “  survival  value,”  which  could  alone  have 
led  to  such  advance  on  the  principles  of  organic  evolution,  yet 
there  are  undoubtedly  differences  of  national  character  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.  That,  on  the  whole,  the  Celtic  races 
are  more  idealistic,  more  joyous,  and  more  excitable  than  the 
Germanic  or  Sclavonian,  while  a  similar  difference  exists  between 
the  peoples  of  Southern  and  Northern  Europe,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted.  Buckle,  as  has  been  already  noted,  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference  by  the  influence  of  the  diverse  environ¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Archdall  Eeid  favours  the  same  view,  but  there 
are  many  difficulties  connected  with  such  a  theory.  No  doubt 
the  best  known  Celtic  races — the  Bretons,  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish, 
and  the  Highlanders — have  been  long  the  inhabitants  of  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  to  which  they  have  been  driven  by  the  invasions 
of  more  warlike  peoples;  but,  unless  some  form  of  selection 
comes  into  play,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  this  should  have 
changed  the  character  of  people  who  had  presumably  lived  at 
.some  earlier  period  in  less  awe-inspiring  lands. 

But  the  great  argument  against  this  explanation  is  to  be  found, 
I  think,  in  the  diverse  characters  of  two  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  mankind — the  Mongoloid  and  the  Negroid.  Here  we  see  that 
great  changes  of  natural  environment  have  produced  no  corre 
sponding  modification  of  character,  and  rice  versd.  Every 
reader  of  my  Malay  Archipelago  will,  I  think,  remember  my 
description  of  the  Ke  Islanders  (typical  Papuans  and  Negroids^ 
and  my  comparison  of  their  behaviour  with  that  of  the  Malays 
(equally  typical  Mongoloids),  with  whose  character  I  was  so  well 
acquainted.  Now,  the  fundamental  features  of  the  characters  of 
these  two  great  divisions  of  mankind  maintain  themselves  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  found,  in  every  variety  of  aspect  and  of  climate, 
extending  over  three-fourths  of  the  globe.  The  Bed  Indians  of 
America  (true  Mongoloids  for  the  most  part)  havie  the  same  im¬ 
passive,  unexcitable  character  in  the  frigid,  the  tropical,  and  the 
temperate  zones :  whether  they  inhabit  the  forests  or  the  plains, 
the  great  river  valleys  or  the  lofty  plateaux ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Old  World  branch  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
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to  the  Kalmucks  and  Malays ;  and  throughout  these  vast  diver¬ 
sities  of  natural  environment  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  minor 
diversities  of  character  can  be  positively  traced  to  local  influences. 
In  the  case  of  the  Malays  and  Papuans,  we  have  the  two  races 
existing  under  almost  identical  circumstances  in  the  vast  equa¬ 
torial  forests  extending  from  Sumatra  to  the  Solomon  Islands, 
often  living  in  a  very  similar  manner  and  in  an  almost  identical 
stage  of  barbarism ;  yet  it  is  in  this  very  region  that  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  mental  characteristics  are  to  be  found  to  be  at  a 
maximum.  For  such  a  mental  divergence  as  these  two  races 
present,  I  cannot  myself  see  any  possibility  of  an  explanation 
through  any  selective  agency  of  “survival  value”;  while  the 
influence  of  environment  is  equally  untenable,  besides  being  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  now  well-established  principle  of  the  non- 
heredity  of  acquired  peculiarities. 

In  this  undoubted  difference  of  racial  character,  and  perhaps 
to  an  even  greater  extent  in  that  of  national  character,  the  mental 
divergence  seems  to  exceed  the  physical.  The  former  better 
corresponds  to  the  amount  of  mentardifference  between  different 
species,  genera,  or  even  families  of  animals  than  to  those  pre¬ 
sented  by  mere  varieties  of  a  single  species ;  and  in  this  way  we 
have  an  indication  of  a  want  of  parallelism  or  of  direct  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  mental  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
which  may,  perhaps,  offer  us  a  clue  to  this  most  complex  and 
important  problem.  Among  individuals  we  see  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon,  though  w’e  have  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  it. 
The  amount  of  divergence  in  the  physical  features  of  healthy 
and  equally  well-nourished  and  well-trained  individuals  in  the 
same  country  is  not  very  great.  In  stature,  strength,  speed  of 
running,  and  acuteness  of  the  senses,  the  divergence  from  the 
mean  is  rarely  more  than  as  two  to  three,  and  in  the  most  extreme 
cases  does  not  exceed  two  to  one.  But  in  the  mental  faculties, 
or  in  any  special  faculty,  the  divergence  would  be  usually  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  much  higher  figure.  There  are  thousands  of 
mathematicians  among  us  to-day  whose  caimcities  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  estimated  at  five  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  other 
thousands  who  can  never  understand  comparatively  simple 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  problems,  while  the  extreme  cases 
of  the  highest  mathematical  genius  and  the  lowest  degree  of 
arithmetical  stupidity  would  be  estimated  as  at  least  some  such 
proportion  as  100  to  1 ,  if  not  much  higher ;  and  in  every  other 
department  of  human  faculty— music,  poetry,  or  eloquence — 
there  is  perhaps  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  divergence. 

We  may,  I  think,  explain  this  circumstance  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that,  while  the  physical  characteristics  must  have  been 
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rigidly  selected  during  the  earlier  period  of  man’s  existence  on 
the  earth,  through  his  constant  struggle  with  the  lower  animals 
and  against  the  forces  of  nature,  and  later  on  almost  equally 
so  in  war  or  competition  with  other  tribes  or  races,  his  higher 
mental  faculties  were  seldom  or  never  called  into  action,  being 
of  no  direct  use  to  him  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  While  the 
former,  therefore,  became  fixed  within  definite  limits,  the  latter 
yvere  free  to  vary  in  amount  through  the  agency  of  some  unknown 
laws  or  inherent  capacities.  The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that 
these  higher  faculties  did  not  become  atrophied  by  disuse  as  would 
physical  characters  under  similar  conditions ;  instead  of  which 
they  appear  to  have  persisted  undiminished  in  [xjwer  throughout 
all  human  history,  ready  under  favourable  conditions  to  blaze 
out  in  a  Homer  or  a  Socrates,  a  Pyramid  designer  or  a  Buddha, 
an  Archimedes  or  a  Shakespeare. 

Some  of  the  greatest  upholders  of  the  theory  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  admit  that  these  higher  faculties  cannot  have  been  developed 
through  its  agency.  In  an  elaborate  essay  on  The  Musical  Sense 
in  Man  and  Animals,  Weismann  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  musical  sense  “  is  simply  a  by-product  or  accessory  of  the 
auditory  organ.”  and  that  it  is  ”  a  merely  incidental  production, 
and  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  unintended  one.”  In  another 
w^ork  this  lecture  on  Heredity)  he  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion 
with  regard  to  all  the  higher  activities  of  the  mind  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  : — “In  my  opinion,  talents  do  not  appear  to  dej'K’nd 
upon  the  improvement  of  any  special  mental  quality  by  continual 
practice,  but  they  are  the  expression,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
by-product,  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  so  highly  developed 
in  all  directions.”  Huxley  arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar  con¬ 
clusion,  being  reported  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Ward  as  saying  : — “One 
thing  which  weighs  wdth  me  against  pessimism,  and  tells  for  a 
benevolent  author  of  the  universe,  is,  my  enjoyment  of  scenery 
and  of  music.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  have  helped  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  They  are  gratuitous  gifts.” 

What  F-vculties  h.we  been  Selected  and  Improved? 

But  though  there  has,  apparently,  been  no  continuous  advance 
m  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man  for  want  of 
any  selective  agency  leading  to  such  a  result,  this  has  not  been 
the  case  with  that  portion  of  his  faculties  which  he  possesses  in  ' 
common  with  the  lower  animals.  The  family  affections,  and 
the  social  instincts,  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  clan  or 
the  tribe;  courage  and  perseverance,  cautiousness  and  decision, 
were  valuable  in  hunting  and  in  war ;  the  inventive  and  construc¬ 
tive  faculties  were  of  value  in  the  making  of  weapons  and 
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snares,  clothing  and  houses,  while  foresight,  and  the  love  of 
animals,  might  lead  to  the  simpler  forms  of  agricultural  industry. 
These,  however,  could  hardly  have  arisen  till  after  the  invention 
of  weapons  and  of  tools,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
fire,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  how  natural  selection  alone, 
which  can  only  produce  modifications  in  accordance  with  an 
animal’s  needs,  never  beyond  them,  could  have  led  to  that 
mental  superiority  which  at  once  placed  man  so  far  above  all 
other  animals,  and  have  endowed  him  with  such  capacities  for 
advancement  as  he  actually  possessed. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  Development  of  Human  Character. 

From  the  sketch  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  actual 
j^wwers  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  various  influences  which 
may  conceivably  have  modified  it,  we  have  been  led  to  some  very 
startling  conclusions.  We  see,  first,  that  the  general  idea  that 
our  enormous  advances  in  science  and  command  over  nature 
serve  as  demonstrations  of  our  mental  superiority  to  the  men  of 
earlier  ages,  is  totally  unfounded.  The  evidence  of  history  and 
of  the  earliest  monuments  alike  go  to  indicate  that  our  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  nature  has  not  advanced  in  any  perceptible 
degree.  In  the  second  place,  w^e  find  that  the  supposed  great 
mental  inferiority  of  savages  is  equally  unfounded.  The  more 
they  are  sympathetically  studied,  the  more  they  are  found  to 
resemble  ourselves  in  their  inherent  intellectual  jxiw'ers.  Even 
the  so-lcng-despised  Australians — almost  the  lowest  in  material 
progress — yet  show  by  their  complex  language,  their  elaborate 
social  regulations,  and  often  by  an  innate  nobility  of  character, 
indications  of  a  very  similar  inner  nature  to  our  own.  If  they 
possess  fewer  philosophers  and  moralists,  they  are  also  free  from 
so  large  a  proportion  of  unbalanced  minds — idiots  and  lunatics — 
as  we  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  w’e  find  in  the  higher  Pacific 
types,  men  who,  though  savages  as  regards  material  progress, 
are  yet  generally  admitted  to  be — physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally — our  equals,  if  not  our  superiors.  These  we  are  rapidly 
exterminating  through  the  effect  of  our  boasted  civilisation  ! 

Thirdly,  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  even  the  mmn  of  the 
stone  age  were  mentally  or  morally  inferior  to  ourselves.  The 
case  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  shows  that  simple  arts  and  con¬ 
structions  with  the  absence  of  written  language  affords  no  proof 
of  inferiority  ;  while  the  undoubted  absence  of  any  selective  power 
of  “survival  value”  adequate  to  the  evolution  of  the  higher 
intellectual,  resthetic,  and  moral  faculties — w’hich'we  find  so  fully 
developed  in  Ancient  India,  Egypt,  and  Crreccc — indicates  that 
the  very  earliest  men  of  w'hose  existence  we  have  any  certain 
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knowledge  must  also  have  possessed  these  faculties.  If  they  did 
not  possess  them  there  must  have  been  progressive  mental  pro¬ 
gress  independent  of  selection  and  without  any  intelligible 
cause. 

One  other  characteristic  of  man  which  supports  this  conclusion 
is,  as  already  shown,  the  extreme  variability  of  his  whole  mental 
and  moral  nature,  a  variability  much  greater  than  that  present 
in  his  body ;  and  this  again  indicates  that  there  has  been  no 
selective  agency  adequate  to  limit  its  range  or  guide  it  in  any 
special  direction. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  Essenti.^l  N.\ture  of  Human 
Char.\cter, 

The  preceding  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
higher  mental  or  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  not  the  mere  animal 
nature  advanced  through  survival  of  the  fittest.  All  the  greatest 
w'riters  and  thinkers  on  the  subject  now  admit  this.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  my  Daricmism  I  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
bodily  characteristics  of  man  are  similarly  inexplicable  as  the 
result  of  the  same  selective  process.  Darwin  himself  declared 
that  the  law  of  natural  selection  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest 
but  not  the  exclusive  means  of  modification. 

To  me  it  appears  that,  just  as  gravitation  rules  the  whole 
material  universe,  so  natural  selection  rules,  and  has  ruled,  the 
whole  organic  world.  But  in  the  countless  modifications  of 
matter,  other  quite  distinct  forces  control  or  antagonise  gravi¬ 
tation.  Molecular  and  chemical  forces,  wdthin  their  sphere  of 
action,  are  far  more  powerful,  and  entirely  neutralise  the  effect 
of  the  more  far-reaching  agency.  Electricity  and  other  ethereal 
forces  are  still  more  powerful;  and,  as  seen  at  work  in  cometary 
emanations,  oppose  and  overcome  the  gravitative  force  of  the  sun. 

In  like  manner  we  see  in  the  organic  world  a  new  and  higher 
series  of  powers  at  work.  First,  in  the  life-force  that  renders 
possible  the  whole  marvellous  structure,  growth,  and  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  next ,  in  the  higher  life  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  purposive  action,  as  manifested  in  the  lower  animals; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  still  higher  spiritual  nature — a  little  lower 
than  that  of  the  angels — wdth  w^hich  man  is  endowed. 

There  is  no  evidence  w^hatever  that  any  of  the  animal  forms 
below  man  possess  the  germs  of  this  higher  nature,  however  in¬ 
telligent  and  teachable  many  of  them  undoubtedly  are.  Had 
they  possessed  it,  some  of  them  w’ould  have  given  indications  of 
it.  Such  very  diverse  animals  as  the  cat  and  the  dog,  the  horse 
and  the  elephant,  the  monkey  and  the  chimpanzee,  exhibit  a 
nearly  equal  amount  of  animal  intelligence,  but  none  of  them 
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can  be  said  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest,  none  show  any 
clear  signs  of  the  possession  of  even  the  rudiments  of  those 
faculties  which  raise  man  so  infinitely  above  them  all,  or  even 
of  those  much  lower  yet  still  essential  powers,  which  enabled 
man,  as  soon  as  he  became  man,  to  develop  language,  to  utilise 
fire,  to  make  tools  and  weapons,  to  sow  seeds,  and  to  become 
shepherd  and  herdsman. 

But  from  the  epoch  when  man  first  attained  to  his  specially 
human  powers,  he  not  only  at  once  assumed  command  over  the 
earth  and  all  its  forms  of  life,  but  commenced  that  development 
of  latent  faculties  of  which  we  find  such  striking  evidences 
throughout  histoi-}'.  The  whole  universe,  in  all  its  myriad 
forms,  in  all  its  intricacies  of  structure  and  motion,  in  all  its 
marvellous  beauty  and  inexhaustible  utilities,  in  all  its  complex 
and  mysterious  laws  and  forces,  became  to  him  a  vast  school¬ 
room,  furnishing  the  materials  needed  for  the  development  of 
all  his  hitherto  unused  faculties  and  for  the  gradual  elevation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  But  the  possibilities  of 
such  development  must  have  pre-existed ;  the  germs  must  have 
been  present;  every  faculty  must  have  been  latent,  or  no  amount 
of  marvel  and  mystery  could  have  called  them  forth. 

How  this  higher  nature  originated  in  man ,  we  may  never  know  ; 
but  all  the  evidence  points  in  the  direction  of  some  spiritual 
influx  analogous  to  that  which  first  initiated  the  organised  life  of 
the  plant ;  then  the  consciousness  and  intelligence  of  the  animal ; 
and,  lastly,  reason,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  love  of  justice,  the 
passion  for  truth,  the  aspiration  towards  a  higher  life  which 
everywhere,  though  in  varying  degrees,  characterise  the  Human 
Eace 


The  Possible  Improvement  of  Char.\cter. 

Although,  as  w-e  have  seen,  there  has  been  no  general  advance 
of  character  during  the  whole  period  of  which  we  can  obtain 
any  definite  information,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  great  or 
constant  selective  agency,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  so  improved  in  the  not  distant  future.  The  heights 
to  which  it  has  attained  in  a  few  rare  examples  in  all  ages,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  enormous  range  of  variation  it  presents 
at  the  present  time,  show  us  that  ample  materials  exist  for 
raising  its  present  average  almost  indefinitely.  This  can  be 
effected  by  two  distinct  influences,  which  can  and  must  always 
work  together — education  and  selection  by  marriage.  As  yet 
we  have  no  true  and  effective  education.  The  very  first 
essential  in  the  teacher — true  love  of,  or  any  sympathy  with,  the 
children — is  not  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  entering  that  great 
profession.  Till  this  is  made  the  primary  qualification  (as  it 
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was  by  Eobert  Owen  at  his  schools  in  New  Lanark)  no  real 
improvement  in  social  and  moral  character  can  be  effected.  Mere 
intellectual  instruction — which  is  all  now  given — is  not  a  complete 
education,  is  really  the  least  important  half  of  it. 

The  other  and  more  permanently  effective  agency,  selection 
through  marriage,  will  come  into  operation  only  when  a  greatly 
improved  social  system  renders  all  our  women  economically  and 
socially  free  to  choose ;  while  a  rational  and  complete  education 
will  have  taught  them  the  importance  of  their  choice  both  to 
themselves  and  to  humanity.  This  subject  I  have  treated  in 
my  Studies  (see  the  chapter  on  “Human  Selection”).  It  will 
act  through  the  agency  of  well-known  facts  and  principles  of 
human  nature,  leading  to  a  continuous  reduction  of  the  lower 
types  in  each  successive  generation,  and  it  is  the  only  mode  yet 
suggested  wEich  will  automatically  and  naturally  effect  this. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  importance  of  such  a  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  in  the  average  character,  and  that  our  wide¬ 
spread  and  costly  religious  and  educational  agencies  have,  so 
far,  made  not  the  slightest  advance  towards  it,  w^e  shall,  perhaps, 
realise,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  we  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  Improvement  of  social  conditions  must  precede  improve¬ 
ment  of  character ;  and  only  when  we  have  so  reorganised 
society  as  to  abolish  the  cruel  and  debasing  struggle  for  existence 
and  for  wealth  that  now^  prevails,  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
liberate  those  beneficent  natural  forces  which  alone  can  elevate 
character. 

The  great  lesson  taught  us  by  this  brief  exposition  of  the 
phenomena  of  character  in  relation  to  the  known  laws  of  organic 
evolution  is  this  :  that  our  imperfect  human  nature,  with  its 
almost  infinite  possibilities  of  good  and  evil,  can  only  make  a 
systematic  advance  through  the  thoroughly  sympathetic  and 
ethical  training  of  every  child  from  infancy  upw’ards,  combined 
with  that  perfect  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage  w’hich  will  only 
be  ix)ssible  when  all  are  economically  equal,  and  no  question  of 
social  rank  or  material  advantage  can  have  the  slightest  influence 
in  determining  that  choice. 

When  our  workers,  our  thinkers,  our  legislators  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  accept  these  fundamental  truths,  and  make  them  the 
twin  guiding  stars  of  their  aspirations  and  their  efforts,  the 
onward  march  towards  true  civilisation  wdll  have  begun,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  his  Character — his 
very  Human  Nature  itself — will  be  improved  by  the  slow  but 
certain  action  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  form  of  selection — a 
selection  w’hich  will  act,  not  through  struggle  and  death,  but 
through  brotherhood  and  love. 


Alfred  Eussel  Wallace. 


“LOVE  OXE  AXOTHEE.’’! 


Ax  Address. 

1  SHOULD  like  at  my  leave-taking  (at  my  age  every  meeting  with 
one’s  fellows  is  a  leave-taking)  briefly  to  tell  you  how,  in  my  per¬ 
ception,  men  should  live  that  our  life  may  not  be  evil  and  bitter, 
as  to  the  majority  of  men  it  now  appears,  but  may  be  w’hat  God 
wishes  and  what  we  all  wish,  namely,  the  blessed  and  glad  thing 
it  ought  to  be. 

Everything  depends  on  how  man  understands  his  life.  If  one 
takes  Life  to  be  the  life  given  to  me — John,  Peter,  or  Mary — in 
my  body,  and  believe  that  the  whole  aim  of  life  consists  in  obtain¬ 
ing  as  much  joy,  pleasure,  and  happiness  of  all  kinds  as  possible 
for  this  “  me  ’’ — John,  Peter,  or  Mary — then  for  everyone  life  will 
always  be  unhappy  and  embittered. 

Life  will  be  unhappy  and  embittered  because  all  the  things 
that  one  man  desires  to  obtain  for  himself  are  also  desired  by 
every  other  man.  And  as  each  wishes  to  get  for  himself  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  is  desirable,  and  the  desirable  things 
are  the  same  for  all  such  people,  it  follows  that  there  will  never 
be  enough  to  satisfy  them  all.  And,  therefore,  if  each  lives  for 
himself,  they  cannot  avoid  snatching  from  one  another,  fighting, 
and  being  angry  with  one  another,  and  so  their  life  will  be 
unhappy.  Even  if  men  sometimes  get  what  they  want,  it  never 
satisfies  them,  but  they  try  to  obtain  more  and  more,  fear  to  be 
deprived  of  what  they  have  obtained,  and  envy  those  who  have 
what  they  have  not. 

So  that  the  life  of  men  who  consider  that  the  life  of  each  one 
of  them  is  in  his  own  body,  can  only  be  unhappy.  And  so  it  is 
now  for  all  such  people.  But  life  should  not  be  unhappy.  Life 
is  given  us  as  a  blessing,  and  such  w'e  all  understand  life  to  be. 
But  for  life  to  be  a  blessing,  men  must  understand  that  our  real 
life  is  by  no  means  in  our  body ,  but  in  that  spirit  which  lives  in 
our  body  ;  and  that  our  welfare  consists  not  in  pleasing  the  body  and 
doing  what  it  wants,  but  in  doing  what  the  spirit — which  is  one 
and  the  same  in  us  and  in  all  men — desires.  And  what  that  spirit 
desires  is  welfare  for  itself  :  the  spirit.  And  as  that  spirit  is  the 

(1)  This  article,  representing  as  it  virtually  does  an  appeal  to  all,  originated 
in  Tolstoy’s  desire  to  address  a  few  parting  words  at  the  close  of  a  series  of 
meetings  of  local  pe-asants  held  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Yasnaya  Poliana  during  the  summer  of  1907.  Hence  the  intimate 
and  direct  character  of  this  personal  appeal. — V.T. 
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same  in  all  men,  it  follows  that  it  desires  the  welfare  of  all  men. 
To  desire  the  welfare  of  all  is  to  love  men.  And  to  love  men 
is  a  thing  no  one  and  nothing  can  hinder ;  and  the  more  a  man 
loves,  the  more  his  life  gains  in  freedom  and  in  joy. 

This  shows  that  however  much  he  may  try,  man  is  never  able  to 
satisfy  his  body,  because  what  that  body  wants  cannot  always  be 
obtained;  or  if  it  be  obtainable,  it  entails  strife  with  others.  It 
is,  however,  always  ^wssible  to  satisfy  man’s  sonl,  for  the  soul  only 
needs  Love,  and  to  love,  one  need  not  strive  with  anyone.  Not 
only  need  one  not  strive  with  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
one  loves  the  more  one  is  united  with  other  people.  So  that 
nothing  can  hinder  Love  ;  and  the  more  any  man  loves,  the  more 
not  only  does  he  become  happy  and  joyous,  but  the  more  happy 
and  joyous  does  he  make  other  }>eople. 

So  that,  dear  brothers,  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  at  leave- 
taking.  It  is  what  all  the  saints  and  sages,  including  Jesus,  and 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  have  said  ;  namely,  that  our  life 
is  miserable  because  we  make  it  so,  and  that  the  Power  which 
sent  us  into  life,  and  which  we  call  God,  did  not  send  us  here 
that  we  might  be  tormented,  but  that  we  might  have  the  very 
blessedness  we  desire  ;  and  that  we  fail  to  get  that  predestined 
blessedness  only  when  we  misunderstand  life  and  fail  to  do  what 
we  ought. 

We  complain  of  life  and  say  it  is  badly  arranged,  and  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  not  our  life  that  is  badly  arranged,  but  it  is  tee 
that  act  amiss.  This  is  as  though  a  drunkard  were  to  complain 
that  he  got  drunk  because  there  were  so  many  beer-houses 
and  gin-palaces ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  many 
beer-houses  and  gin-palaces  simply  because  there  are  so  many 
drunkards  like  him. 

Life  is  given  to  men  as  a  blessing  if  they  would  but  use  it  as 
they  should.  If  only  people  lived  not  by  hatred  of  one  another, 
but  by  Love — life  would  be  an  unceasing  blessing  for  all. 

Now  on  all  hands  it  is  constantly  said  that  our  life  is  evil  and 
unfortunate  because  it  is  ill-arranged ;  and  that  if  -we  but  changed 
the  bad  arrangement  for  a  good  one,  our  life  would  be  good. 

Dear  brothers,  do  not  believe  it !  Do  not  believe  that  your  life 
can  be  made  good  or  bad  by  this  or  that  arrangement.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  all  those  who  are  busy  planning  a  better 
life  disagree  among  themselves,  and  quarrel  among  themselves: 
some  proposing  one  arrangement,  considering  it  to  be  the  best; 
others  saying  that  that  arrangement  is  the  very  worst,  and  that 
the  only  good  one  is  the  one  they  offer ;  while  a  third  group  reject 
this  proposal  also,  and  offer  their  own  as  the  best,  and  so  on.  But 
even  if  there  he  a  best  kind  of  organisation,  and  even  if  we  agree 
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that  the  best  organisation  has  been  found,  how  are  we  to  get 
people  to  live  according  to  that  organisation,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
maintained,  when  people  are  accustomed  to  live  badly,  and  prefer 
to  do  so?  For  now  we  are  accustomed  and  prefer  to  live  badly, 
and  whatever  we  undertake  we  spoil ;  but  we  say  we  shall  begin 
to  live  well  when  things  have  been  well  ordered.  But  how  can 
the  order  be  good,  when  the  people  are  bad? 

So  that  even  if  there  be  some  very  best  organisation  of  life, 
yet  to  obtain  it  people  would  have  to  become  better.  But  you 
promise  a  good  life  when,  in  addition  to  your  present  evil  life, 
you  have  striven  against  people  and  coerced  them ,  and  even  killed 
them  in  order  to  introduce  that  good  order.  That  is  saying  you 
promise  a  good  life  when  you  yourselves  have  become  worse  than 
you  now  are. 

Do  not  believe  this  ;  do  not  believe  it ,  dear  brothers  !  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  life  can  become  good,  namely,  by  men 
themselves  becoming  better.  And  when  men  are  better,  life  will 
arrange  itself  in  the  way  proper  for  good  people. 

There  has  long  existed  among  men  an  illusion  to  the  effect  that 
by  good  regulations  a  good  life  may  be  arranged  for  bad  people 
(which  is  like  making  good  bread  out  of  bad  wheat),  and  this 
illusion  has  done  much  harm,  and  still  does  harm.  Formerly  this 
illusion  was  only  propagated  by  the  governing  classes.  They 
tried  (or  at  least  said  they  tried)  and  still  try  by  means  of  various 
kinds  of  coercion — taking  property,  imprisoning,  and  executing — 
to  make  a  peaceful  and  good  society  out  of  evil  people.  But  now 
the  Revolutionaries  try  to  do  the  same,  and  call  upon  you  to 
share  in  their  attempt. 

Dear  brothers,  do  not  succumb  to  this  illusion.  Let  the  rulers. 
Tsars,  Ministers,  policemen  and  officials  do  their  evil  deeds ;  but 
you,  who  have  kept  clean  from  it  hitherto,  try  to  remain  clean. 
And  in  just  the  same  way,  try  to  be  clean  from  participation  in 
those  deeds  of  violence  to  w'hich  the  Revolutionaries  invite  you. 
Your  salvation,  and  that  of  all  men,  lies  not  at  all  in  the  sinful, 
coercive  ordering  of  life,  but  in  the  ordering  of  your  soul.  Only 
by  that — by  ordering  his  soul — can  each  man  obtain  both  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  others  the  greatest  blessing  and  the  best  organisation 
of  life  that  men  can  desire.  True  blessedness,  such  as  each 
human  heart  seeks,  will  be  granted  us  not  in  some  future  organisa¬ 
tion  of  life,  maintained  by  violence,  but  now,  to  all  of  us,  every¬ 
where,  at  every  moment  of  life  and  even  of  death;  and  it  is 
obtained  by  Love. 

That  blessedness  has  been  given  to  us  from  the  beginning ;  but 
men  neither  understood  nor  accepted  it.  Now,  however,  a  time 
has  come  w'hen  we  can  no  longer  refuse  it;  because,  in  the  first 
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place,  the  disorder  and  suffering  of  our  life  are  becoming  unendnr- 
ably  painful;  and,  secondly,  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  becoming 
more  and  more  revealed  to  us,  has  now  become  so  clear  that  for 
our  salvation’s  sake  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  avoid  acknow¬ 
ledging  it  and  accepting  it.  Our  salvation  now  lies  in  this  oner 
thing  :  in  acknowledging  that  our  true  Life  is  not  in  our  bodies 
but  in  that  spirit  of  God  which  dwells  in  us ;  and  that  therefore  all 
those  efforts  which  formerly  we  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
our  bodily  life,  individual  and  social,  we  can  and  should  devote 
to  the  one  thing  really  necessary  and  important  for  man,  namely, 
to  the  education  and  confirmation  in  himself  by  each  man  of  Love 
— Love  not  only  of  those  who  love  us,  but  as  Christ  said,  of  all 
men,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  alien  to  us  and  hate  us. 

Our  present  life  is  so  far  from  this,  that  at  the  first  moment 
such  a  transference  of  all  our  efforts  from  cares  for  worldly 
affairs  to  the  single,  invisible,  and  unaccustomed  affair  of  Love 
for  all  men,  seems  impossible. 

But  it  only  seems  so.  Love  of  all  men,  even  of  those  who 
hate  us,  is  much  more  natural  to  the  soul  of  man  than  strife 
with  our  neighbours  and  hatred  of  them.  Not  only  is  a  change 
in  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life  in  our  day  not 
impossible,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  impossible  is  to  continue 
the  embittered  life  we  now  lead,  all  struggling  against  all.  Not 
only  is  this  change  not  impossible ,  but  it  alone  can  save  men  from 
the  miseries  they  suffer ;  and  therefore  this  change  must  inevitably 
come  about  sooner  or  later. 

Dear  brothers.  Why,  and  for  what  end,  do  you  torment  your¬ 
selves?  Only  recollect  that  the  greatest  blessedness  is  offered 
you,  and  accept  it.  It  all  rests  with  you  yourselves.  It  is  so  easy, 
so  simple,  and  so  joyful ! 

But  perhaps  people  who  suffer  and  are  poor  and  oppressed  will 
say  :  “  Yes,  it  may  all  be  very  well  for  the  rich  and  powerful.  It 
is  easy  for  the  rich  and  powerful  to  love  their  enemies,  when 
they  have  those  enemies  in  their  power ;  but  it  is  hard  for  us,  w-ho 
suffer  and  are  oppressed.”  But  this  is  not  true.  Dear  brothers, 
it  is  equally  necessary  for  the  ruling  rich  and  the  oppressed  poor  to 
change  their  understanding  of  life ;  and  it  is  easier  for  the  ix)or 
than  for  the  rich.  Without  altering  their  position,  the  poor  and 
oppressed  need  only  abstain  from  deeds  contrary  to  Love,  and 
not  participate  in  such  deeds  :  deeds,  that  is,  such  as  the  violence 
of  the  police,  the  guards,  and  the  army — and  all  this  organisation 
opposed  to  Love  would  collapse  of  itself.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  for  the  rulers  to  accept  and  fulfil  the  teaching  of  Love. 
To  fulfil  that  teaching,  they  would  have  to  reject  the  snares 
that  enthral  them  :  the  snares  of  power  and  riches ;  and 
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this  is  harder.  The  poor  and  oppressed  have  only  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  new  forms  of  violence,  and  especially  from  taking 
part  in  the  old  forms. 

As  man  develo]'>s  so  does  humanity  develop.  The  consciousness 
of  Love  has  grown  and  still  grows  in  it,  and  has  so  grown  in  our 
day  that  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  it  must  save  us  and  become 
the  basis  of  our  life.  For  what  is  now  going  on  are  but  the  last 
dying  shudders  of  a  life  that  was  violent,  evil,  and  loveless. 

Even  now  it  cannot  but  be  plain  that  all  these  struggles,  all  w 
this  hatred,  all  these  coercive  arrangements,  this  maintaining 
of  the  Powers  and  Government  of  various  people — is  a 
meaningless  deception,  leading  only  to  ever-increasing  calamities. 
And  it  cannot  but  be  clear  that  the  sole,  the  simplest,  and  the 
easiest  salvation  from  all  this,  lies  in  admitting  the  basic  source 
of  the  Life  of  all  men  to  be  Love  ;  that  source  which  inevitably, 
without  any  effort,  replaces  the  greatest  evil  by  the  greatest 
blessedness. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Aj^wstle  John,  having  reached 
extreme  old  age,  was  completely  absorbed  in  one  feeling  which 
he  always  expressed  in  the  same  word,  saying  :  “  Children,  love 
one  another.”  This  was  the  expression  of  one  man’s  old  age, 
that  is  to  say  it  was  the  expression  of  life  that  had  reached  a 
certain  stage.  And  just  so,  on  reaching  a  certain  stage,  should 
the  life  of  humanity  express  itself. 

It  is  so  simple,  so  clear.  You  live;  that  is,  are  born,  grow, 
mature,  grow  old,  and  then  you  die.  Is  it  possible  that  the  aim 
of  your  life  can  be  in  yourself?  Certainly  not.  How  then?  man 
asks  himself.  What  then  am  I  ?  And  the  only  answer  is  :  I 
am  something  that  loves ;  at  first  it  seems,  something  loving  only 
itself ;  but  one  need  only  live  a  little  and  think  a  little  to  see 
that  to  love  the  self  which  passes  through  life  and  dies,  is  im^ws- 
sible  and  jnirposeless.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  love,  and  I  love 
myself.  But,  loving  myself,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  object  of 
my  love  is  unworthy  of  it ;  yet  not  to  love  is  impossible  for  me. 

In  Love  is  Life.  What  is  to  happen?  To  love  others  ;  one’s 
neighbours,  friends,  and  those  who  love  us?  At  first  it  seems 
that  this  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  Love  ;  but  all  these  people 
are  in  the  first  place  imperfect,  and,  secondly,  they  change,  and, 
above  all,  they  die.  What  is  one  to  love?  The  only  answer  is  : 
Love  all,  love  the  source  of  Love,  love  Love,  love  God.  Love,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  loved  one,  nor  for  oneself,  but  for  Love’s  sake. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  this,  and  at  once  all  the  evil 
of  human  life  disappears,  and  its  meaning  becomes  clear  and 
joyful. 

■‘Yes,”  people  say,  “that  would  be  well.  What  could  be 
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better?  It  would  be  well  to  love  and  live  for  Love,  if  all  would 
live  so.  But  how  can  I  live  for  Love,  and  give  my  all  to  others, 
w’hile  others  live  for  themselves,  for  their  bodies?  What  will 
become  of  me,  and  not  of  me  alone,  but  of  my  family,  and  of 
those  I  love  and  cannot  help  loving?  Love  has  long  been  talked 
about,  but  no  one  follows  this  advice,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  it.  To  yield  one’s  life  to  Love  would  only  then  be  possible, 
if  all  men  suddenly,  by  some  miracle,  changed  their  worldly, 
bodily  life  for  a  spiritual,  divine  life.  But  the  miracle  does  not 
occur,  and  therefore  it  is  all  unpractical  talk.”  So  say  those 
who  soothe  themselves  in  their  false,  accustomed  ways  of 
life.  They  say  this,  but  in  the  depth  of  their  souls  they  know 
they  are  WTong.  They  know  these  reflections  to  be  untrue.  They 
are  untrue  because  only  for  the  advantage  of  our  worldly,  bodily 
life  is  it  necessary  that  people  should  all  suddenly  change  their 
life  ;  but  not  for  the  spiritual  life  :  the  Love  of  God  and  man. 

Love  gives  blessedness  to  man  not  by  its  consequences  :  the 
Love  itself  gives  blessedness  quite  indeixiiidently  of  how  other 
people  act,  and,  in  general,  of  all  that  takes  place  in  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Love  gives  blessedness,  in  that  man,  w’hen  loving, 
unites  with  God,  and  not  only  desires  nothing  for  himself,  but 
w’ishes  to  give  all  he  has,  and  his  life  itself,  for  others ;  and  in  sur¬ 
render  of  himself  to  God,  he  finds  his  welfare.  And  therefore  all 
that  others  do.  and  all  that  goes  on  in  the  w'orld,  can  have  no 
influence  on  his  conduct.  To  love,  means  to  yield  oneself  to 
God,  and  to  do  what  God  wishes  ;  and  God  is  Love  ;  that  is  to  say. 
He  wishes  the  welfare  of  all,  and  therefore  cannot  wish  man  to 
perish,  fulfilling  His  law. 

The  loving  man  alone  does  not  perish  among  the  non-loving. 
Or  if  he  perishes  among  men,  as  Christ  perished  on  the  cross,  then 
his  death  is  joyful  to  himself  and  important  for  others ;  not 
despairing  and  insignificant,  as  is  the  death  of  worldly  people. 

So  the  excuse  that  I  do  not  yield  myself  to  Love  because  not 
everyone  does  the  same,  and  I  should  be  left  alone,  is  both  in¬ 
correct  and  bad.  It  is  as  though  a  man  who  ought  to  work  to 
feed  himself  and  his  children,  were  not  to  begin  because  others 
were  not  working. 

Yes,  dear  brothers !  Let  us  devote  our  lives  to  strengthening 
Love  in  ourselves,  and  let  us  allow  the  world  to  go  as  it  will : 
that  is,  as  is  ordained  from  above.  Let  us  act  so,  and  believe 
me  we  shall  then  receive  the  greatest  blessedness  for  ourselves, 
and  do  all  the  good  to  others  it  is  possible  for  us  to  accomplish. 

It  is  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  so  joyful!  Only  love  everynne; 
love  not  only  those  w’ho  are  affectionate,  but  love  all,  especially 
those  w’ho  hate,  as  Christ  taught — and  life  becomes  an  increasing 
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joy,  and  all  the  questions  which  erring  men  so  vainly  seek  to 
solve  by  violence,  will  not  only  solve  themselves,  but  will  cease 
to  exist. 

“  We  know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  Life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  abideth  in  death. 
Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  ye  know  that 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.” 

One  word  more,  dear  brothers.  One  cannot  know  whether 
anything  is  good  or  bad,  unless  one  tests  it  in  life.  If  a  farmer 
is  told  that  it  is  good  to  sow  rye  in  rows,  or  a  beekeeper  that  it  is 
good  to  use  frame-hives,  a  reasonable  farmer  or  beekeeper  will 
experiment  to  find  out  whether  what  he  has  been  told  is  true  ;  and 
he  will  follow  or  not  follow  the  advice,  according  to  the  degree 
to  which  his  experiment  succeeds. 

So  it  is  with  the  whole  business  of  life.  To  know  surely  in 
how  far  the  doctrine  of  Love  is  applicable — try  it ! 

Test  it.  Resolve  for  a  certain  period  to  follow  the  doctrine  of 
Love  in  all  things ;  to  live  so  as  in  all  things  to  remember  first 
of  all,  with  every  man — thief,  drunkard,  rough  officer,  or  de- 
j)endent — not  to  swerve  from  Love ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  have  with  him,  to  remember  his  need  rather  than  your 
own.  And  having  so  lived  for  the  appointed  term,  ask  yourself  : 
was  it  hard  for  you,  and  have  you  injured  or  bettered  your  life? 
And  in  accord  with  the  result  of  your  test,  decide  whether  it  is 
true  that  the  practice  of  Love  gives  welfare  in  life,  or  whether 
that  is  so  only  in  words.  Test  this  :  try,  instead  of  returning  the 
offender  evil  for  evil,  instead  of  condemning  behind  his  back  a  man 
who  lives  badly,  and  so  on — instead  of  all  this,  try  to  resjKjnd 
to  evil  wdth  good,  and  say  no  evil  of  any  man.  Treat  not  even 
a  cow  or  a  dog  harshly,  but  treat  them  kindly  and  affectionately, 
and  live  in  this  way  for  a  day,  or  two,  or  more,  as  an  experiment, 
and  compare  the  state  of  your  soul  with  what  it  was  before. 
Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  see  how,  instead  of  a  surly, 
angry,  and  depressed  condition,  you  wdll  be  bright,  merry,  and 
joyous.  Live  thus  for  a  second  and  a  third  week,  and  you  will 
see  how  your  spiritual  gladness  will  ever  grow  and  grow,  and  not 
only  will  your  work  not  fall  into  disorder,  it  wdll  but  prosper 
more  and  more. 

Only  try  this,  dear  brothers,  and  yon  will  see  that  the  doctrine 
of  Love  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  words,  but  is  a  reality — the 
nearest,  most  intelligible  and  necessary  reality. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

[Translated  hy  Aylmer  Maude,  and  published 
by  arrangement  with  V.  Tchertkoff, 
Editor  “Free  Age  Press,”  Christchurch, 
Hants.  No  rights  reserved.] 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  SOCIALISM. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  having  courteously  opened  its  pages 
to  a  discussion  of  Socialism  between  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  of 
the  Clarion,  and  myself,  I  propose  in  this  article,  as  the  space 
allowed  us  is  severely  limited,  to  touch  only  on  those  underlying 
doctrines  of  the  system  on  which  all  the  street-corner  orators  of 
the  party  are  practically  agreed,  as  it  is  on  the  opinions  of  these 
men,  owing  to  the  mass  of  votes  they  control,  that  Socialism  as 
a  working  scheme  for  the  organic  reconstruction  of  society,  if  it 
ever  come  at  all,  will  have  to  be  built.  As  for  the  “  intellectuals  ” 
of  the  party  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Fabian  Society,  on  the  other 
hand — men  like  Mr.  Ramsay  McDonald,  Mr.  Snowden,  Mr. 
Wells,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — I  have  myself  so  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  them  (as  indeed  with  Mr.  Blatchford  for  that  matter), 
that  my  criticism  of  them  will  be  confined  to  a  much  narrower 
belt  of  doctrine,  though  one  even  more  imixirtant,  namely  their 
scheme  of  reorganisation  itself ;  but  this,  for  want  of  space,  will 
have  to  be  postponed  to  a  future  occasion. 

In  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  however,  who  has  been  hailed  by 
one  writer  as  the  “  Rousseau  of  Socialism,”  and  by  another  as 
‘‘  the  most  influential  force  in  socialistic  literature.”  I  am  glad  to 
recognise  an  opixment  of  the  highest  honour  and  sincerity,  and  one, 
too,  whose  views  and  expositions  have  commended  themselves  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  party,  more,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any 
other  single 'writer.  If,  then,  in  this  friendly  passage  of  arms  I 
am  obliged,  in  order  to  bring  out  my  [ooints  more  clearly,  to  repre¬ 
sent  my  opponent’s  positions  as  moves  in  a  somewhat  slippery 
game,  it  is  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  unworthy  moral 
implication  is  anywhere  involved; — any  more,  indeed,  than  in  all 
sincere  party  controversy,  where  the  rival  leaders  if  they  have 
managed  to  deceive  their  followers,  have  only  done  so  after  first 
having  deceived  themselves. 

Without  further  preliminary,  then,  I  shall,  to  economise  space, 
plunge  at  once  into  the  heart  of  my  subject,  and  let  my  story  tell 
itself  as  it  goes  along ;  the  upshot  of  my  demonstration  being  to 
prove  that  until  the  intellectual  world  has  entirely  lost  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Socialism,  except  by  a  physical-force  revolution  cannot, 
and  will  not,  come. 

Now  the  proposals  of  the  Socialists  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  only  detain  us  for  a  moment.  They  may  be  formulated  as 
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follows  : — Firstly,  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  whole  of  the 
instruments  of  Production,  of  Distribution,  and  of  Exchange,  to  be 
worked  in  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  secondly, 
the  contention  that  in  the  normal  course  of  Social  Evolution  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  this  to  be  inaugurated,  and  for  the  process 
of  social  reconstruction  founded  on  it  to  begin;  and,  lastly,  that 
this  reorganisation  is  not  only  to  be  sanctioned,  but  to  be  initiated, 
directed,  and  controlled,  by  the  Working  Classes  or  by  those  of 
their  leaders  in  whom  they  may  choose  to  repose  confidence. 

On  these  positions  there  is  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  all  classes  of  Socialists ;  but  as  to  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  for  their  expropriation  by  the  State , 
this  will  differ  according  to  the  wing  of  the  Socialist  camp  to 
which  they  happen  to  belong.  The  street-corner  men,  with  their 
vast  army  of  followers,  would  give  the  owners  but  a  short  shrift, 
with  scant  compensation  or  none  ;  the  Parliamentary  cohort  would 
be  somewhat  more  liberal,  perhaps  even  indulgent ;  while  the  In¬ 
tellectuals  of  the  Fabian  right  wing  would  make  their  terms  with 
the  dispossessed  landlords  and  capitalists  so  easy,  and  their  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  State  so  gradual,  that  in  a  cause  at  once  so  noble, 
patriotic,  and  honourable,  noblesse  oblige  itself  would  almost 
suffice  to  secure  their  acquiescence,  and  make  them  doff  their 
hats  to  it  all,  in  token  of  their  courtesy  and  goodwill !  But  how¬ 
ever  much  the  different  wings  of  the  party  may  differ  on  this 
matter  of  compensation,  whether  on  the  ground  of  principle,  of 
expediency,  or  of  common  social  decency,  all  are  agreed  in  the 
three  points  I  have  mentioned  above.  But  these  are  so  complete 
a  turning  upside  down  of  all  the  recognised  processes  of  human 
evolution  up  to  the  present  hour  (except  as  episodes  in  times  of 
revolution),  are  so  clearly  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog 
instead  of  the  dog  its  tail,  that  what  I  have  to  do  here  is  to  show 
where  these  curious  conceptions  came  from,  what  the  intellectual 
illusions  are  which  have  given  colour  to  them,  and  made  them 
seem  plausible,  and  what  the  reasons  are  which  have  made  it 
appear  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  their  inauguration  and  advent. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  we  may  say  that  these  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  of  Socialism  arose  and  gained  currency 
through  the  peculiar  Political  Economy  of  Karl  Marx.  He  had 
observed  that  Modern  Machine  Production,  unlike  the  hand  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  preceding  centuries,  yielded  a  large  surplus  over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  for  a  decent  subsistence ;  and  that 
this  surplus,  ever  mounting  up  higher  and  higher,  was  being 
drained  off  and  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  a  small  body  of  men — 
the  Capitalists — who  had  had  the  good  fortune,  while  playing  the 
game  of  wealth  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
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country,  to  get  hold  of  these  machines.  And  as  the  question  with 
Marx  was  one,  not  so  much  of  ordinary  legal  justice  as  of  strict 
economic  justice  in  the  division  of  the  surplus — whereby  each  man 
should  get  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  neither  more  nor  less— it  be¬ 
came  necessary  as  a  preliminary  for  him  to  inquire  as  to  precisely 
what  men  or  body  of  men  it  was  to  whom  this  surplus  was  due, 
and  without  whose  special  exertions  it  could  not  have  come  into 
being  at  all.  Now  Marx  himself  quite  recognised  that  the  Work¬ 
ing  Men  w’ithout  machines  or  rude  implements  of  some  kind, 
must,  metaphorically  speaking,  “eat  their  heads  off”  from  day 
to  day,  with  as  little  hope  or  chance  of  accumulating  any  surplus 
for  themselves  as  the  swarming  millions  of  Hindoo  peasants.  He 
saw,  in  fact,  that  it  was  to  the  machines,  and  to  them  alone,  that 
the  surplus  was  due  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  those  powers  of  Nature 
which  w’ere  embodied  in  the  machines,  and  which,  when  yoked 
to  human  labour,  added,  after  all  deductions  for  their  upkeep,  a 
hundredfold  power  at  every  moment  of  time  to  that  labour.  And 
he  saw  further  that  these  machines,  without  which  the  powers  of 
Nature  could  not  be  enchained,  were  the  result  of  the  toils  of  a 
small  class  of  men  whose  united  brains  had  produced  them— 
namely,  the  Scientists  of  various  orders  engaged  in  discovering 
the  laws  of  Nature  which  regulated  the  operations  of  the  steam 
power,  the  electricity,  the  chemical  or  other  processes  invoh'ed 
in  the  machines ;  the  Inventors,  who  devised  the  mechanical  cvii- 
structions  necessary  to  bring  them  into  concerted  action  and  use ; 
the  men  of  organising  capacity  who  brought  the  machines  together 
into  factories  and  workshops,  in  combinations  :  evolving  the 
greatest  output  with  a  minimum  of  waste ;  and  the  men  of  finan¬ 
cial  or  business  ability  whose  schemes  brought  the  product  to 
market  in  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way.  If,  therefore,  his 
cue  was  to  insist  on  strict  ideal  economic  justice,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  maimed  and  imperfect  justice  of  the  existing  laws  of  the 
State,  it  was  to  these  men  that  the  surplus  really  belonged,  as 
being  directly  the  result  of  their  labour,  and  not  to  the  ordinary 
working  men  at  all.  As  for  the  division  of  this  surplus,  again, 
among  the  various  orders  of  this  small  body  of  men  of  brains,  we 
have  it  on  the  published  authority  of  Mr.  Carnegie  that  in  his 
judgment  (and  it  was  right  honest  of  him  to  admit  as  much)  the 
lion’s  share  ought  to  go,  on  lines  of  strict  economic  justice,  to 
the  Scientists,  Inventors,  and  Discoverers  of  the  first  rank  en¬ 
gaged  ;  and  only  a  much  lesser  amount  to  the  great  Organisers 
and  Capitalists  like  himself,  or  to  the  great  Financiers ;  inasmuch 
as  without  the  Scientist,  the  Inventor,  and  the  Discoverer  of  new 
processes, the  labours  of  the  Organisers,  Capitalists,  and  Financiers, 
would  be  as  barren  of  surplus  as  those  of  the  whole  united  body 
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of  ordinary  Working  Men.  But  Marx  saw  as  well  that  by  the 
existing  laws  of  the  State,  on  which  the  game  of  wealth  was  being 
played,  the  money  capitalists  (Mr.  Carnegie’s  lower  grade  men) 
who  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  machines,  held  the  whip-hand 
not  only  over  the  Working  Men,  but  over  the  Scientists,  In¬ 
ventors,  and  the  non-capitalist  section  of  the  Organisers  as  w’ell, 
and  that,  from  their  coign  of  vantage,  they  could,  under  the  aegis 
of  certain  injustices  in  the  existing  laws,  squeeze,  and  in  the  end 
(as  we  see  in  America  on  the  large  scale)  skin  them  all  alike ; 
even  Edison  admitting  that  had  he  not  started  capitalist  on  his 
own  account,  his  inventions  would  have  left  him  as  jxwr  as  before. 
Now  it  was  this  yawning  gap  between  the  ordinary  code  of  social 
justice  as  embodied  in  the  existing  laws,  and  the  strict  ideal 
economic  code  which  Marx  professed — whereby  each  man  was  to 
be  fully  compensated  for  his  labour,  neither  more  nor  less — that 
gave  this  astute  Economist  his  opening;  and,  like  a  skilled 
attorney,  he  seized  on  it  at  once  as  just  what  he  wanted  in  order 
to  play  his  cards  in  the  interests  of  his  clients,  the  great  body  of 
Working  Men.  And  the  series  of  intellectual  manoeuvres  and 
illusions  by  which  he  sought  to  accomplish  his  end  were,  it  must 
be  confessed,  as  bold  and  ingenious  as  they  were  successful. 
Observing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  by  the  existing  laws  of  property 
the  small  company  of  really  great  men  who  in  their  various  ways 
,  /ere  the  originators,  and,  in  the  true  sense,  masters  of  the  surplus, 
had  been  despoiled  of  their  birthright ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
this  fraud  and  injustice,  having  come  down  to  them  from  long 
past  ages,  had  become  so  consecrated  by  tradition  and  custom  as  a 
thing  of  course,  that  it  was  scarcely  even  felt  by  its  victims  to 
be  an  injustice  at  all ;  and  further,  being  alert  enough  to  see  that 
it  was  neither  to  the  interest  of  the  Capitalist  masters,  nor  of  the 
miscellaneous  millions  of  their  workers,  to  raise  the  point,  but 
rather  to  keep  it  dark;  finding,  I  say,  that  this  conspiracy  of 
silence,  like  a  guilty  secret,  was  covered  by  a  seal  which  neither 
the  Capitalists  nor  the  Workmen  dare  break,  on  pain  of  cutting  off 
their  owm  claim  to  the  inheritance  ;  and  knowing,  besides,  that  he 
could  prove  that  the  surplus,  to  whomsoever  it  was  due,  was  not 
due  to  the  mere  Capitalists,  as  such,  who  had  managed  to  get  hold 
of  it  as  their  private  property  : — seeing  all  this,  Marx  boldly 
stepped  forward  and  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity  announced 
that  it  was  to  the  Workers  alone  that'  the  whole  of  this  surplus  was 
due!  The  toho/e  of  the  surplus — and  to  the  icorfcers  alone  !  Well, 
here  was  indeed  curious  doctrine  for  the  world  to  hear  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded  to  make  it  good,  by 
playing  off  on  his  followers  a  series  of  intellectual  illusions,  all  of 
which  he  advanced  with  an  ingenuity  and  dexterity  which  proved 
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that  if  he  was  not  a  really  great  thinker,  he  was  at  least  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  wide-awake  and  shifty  one. 

The  first  of  these  illusions,  Marx  took  from  the  existing  Political 
Economy  of  his  time — that  old  Economy  of  Adam  Smith,  Kicardo, 
and  Mill,  which  was  then  accepted  by  all  as  the  true  gospel,  but 
which  we  have  now  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Ashley  (in 
his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
British  Association)  for  saying  is  regarded  by  all  competent  special¬ 
ists  of  the  science  as  at  last  (piite  ’’dead.”  In  this  old  Economy, 
it  was  written  down  by  Adam  Smith  that  Labour  was  the  source 
of  all  value,  and  of  all  surplus.  This  dictum  Marx  snatched  at, 
and  urged  it  on  his  followers  as  authority  for  his  contention  that 
to  them,  in  strict  economic  justice,  the  whole  surplus  belonged  — 
and  to  them  alone.  Kicardo,  again,  had  shown  that  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  could,  by  what  he  called  an  “iron  law,”  never  rise 
above  the  level  of  a  bare  subsistence.  Putting  these  two  doctrines 
of  what  is  now  an  old  and  dead  system  of  Political  Economy 
together — ridiculous  fallacies  both,  as  the  logic  of  events  has  since 
demonstrated — Marx  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  his  followers 
that  although  they  w'ere  the  real  authors  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
w'orld,  they  were  condemned  by  an  “  iron  law  ”  from  which  there 
was  no  escape,  to  for  ever  exist  on  the  hungry  margin  of  a  bare 
subsistence;  while  their  masters,  the  Capitalists,  who  reaped 
where  they  had  not  sown,  appropriated  the  surplus,  and  on  it 
lived  their  lives  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence.  He  carefully 
abstained  from  telling  them  that  it  was  the  surplus  product  of 
the  machines  which  the  Capitalists  had  expropriated — which  would 
have  been  true — but  told  them  instead  that  the  surplus  was  their 
f)roduct,  which  was  false.  But  lest  there  should  remain  any 
lingering  doubts  in  their  minds  that  they,  the  Working  ^len 
(incredible  as  it  might  appear)  were  really  the  authors  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  that  they  therefore  should  possess  it  all, 
Marx  undertook  to  demonstrate  it  to  them  independently  on  bis 
own  account,  in  his  celebrated  w’ork  on  “  Capital.”  He  proposed, 

.  in  a  word,  to  show  them  in  this  book  the  trick  by  which  those 
who  had  “  made  ”  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  Working  Men, 
had  been  and  w'ere  being  kept  out  of  it  by  the  Capitalists ;  and, 
further,  to  prove  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  certain  deep 
economic  laws  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  he  alone  held  the 
key.  Now  I  wdsh  to  protest  here  that  there  is  no  economic  law 
involved  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the 
possession  of  economic  power,  and  the  playing  of  it,  like  a  hand 
of  cards,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game  of  wealth,  as  embo¬ 
died  in  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  State.  There  is  no  mystery  in  it ; 
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no  obscure  and  recondite  economic  laws  known  only  to  the 
initiates  and  experts ;  it  is  the  merest  platitude  and  truism ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Trades 
Unionists  could  only  gather  in  all  the  workmen  within  a  single 
fold  to-morrow,  and  get  them  to  hold  solidly  together,  they 
could,  in  their  turn,  unless  the  rules  of  the  game  w^ere  altered, 
squeeze  the  Capitalists  until  they  were  bled  white,  so  far  as  any 
economic  law,  other  than  that  of  simple  legal  power,  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Capitalists  own  the  machines — which,  as  we  have 
seen,  really  do  the  work  and  are  the  causes  of  the  surplus — pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  landowners  own  the  land,  w'hose  natural  fertility 
again  is  the  cause  of  the  surplus  from  which  they  derive  their 
rents.  They  have  either  purchased  these  machines  or  invented 
them  themselves,  just  as  the  landlords  have  either  purchased  their 
lands  or  inherited  them  from  those  who  won  them  by  conquest. 
The  landlords,  as  is  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  clear 
the  land,  drain  it,  and  build  the  necessary  barns  and  outhouses; 
precisely  as  the  Capitalists  pay  for  the  making  of  the  machines, 
the  keeping  of  them  in  repair,  and  the  building  of  the  necessary 
workshops.  If  the  peasants  work  all  day  long,  and  the  land  is  so 
fertile  that  by  delving  and  weeding  it  for,  say,  six  hours,  the 
peasant  produces  his  own  subsistence,  the  landlord  can  make  his 
rent  out  of  the  other  six,  and  so  goes  on  with  the  cultivation ;  if 
it  is  so  poor  that  by  working  all  day  long  the  peasants  can  only 
earn  the  barest  living  for  themselves,  wuth  nothing  over  for  the 
landlord’s  rent,  he  abandons  it^  or  keeps  it  on,  out  of  motives  of 
philanthropy,  for  their  sake.  So,  too,  if  the  Capitalist  has  got 
hold  of  machines  so  efficient  that  he  can  see  his  way  at  existing 
market  prices  to  put  their  product  on  the  market  with  a  profit 
(owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  twelve  hours’  attendance  on  the 
machines,  for  which  he  pays  wmges,  the  product  of  six  hours,  say, 
covers  all  expenses,  and  the  surplus  he  gets  for  himself),  he  goes 
on  wuth  the  business ;  but  if  the  whole  twelve  hours’  attendance 
will  only  pay  his  expenses  and  leave  nothing  for  himself,  he 
closes  his  works — that  is  all.  There  is,  I  repeat,  no  mystery 
in  it ;  for  where  did  Marx  really  imagine  the  Capitalist  could  get 
his  profits  from,  if  not  out  of  the  men?  The  machines  do  the 
work,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  made  of  gold,  bits  of  which  he 
can  scrape  off  for  his  living,  as  men  in  the  old  days  did  by 
“sweating”  sovereigns.  They  must  be  set  going  and  otherwise 
attended  to,  and  their  products  taken  from  them  as  they  emerge  ; 
but  as  men  only  can  do  this,  and  not  horses,  or  dogs,  or  apes, 
how,  I  ask,  can  the  Capitalist  make  his  living,  if  he  is  to  continue 
in  business,  unless  he  gets  it  out  of  the  men?  And  that  means, 
not  that  the  men  do  the  work,  while  the  Capitalists  dock  them  of 
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part  of  their  pay,  but  that  the  machines  do  the  work,  and  that 
both  Capitalists  and  men  are  partners  who  must  settle  between 
them  their  respective  divisions  of  the  spoil.  If  they  quarrel  over 
the  division — having  as  a  preliminary  paid  the  inventor  first  for 
that  amount  of  the  produce  which  they  have  made  out  of  his 
machine,  over  and  above  what  they  could  together  have  produced 
without  it — they  can  settle  the  question  of  which  of  them  exploits 
the  other,  by  considering  how’  they  would  respectively  fare  if 
obliged  to  work  without  the  help  of  the  machines.  The  inventor, 
unless,  like  Edison,  he  does  the  work  himself,  requires  the  aid 
of  the  organiser,  who  in  consequence  can,  by  reason  of  his  brains, 
command,  like  a  barrister  or  physician,  his  own  terms ;  but  where 
would  the  poor  artisans  be  in  their  millions  if,  deprived  of  the 
invention,  they  had  to  do  their  w'ork  on  their  old  hand  looms,  or 
wdth  their  old  gin-horses  or  windmills?  Why,  instead  of  arguing 
with  their  employers  on  the  hardships  of  their  lot  in  having  to 
work  0.  few  hours  extra  in  order  that  he  too  should,  like  them¬ 
selves,  make  his  living,  half  of  the  present  existing  population 
w’ould  have  to  work  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  round  for  the 
privilege  of  existing  at  all ;  and  the  rest  would  die  of  starvation. 
That,  to  put  it  bluntly,  is  what  the  whole  thing  w'ould  amount 
to,  if  you  will  insist,  as  Marx  does,  on  a  strict  economic  justice. 
It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  The  whole  matter  is  one  of 
brute  economic  power  of  one  man  over  others  or  another,  such  as 
is  seen  every  day  and  in  every  walk  of  life ;  and  there  is  no 
economic  laic,  properly  so-called,  in  it  at  all.  But  Marx  does  not 
put  it  so ;  and  what  I  charge  him  w’ith  is  that  he  misrepresented 
the  plain  facts  (sincerely,  no  doubt),  as  I  have  given  them,  in 
the  interests  of  his  clients.  What  he  did  in  his  work  on  Capital 
was  this,  and  it  may  be  put  in  a  nutshell ;  indeed,  the  reader  will 
already  have  anticipated  it  for  himself  without  any  prompting. 
He  cunningly  substituted  everywhere  the  work  of  the  artisans 
and  labourers  attending  on  the  machines,  for  the  work  of  the 
machines  themselves,  as  if  the  two  were  identical ;  on  the  ground, 
I  presume,  that  as  the  machines  are  but  dead  wood  and  iron,  and 
cannot  themselves  be  paid  in  any  way  for  what  they  do,  and  the 
inventor  is  not  found  standing  beside  them  all  day  long,  drafting 
off  his  share  into  his  own  private  warehouse,  the  workmen  who 
attend  them  can  step  into  his  place  and  claim  the  united  product 
as  their  own — as  if, like  Coriolanus,  they  “alone  did  it.”  And  to 
cover  up  this  subtle  perversion,  and  divert  the  eyes  of  his  followers 
from  it,  he  everywhere  throughout  the  book  speaks  of  the  mere 
building  of  the  machines  by  the  artisan  as  if  it  were  the  same 
thing  as  the  inventing  of  the  machine  itself  by  the  inventor ;  and 
so  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  mechanical  product  of  the  artisan. 
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namely  the  machine,  was  the  same  thing  as  the  product  of  the 
machine  itself  !  It  was  as  absurd  as  if  the  peasants  should  argue 
that  the  cause  of  the  crop  lay  in  the  mere  mechanical  work  of 
ditching  and  delving,  rather  than  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  as 
if  the  materialists  should  insist  that  the  actual  food  which  had 
kept  Shakespeare  alive,  w’as  the  cause  of  the  plays  ;  or  the  printer 
who  set  them  up,  of  their  value.  And  with  this  hocus-pocus  by 
which  he  had  deceived  himself,  played  off  on  his  followers  all 
through  the  book — which  he  everywhere  lays  out  in  chapters  hav¬ 
ing  every  appearance  of  logical  continuity  and  scientific  form,  and 
expressed,  too,  in  the  most  solemn  economic  phraseology — it  is  no 
wonder,  I  say,  that  he  deceived  his  millions  of  half-baked  econ¬ 
omists  from  the  workshop  and  the  mine  in  Germany,  England, 
and  France  who  still  wear  the  old  cast-off  clothes  of  Adam  Smith, 
]\Iill,  and  Eicardo  (w’hich  even  an  academic  like  Professor 
Ashley  admits  must  now’  be  thrown  into  the  dustbin),  in  sincerely 
believing  that  they,  the  Workers,  are  the  real  makers  and  authors 
both  of  the  machines  themselves,  and  of  their  surplus  products 
of  which  the  Capitalists  have  robbed  them.  But  it  is  strange  that 
this  pure  perversion  of  the  actual  facts,  based  simply  on  the 
existing  distribution  of  industrial  power  and  not  on  economic  law 
at  all,  should  have  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Socialist  movement  in  England  into  such  a  state  of  ecstasy 
and  admiration ,  as  to  make  him  exultingly  declare  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  that  Marx  was  the  “  Aristotle  of  Political  Economy.” 

Now  all  this  w’as  from  the  purely  economic  side ;  but  I  have  a 
more  serious  indictment  to  make  against  Marx  from  the  moral  side, 
in  that  by  the  intellectual  sleight-of-hand  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  expose,  he  has  perverted  the  highly  moral,  and  indeed  ideal, 
economic  code  which  he  and  his  followers  profess,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  one  of  the  worst  injustices  of  the  moral  code  of  his 
opponents.  This  was  done  by  the  trick  of  what  I  shall  call  for 
the  nonce  ‘‘the  dead  invention,” — and  a  single  illustration  will 
be  ample  to  make  clear  my  meaning.  A  scientific  man,  or  in¬ 
ventor,  alone  or  in  co-operation,  has  produced,  let  us  say,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  invention  or  new  process,  like  the  steam  engine,  the  power 
loom,  or  a  chemical  dye,  and  after  enjoying  a  royalty  on  it  for  some 
fourteen  years  or  so,  it  reverts  by  decree  of  existing  law  to  the 
public,  and  he,  the  inventor  or  discoverer,  becomes  thereafter 
economically  dead;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  any  machinist  or 
workman  who  can  pay  for  the  materials  of  which  the  engine  or 
loom  is  composed ,  may  make  one  and  set  it  up  in  his  back  garden 
or  shed ,  and  as  he  contemplates  with  pride  the  excess  of  its  products 
in  a  week  over  what  he  himself  could  ever  have  produced  without 
it  in  a  lifetime,  can  complacently  look  the  w’orld  in  the  face  and 
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say  :  “  See  -what  I  by  my  own  industry  and  unaided  exertions 
have  done;”  and  really  imagines,  poor  soul,  that  because  he  has 
no  longer  to  pay  the  inventor  a  royalty  for  its  use,  he  is  in  strict 
justice  as  much  entitled  to  the  whole  produce  of  his  machine  or 
process  as  if  he  had  invented  or  discovered  it  himself !  And  yet 
had  this  apostle  of  pure  economic  justice,  Marx,  who  was  going 
to  have  no  economic  injustice  in  his  Commonwealth,  paused  for 
a  moment  before  he  attempted  to  pass  this  spurious  coin  off  on 
his  followers  as  genuine,  and  told  them  that  as  the  question  was 
one  of  strict  economic  justice  (and  not  of  the  ordinary  so-called 
justice  of  the  existing  laws,  which  according  to  him  were  a  rank 
injustice),  the  Scientist,  Inventor,  and  Discoverer  had  as  much 
right  to  the  surplus  of  product  which  came  from  their  brains,  and 
for  as  long  a  time,  i.e.,  in  perpetuity ,  as  the  landlords  had  to  their 
lands,  or  the  workmen  to  their  tools  ; — had  he  told  them  this,  and 
then  turned  round  on  the  engine  or  loom  maker,  and  asked  him 
what  part  of  that  produce  (over  and  above  what  he  could  have 
himself  made  without  it)  he  should  now  expect  to  get  from  it,  he 
would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  his  deluded  followers  to  the  fact 
that  but  for  the  absence  of  the  royalty  which  had  been  stolen  in 
its  perpetuity  from  the  inventor  by  the  power,  rather  than  by  the 
economic  justice,  of  the  State,  he  (the  workman)  who  had  just 
been  boasting  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  made ,  would  find  him¬ 
self  in  his  old  kennel  again,  “  eating  his  head  off,”  and  feasting, 
not  on  the  sirloin,  but  on  the  scrag-end  of  the  bone,  as  before. 
It  w’as  a  rare  piece  of  hocus-pocus,  this  of  Marx,  and  has  com¬ 
pletely  ‘‘  taken  in  ”  his  followers — the  orators  of  the  street-corner— 
who,  themselves  deceived  by  it,  score  most  of  their  debating  points 
over  the  audiences  whom  they  address,  by  confounding  together 
and  playing  off  against  each  other,  as  suits  their  argument  or  pur¬ 
pose,  these  two  kinds  of  justice  on  whose  distinction  and  differ¬ 
ence  they  themselves  lay  so  much  stress — namely,  the  ordinary 
justice  as  embodied  in  the  accepted  rules  of  the  industrial  game 
and  the  existing  laws  of  the  State  (which  are  founded  on  Political 
Power,  and  against  which  they  protest),  and  the  strict  laws  of 
ideal  economic  justice  on  which,  should  the  heavens  fall,  they 
profess  that  Socialism  must  and  shall  be  made  to  stand. 

The  Socialists  have,  therefore,  if  they  would  release  themselves 
from  this  disingenuous  position,  to  choose  on  which  of  these  horns 
they  prefer  to  be  impaled.  If  they  choose  the  former,  namely, 
the  ordinary  justice  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  they 
will,  of  course,  do  as  all  other  political  parties  when  they  had  the 
power  have  done  before  them  :  they  will  use  the  political  power 
which  their  numbers  and  their  votes  have  given  them  to  turn 
upside  down  the  existing  Constitution,  and  install  in  its  place,  for 
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the  first  time  in  history,  a  Government  not  only  framed  in  the 
interests,  but  “run  ’’  and  administered  by  the  great  masses  of 
working  men ;  their  banners  inscribed  with  the  war-cry  of  the 
orators  of  the  street-comer  ;  “We,  the  working  men,  who  do  all 
the  work,  and  alone  produce  the  surplus  of  wealth  of  which  our 
Capitalist  masters  and  employers  have  robbed  us,  having  now 
come  into  our  own,  hereby  declare,”  &c.  Now,  were  I  a  party 
politician,  I  confess  I  should  not  blame  them,  for  this  is  precisely 
the  type  of  Social  Justice — the  Justice  of  Power,  we  may  call  it — 
with  which  their  existing  political  masters  have  always  indoc¬ 
trinated  them.  When  the  landowmers  were  in  ix)wer,  they  so 
arranged  it  that  they  should  skim  off  the  cream  of  surplus,  and 
give  their  herd  of  retainers,  petty  tradesmen,  and  artisans,  the 
leavings ;  when,  the  turn  of  the  manufacturers  came,  they  did  the 
same  with  their  w’orkers ;  and  when  the  age  of  machine  industry 
at  last  set  in  with  the  great  inventions,  these  same  manufac¬ 
turers,  now  growm  to  mighty  capitalists,  with  the  aid  of  their 
collaterals — the  financial  potentates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Tory,  Whig,  Liberal,  and  even  Eadical  politicians  (with  their 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire)  on  the  other — were  enabled  to  squeeze 
the  poor  Working  Man  more  than  ever ;  and  not  the  Working  Man 
only,  but  the  Scientists,  Inventors,  and  Discoverers,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  the  real  authors  of  the  accumulating  surplus 
wealth  of  the  world  as  well.  But  with  this  difference  :  that  w'hile 
the  old  political  parties — Tory,  Whig,  Liberal,  &c. — would,  and 
indeed  did,  grant  those  who  figure  in  the  industrial  annals  of  a 
country  as  its  “  great  men,”  some  small  honorarium  for  their 
services,  either  in  the  form  of  a  few  years’  royalty,  or  a  belated 
knighthood,  or  perhaps  a  book  or  newspaper  eulogium  after  their 
death  ;  the  Socialists  would  skin  them  all  alike,  and  give  them,  on 
their  basis  of  “  average  labour  time,”  only  the  wages  of  the 
navvies,  the  coalheavers,  the  wool-pickers,  the  railway  porters,  or 
the  miners.  Indeed,  on  this  basis,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  at  a  pinch  vote  them  even  less  than  their  horses,  who 
do  so  much  more  work — and  especially  those  of  them  who,  like 
Mr.  Blatchford,  are  Darwinians — now’  that  the  old  w’all  has  been 
broken  down  which  was  formerly  believed  to  separate  man  from 
the  brutes. 

Now’  to  this  complexion  must  the  Socialists  logically  come,  if, 
when  caught  shuffling  the  moral  bases  of  their  doctrine,  they  elect 
to  follow  the  one  given  them  by  the  existing  political  parties,  and 
stand  by  the  ordinary  economic  justice  of  the  lawSy  based  on  Class 
Power,  and  worked  in  its  interest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialists  elect  to  stake  their  cause  on  the  pure  ideal  economic 
justice  which  they  profess,  and  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  it — 
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whereby  each  man  gets  economically  precisely  that  share  of  the 
surplus  of  wealth  which  he  has  produced,  neither  more  nor  less- 
then  they  will  have  to  follow  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  apportioning  of 
what  this  ideal  justice  demands  ;  and  the  division  will  have  to  go 
in  a  descending  ratio  : — the  lion’s  share  falling  to  the  Scientists 
and  Inventors,  who  have  discovered  the  laws  of  Nature  and  devised 
the  machines ;  a  less  amount  to  the  Organising  Capitalists ;  still 
less  to  the  collaterals,  the  organising  Financiers ;  and  so  on  with 
the  rest,  in  descending  degree.  But  where,  then,  would  their 
clients  be — the  great  masses  of  the  Working  Population?  With 
a  little  more  comfort,  perhaps,  but,  on  the  whole,  much  where 
they  are  to-day !  Now  in  putting  the  matter  thus  brutally,  it  is 
to  be,  of  course,  understood  that  I  am  doing  so  to  clear  the  minds 
of  the  Socialists  of  cant,  and  to  let  them  see  what  their  theory 
and  plan  of  campaign  will  come  to,  if  they  take  the  purely 
economic  view  of  justice  as  the  basis  of  Social  Evolution.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  take  my  stand  on  quite  another  kind  of  justice — Evolu¬ 
tionary  Justice,  if  I  may  call  it  so — which  differs  toto  ccelo  from 
this  pure  Economic  Justice  ;  but  the  exposition  of  which,  for  want 
of  space,  I  must  defer  to  a  future  occasion.  But  if  the  Socialists 
will  insist  on  their  Economic  Justice  as  the  be-all  and  end-all,  I 
shall  continue  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  really  “great  men  ’’  of  the 
Economic  wwld — the  Scientists,  Discoverers,  and  Inventors — as 
being  the  real  dispossessed ,  disinherited ,  and  exploited ;  and  not 
for  the  vast  miscellaneous  multitudes  of  ordinary  working  men. 
And  I  will  go  farther,  and  venture  to  say  that,  unless  the  old 
ix)litical  parties  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  remedy  this 
existing  economic  injustice,  the  Socialist  orators  of  the  street- 
corner  will  continue  to  play  off  on  the  public  their  tricks  of  the 
“dead  invention,”  and  the  rest,  with  ever-increasing  success; 
for  no  one,  if  the  pure  economic  argument  is  alone  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  will  have  the  face  to  assert  that  the  great  mass  of  mere 
do-nothings,  money-capitalists  and  financiers  (as  distinct  from  the 
organising  ones)  are  anything  more  than  the  barren  inheritors  of 
past  exploitations,  and  the  transmitters  of  the  same. 

I  am,  of  course,  quite  aw'are  of  the  considerations  which  are 
advanced  by  the  Socialists,  as  w'ell  as  by  the  older  political  par¬ 
ties  for  that  matter,  to  minimise  the  economic  position  which 
I  have  given  to  the  Scientists,  Inventors,  and  Discoverers  : — of 
how,  for  example,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  minor  workers  have 
been  engaged  in  building  up  the  successive  steps  to  every  great 
scientific  discovery  and  invention ,  before  the  single  discoverer  with 
whose  name  the  great  invention  is  identified  has  planted  his 
flagstaff  on  the  summit;  of  how,  again,  many  if  not  most  of 
them  have  been  foremen  or  ordinary  working  men,  so  lending 
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colour  to  the  claim  that  “we,  the  working  men,  have  done  it  all,” 

4c.  Well,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  welcome  all  these  in  their 
degree  to  my  fold,  and  to  claim  them  as  my  clients;  and  yet  I 
still  insist  that  if  you  take,  say,  the  great  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  a  single  generation,  and  compute  the  wealth  that  has 
been  added  to  the  nation  or  the  world  by  them  w'ithin  that 
period,  you  could  pack  the  really  great  men  concerned  in  an 
ordinary  sailing-boat ;  the  miscellaneous  multitude  of  un¬ 
known  foremen  and  workmen  w’ho  have  made  the 

smaller  improvements,  and  so  led  up  to  the  greater 
inventions,  in  an  ordinary  merchantman ;  and  all  the 
rest  in  one  or  tw'o  big  men  of  wmr.  And  if  in  each 

generation  these  should  sail  away  in  disgust  from  their  own  in¬ 
hospitable  shores,  taking  if  it  were  possible  their  discoveries  and 
inventions  with  them,  and  leaving  behind  the  miscellaneous 
millions,  these  latter  left  to  themselves  would  have  to  scratch 
the  ground  with  their  wooden  ploughs,  or  live  on  potatoes  and  herbs 
as  of  yore — unless,  indeed,  as  a  makeshift,  they  fell  back  on  the 
antiquated  machinery  of  the  ‘  ‘  dead  inventions  ’  ’  of  former  gene¬ 
rations,  of  which  the  disinherited  families  and  heirs  have  been 
defrauded.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  all  the  really  great  things 
that  make  the  civilisation  of  the  world  in  every  department  of 
life  are  the  outcome  and  results  of  the  brains  of  a  small  number 
of  “great  men,”  who  in  each  generation  can  (when  an  inven¬ 
tory  is  taken  in  the  retrospect)  be  counted  almost  on  one’s  fingers  ; 
and  for  the  great  masses  of  men  of  whatever  station  to  deny  it, 
minimise  it,  or  pretend  not  to  see  it,  is  an  organised  hypocrisy. 
In  the  sports  and  games  which  these  masses  most  affect,  this  is 
freely  admitted — w^hether  it  be  in  reference  to  chess,  or  billiards, 
or  cricket,  or  tennis,  or  what-not — for  here  their  pretensions  can 
be  promptly  brought  to  the  test ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  the  good 
sense  not  to  try  it,  but  to  confine  themselves  rather  to  looking  on, 
seeing  fair  play  done,  and  applauding  and  rewarding  the  victors. 
But  in  intellectual  matters  of  all  kinds,  this  is  not  the  case ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  great  men  in  all  these 
departments,  on  whom  not  only  the  civilisation  but  the  wealth 
of  the  world  depends — whether  in  Beligion,  Philosophy,  Science, 
or  Mechanical  Invention — can  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history  be  compressed  within  the  index  of  an  ordinary  encyclo- 
psedia,  so  tardy  has  Been  their  recognition  and  so  infamous  their 
treatment  and  pay,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have  had  to 
go  to  their  graves  leaving  their  wives  and  families  in  poverty. 
And  as  the  question  at  this  point  in  my  challenge  to  the  Socialists 
is  one  of  Economic  Justice,  I  must  repeat  that  until  this  scarlet 
injustice,  this  ignominious  public  theft  (for  it  is  no  less)  is 
remedied  by  the  existing  political  parties  of  the  State,  of  what- 
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ever  shade,  the  Socialists  with  it  in  their  rear  need  have  no  fear 
of  putting  on  full  steam  ahead ,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  gained 
the  power  by  their  numbers  and  their  votes,  proceeding  to  squeeze 
the  ‘  ‘  classes  ’  ’  as  they  themselves  have  already  been  squeezed 
by  them  ;  and  no  one  will  logically  have  the  effrontery  to  say  them 
nay.  But  were  this  existing  legal  injustice  once  remedied,  there 
would,  on  the  Socialists’  own  professed  lines  of  a  strictly  economic 
evolution,  no  longer  exist  any  raison  d’etre  for  their  proposed 
revolutionary  upheaval  or  reconstruction  of  society  at  all ;  for 
with  their  numbers  and  their  votes,  all  existing  injustices  between 
themselves  and  their  capitalist  employers  could  easily  be  adjusted 
by  ordinary  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  its 
laws ;  while  with  capitalists  like  Edison  or  Westinghouse  as  their 
masters,  their  envy  would  be  turned  into  an  admiration  as  great, 
and  their  hatred  into  a  loyalty  as  devoted  and  pure ,  as  that  which 
they  now  so  willingly  and  spontaneously  give  to  their  heroes  of 
the  cricket  and  the  football  field. 

Here  ends,  then,  my  indictment  of  Socialism  on  its  purely 
Economic  and  Moral  side — on  those  aspects  of  it,  in  a  word,  on 
which  the  orators  of  the  street-comer  (whom,  as  followers  of 
Marx,  I  have  proposed  to  myself  as  my  special  opponents  in  this 
paper)  profess  to  rest  their  whole  case  as  basis  and  preliminary 
to  their  reconstruction  both  of  Industry  and  of  Society,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  French  Revolutionaries  based  their  schemes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  France  on  the  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and 
Equality  of  the  teachings  of  Rousseau. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  on  farther,  and  to  have  broken 
down  as  far  asi  I  am  able  the  curious  doctrine  of  Social  Evolution 
which  leads  up  to  it,  and  which  is  regarded  by  the  Socialists 
themselves  as  an  outer  ring  of  defence  of  the  very  first  value  in 
buttressing  up  that  inner  code  of  economic  and  moral  doctrine 
which  I  have  just  exposed.  But  my  Editor  warns  me  that  my 
space  has  run  out,  and  I  must  leave  this,  as  well  as  my  criticism 
of  the  Fabian  reconstruction,  to  a  future  occasion,  commending 
the  points  already  raised  to  Mr.  Blatchford’s  consideration  in  his 
reply. 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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For  two  years  past  a  demand  has  been  made  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Navy  by  a  small  section  of  critics  of  the 
present  naval  administration,  who  have  remained  anonymous, 
and  whose  authority  and  influence  cannot  therefore  be  appraised. 

A  similar  suggestion  was  made  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
Unionist  Government  was  in  office,  and  it  was  ignored.  Con¬ 
stitutionally  the  Government  of  the  day  is  responsible  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  politician  naturally  insists 
that  criticism  can  find  adequate  expression  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  expert  administrators,  particu¬ 
larly  when  concerned  in  matters  upon  which  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  the  largest  possible  measure  of  secrecy,  such  as  the 
preparation  for  war,  cannot  be  permitted  to  appear  before  an 
unconstitutional  assembly  and  submit  to  ‘  ‘  fishing  ’  ’  questions  by 
irresponsible  critics. 

No  naval  inquiry  was  held  ten  years  ago,  and  apparently  no 
naval  inquiry  will  be  instituted  to-day,  and  the  question  remains, 
“Is  our  supremacy  being  maintained?”  An  answer  may  be 
reached  by  a  process  of  comparison.  In  the  absence  of  an  official 
investigation  it  is  possible,  fortunately,  to  hold  an  informal 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Navy  to-day  and  its  condition 
ten  years  ago,  and  by  contrast  to  judge  what  progress  has  been 
made.  For  the  purpose  of  such  an  inquiry  a  number  of 
authorities  are  available.  The  facts  as  to  the  state  of  the  Navy 
ten  years  ago,  which  are  here  presented  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  existing  condition  of  British  defences,  have  been 
drawn  from  well-known  and  easily  accessible  sources.  These 
include  the  ”  Navy  Lists,”  the  reix)rt  of  the  important  conference 
called  by  the  Navy  League  in  June,  1898,  on  ‘‘  the  position  of  this 
country  if  involved  in  war,”  and  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution ;  a  series  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  ;  the  Naval  Annuals  of  the  period  ;  the  most  wddely-read 
service  journal.  The  Naval  and  Military  Record,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steevens’s  masterly  exposition  of  Naval  Policy,  which  appeared 
little  over  ten  years  ago.  There  is  no  lack  of  detailed  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  Navy  at  a  time  when  public  agitation  wms 
growing  in  intensity,  and  there  w'as  a  general  feeling  that  the 
state  of  the  Fleet  was  such  as  to  occasion  grievous  anxiety. 
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The  Fleets  at  Sea  and  in  Keserve. 

Ten  years  ago  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year  there  was  no 
organised  naval  force  of  any  kind  in  British  waters.  The  Channel 
Squadron,  in  January,  1898,  comprised  eight  battleships,  two 
tirst-class  cruisers,  two  of  the  second  class,  and  one  of  the  third 
class.  It  made  three  cruises  in  the  course  of  the  year.  One  of 
these  was  in  home  waters,  when  it  proceeded  by  the  west  coast 
to  various  Irish  ports ;  two  long  foreign  cruises  took  it  away 
to  Gibraltar,  Arosa  Bay,  and  the  Balearic  Islands.  During  these 
absences  British  waters  were  left  entirely  denuded  of  organised 
naval  force. 

Associated  with  the  Channel  Squadron  there  was  not  a  single 
torpedo  craft.  In  1893  a  special  committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  taking  expert  advice,  stated  : — 

There  is  no  torpedo-boat  organisation  in  the  British  Navy  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  whole  of  the  torpedo  boats  belonging  to  the  British  Navy,  with  a  few 
trifling  and  unimportant  exceptions,  are  laid  up  at  the  home  ports  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Chatham.  These  boats  are  sent  to  sea 
during  the  manoeuvres.  In  order  to  man  them,  the  best  officers,  the  best 
seamen,  and  the  best  artificers  are  called  away  from  the  sea-going  ships. 
The  crews  thus  formed  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  boats,  the  officers 
and  men  composing  them  are  as  a  rule  strangers  to  each  other,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  totally  unacquainted  with  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  which  their  operations  have  to  be  carried  out. 

At  that  time  Great  Britain  had  186  torpedo  boats  in  existence 
or  under  construction,  half  of  them  being  of  large  size. 

Even  so  late  as  ten  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  torpedo  craft 
was  greater,  little  use  was  made  of  the  vessels.  Only  twenty-five 
were  in  commission,  five  in  the  Mediterranean,  two  in  China 
waters,  and  eighteen,  in  the  words  of  the  First  Lord,  “  distri¬ 
buted  between  the  home  ports  for  instructional  purposes,  the 
crews  being  frequently  changed  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
training  of  as  many,  men  as  possible  in  this  special  service.” 
Nowadays  every  torpedo  craft  is  in  commission,  instead  of  being 
“laid  up,”  and  they  are  concentrated,  the  crews  are  “  changed” 
as  infrequently  as  possible  so  as  to  enable  officers  and  men  to 
become  experts  in  this  “special  service,”  and  they  are  organised 
for  war. 

The  ships  in  reserve  were  in  two  main  categories.  First  there 
were  the  port  and  coastguard  ships,  three  first  and  seven  second- 
class  battleships.  They  were  manned,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
about  two-thirds  of  their  complements,  and  were  strung  round  the 
coast,  safely  tied  up.  The  officers  and  men  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  living  in  barracks  at  Barking.  The  ships  were  iin- 
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comfortable ;  the  standard  of  discipline  was  not  high.  With 
reference  to  these  vessels  The  Naval  and  Military  Record 
remarked  : — 

While  stationed  at  their  various  ports  with  reduced  crews,  especially  in  the 
en"ine-rooms,  they  are  not  kept  as  efficient  as  they  might  be.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  coastguard  ships.  The  changes  that  are  continually 
taking  place  in  all  these  ships  among  officers  and  men,  and  keeping  them 
with  such  reduced  crews,  requires  serious  consideration. 

These  were  vessels  to  get  away  from.  They  were  inadequately 
manned,  inefficiently  maintained,  did  the  minimum  of  drill,  and 
spent  only  ten  or  twelve  days  a  year  cruising  when  their  com¬ 
plements  were  increased.  They  remained  almost  throughout  the 
year  in  “splendid”  isolation  and  lamentable  unpreparedness  for 
war.  On  what  principle  of  naval  strategy  they  were  spread  out 
in  this  manner  round  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  here  a 
ship  and  there  a  ship,  without  a  commander-in-chief  or  war 
organisation,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  As  Captain  Mahan  has 
held,  with  universal  agreement,  naval  power  consists  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  power  and  its  skilful  use.  There  was  little  concentra¬ 
tion  in  1898. 

There  were  also  ships  entirely  unmanned,  in  wffiat 
were  styled  the  Fleet  Eeserve  and  the  Dockyard  Eeserve.  For 
a  description  of  this  organisation.  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  E. 
Fremantle,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  at  Plymouth  ten  years 
ago,  is  an  authoritative  witness.  In  his  reminiscences.  The 
Nnvy  as  I  Have  Known  It,  he  points  out  that  the  “A  ”  Division 
was  officially  stated  to  consist  of  vessels  which  could  be  ready 
for  sea  in  forty-eight  hours — they  had,  of  course,  no  crews  on 
board — and  the  “  B  ”  Division  of  ships  which  could  not  be  ready 
for  fourteen  days,  while  men-of-war  requiring  more  extensive 
repairs  w’ere  in  the  Dockyard  Eeserve.  He,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  responsible  for  the  Fleet  Eeserve,  but  he  could  not 
insist  on  repairs  being  carried  out.  He  adds  : — 

On  a  ship's  being  paid  off,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
represent  to  the  Admiralty  what  reserve  she  should  be  placed  in.  Probably 
she  requires  extensive  repairs,  and  he  suggests  her  being  placed  in  the 
Dockyard  Reserve.  This  is  not  approved,  and  eventually  the  order  is  given 
to  place  her  in  the  “  B  ”  Division  of  the  Fleet  Reserve,  against  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief 's  protest.  I  have  known  instances  of  ships  being  one, 
two,  and  even  more  years  in  the  “  B  ”  Division  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  under¬ 
going  extensive  repairs,  with  engines  and  boilers  to  pieces  and  decks  upset, 
during  which  time  they  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  fourteen  days ! 


This  was  the  state  of  ships  in  reserve  ten  years  ago,  but  only 
the  officers  w’ere  aware  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  Each 
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port  was  crowded  with  the  ‘  ‘  lame  ducks  ’  ’  which  lay  In 
“  Rotten  Row.”  No  one  was  really  res[X)nsible  for  efficiency. 

In  his  study  of  Naval  Policy,  published  in  1896,  Mr.  Steevens 
asked  the  question,  “  Are  we  ready  for  war?  ”  and  he  replied  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

W'e  are  most  unready.  We  have  not  the  ships;  we  have  not  the  guns. 
Our  ships  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  two  Powers  with  which  we  might 
most  easily  become  embroiled,  to  say  nothing  of  a  possible  three.  Our  men 
are  insufficient  to  man  even  the  ships  we  have.  .  .  .  Supposing  that  war 
were  to  be  declared  to-morrow,  our  most  powerful  squadron  in  commission 
would  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  If  our  enemy  were  Germany  or  the 
United  States,  this  squadron  would  be  out  of  the  game,  and  in  no  position 
to  strike  an  early  or  crushing  blow  such  as  would  have  great  effect  on  the 
progress  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  question  arises  whether  we  should  not  re- 
adjust  our  dispositions  to  meet  the  new  situation.  .  .  .  Our  whole  Admiralty 
system  appears  expressly  designed  to  be  unready  for  war.  Nobody  is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  our  naval  preparations,  and  nobody  is 
responsible  for  the  systematic  employment  of  what  preparation  there  is. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  fully  confirmed  in  his  speeches  this 
conclusion.  He  repeatedly  pointed  out  our  deficiencies  in  ships 
and  in  men.  He  declared  in  1898  that  the  position  was 
“alarming,”  and  that  “the  want  of  businesslike  management 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  service  was  very  apparent 
lately.”  “  Were  you  to  run  your  business  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  army  and  navy  are  run,  you  would  be  bankrupt  in  three 
months,”  Lord  Charles  Beresford  told  a  Liverpool  audience; 
while  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  as  late  as  1898,  gave  out  his  opinion  that 
“  On  the  present  facts  and  figures  and  returns  we  have  not  im- 
2)roved  our  position  since  the  time  it  was  considered  a  disastrously 
bad  2X)sition.”  The  keen  feeling  of  alarm  was  echoed  by  every 
qualified  authority.  Not  only  were  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  in  reserve  inadequate,  but  “  a  large  number  of  these  reserve 
men  had  never  seen  a  gun  fired  at  all.” 

In  place  of  disorganisation  as  it  existed  ten  years  ago,  tve  hare 
to-day  three  large  fleets  in  home  waters.  The  Channel  Fleet 
consists  of  fourteen  battleships,  six  armoured  cruisers,  six  pro¬ 
tected  cruisers,  four  auxiliary  ships  for  repairs,  stores,  and  dis¬ 
patch  work,  and  thirty  destroyers!  During  the  i>ast  year 
this  fleet  has  cruised  exclusively  in  home  wmters,  and  is  always 
manned  to  war  strength.  Another  sea-going  force  in  British 
waters  is  the  Atlantic  Fleet  of  six  battleships,  four  armoured 
cruisers,  and  three  protected  cruisers,  wffiich  is  based  on  Bere- 
haven,  on  the  Irish  coast.  Then  w'e  have  also  the  Admiralty’s 
new  creation  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  coast  and  port 
guard  ships  and  the  unmanned  Reserves  of  1898.  It  is  an  in- 
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finitely  superior  organisation,  because  it  is  associated  and  trained 
for  war  purposes.  Captain  Mahan  has  expressed  the  following 
opinion  on  naval  organisation:  “That  a  navy,  especially 
a  large  navy,  should  be  kept  fully  manned  in  peace — manned  up 
to  the  requirements  of  war — must  be  dismissed  as  unpracticable. 
The  place  of  a  reserve  in  a  system  of  preparation  for  war  must  be 
admitted  because  inevitable.”  This  salient  truth  is  recognised 
in  all  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and  the  Home  Fleet  is  the  Ad¬ 
miralty’s  solution  of  the  problem  of  organising  a  portion  of  the 
Navy  in  time  of  peace  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place  in  the 
fighting  line  with  the  shortest  possible  delay.  In  place  of  eight 
armoured  ships  either  at  the  Home  ports  or  in  British  maters 
during  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  we  have  always  in  British  waters 
twenty-six  hattleships,  fifteen  armoured  cruisers,  thirteen  pro¬ 
tected  cruisers,  and  fifty-four  destroyers,  besides  submarines, 
accompanied  by  all  attendant  auxiliary  vessels;  supporting  this 
first  line  are  six  battlehips,  twenty-two  cruisers,  and  upward  of 
140  torpedo  craft — torpedo  gun  boats,  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
torpedo  boats,  and  submarines — all  of  them  furnished 
with  commanding  officers  and  all  the  essential  officers 
and  men  wdio  live  on  board,  and  requiring  only  the 
least  skilled  ratings  to  be  embarked  at  a  couple  of  hours’ 
notice  to  place  them  absolutely  on  a  war  footing.  The  Home 
Fleet  is  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Francis  Bridge- 
man,  v-dth  whom  is  associated  four  rear-admirals  and  a  commo¬ 
dore.  Of  course,  this  organisation  is  not  really  comparable  with 
the  old  reserve  system  described  by  Admiral  Fremantle.  The 
operation  of  mobilising  the  Home  Fleet,  placing  it  on  a  war 
footing,  was  carried  out  in  the  present  year  with  complete  success, 
a  success  so  conspicuous  that  his  Majesty  not  only  sent  a  message 
of  appreciation  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  included  in  his  Speech  from 
the  Throne  on  dissolving  Parliament  a  further  expression  of  his 
appreciation. 

The  old  ships  which  can  be  of  little  or  no  service  are  kept  in 
special  reserve  wdth  small  crews  and  are  grouped  under  responsible 
officers,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  condition  for  service  if 
required.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  required,  but  if  called 
for  there  they  are. 

In  comparison  with  ten  years  ago  there  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  ships  in  commission,  each  one  organised  for  war  and 
the  centre  of  war  training.  In  the  period  no  Powder  has  made  as 
great  progress.  The  actual  state  of  our  defences  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  figures,  showing  the  ships  in  commission  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Year  : — 
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Unsuitable  Ships  Ten  Years  Ago. 

In  1898  forty-five  of  the  armoured  ships  mounted  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns  and  constituted  a  famous  group ;  the  Navy  League, 
taking  its  courage  in  both  hands  after  other  methods  had  failed 
to  rouse  the  Admiralty,  sent  sandwich-men  to  parade  the  West 
End  streets  with  placards  describing  these  vessels  as  “  death 
traps.”  It  was  the  Navy  League’s  effort  to  sting  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  nation  to  the  injustice  of  sending  British  officers  and 
men  to  fight  the  country’s  cause  in  ships  with  old  and  obsolete 
armament.  All  the  Fleet  is  now  modern. 

The  complaint  of  the  Navy  at  this  time  of  the  character  of  the 
ships  which  were  being  passed  into  the  Fleet  was  very  general. 
The  battleship  type  of  the  period  was  admired,  but  the  cruisers 
were  freely  condemned,  and  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  found 
expression  not  only  in  the  privacy  of  service  circles,  but  was  made 
the  theme  of  public  comment  by  Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins, 
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I  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  E.  Fremantle,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  and 

i  others.  The  Navy  did  not  like  the  ships  which  were  being 

thrust  upon  it.  To-day  it  has  the  vessels  which  its  officers  require 
i  for  the  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  mechanic  selects 

I  his  tools  and  the  surgeon  chooses  his  instruments,  and  now  the 

i  naval  officer  has  a  commanding  voice  in  settling  the  types  of  ships 

^  to  be  built — their  armament,  protection,  and  speed.  Hence  the 

Dreadnought  and  her  sisters,  the  Invincible  cruisers,  the  33-knot 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  the  26-knot  torpedo  boats,  and  the 
reliable  flotillas  of  submarines. 

Officers  and  Men  and  Eeserves. 

It  may  be  asked,  “  Have  we  to-day  really  sufficient  officers  and 
men  to  man  the  vessels  which  will  be  required  in  time  of  war.” 
Ten  years  ago  the  deficiency  in  officers,  men,  and  reserves  was 
so  great  as  to  occasion  widespread  alarm.  That  this  feeling  of 
anxiety  was  justified  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  action  of 
the  Admiralty  in  confening  lieutenants’  commissions  upon  a 
^  hundred  and  fifty  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine — officers  who 
i  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  professional  training  for  war,  and 
who  were  consequently  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

'  Naturally  this  expedient  was  not  welcomed  in  the  Navy.  Various 
I  experiments  were  tried,  with  poor  success,  to  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  stokers  and  artificers.  The  social  conditions  then 
prevailing  in  the  Navy,  the  pay  and  the  food  in  particular,  were 
not  such  as  to  tempt  landsmen. 

A  French  naval  critic  about  this  time  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  ‘‘of  all  the  naval  officers  of  Europe  and  North  America,  the 
worst  educated  are  indisputably  the  British.”  This  was  an 
exaggeration,  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  those  who  care 
to  refer  to  successive  statements  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  will  see  that  even  in  official  quarters  considerable  doubt 
1  was  entertained  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  training  which  was 
then  being  provided  for  officers  of  a  steam  navy.  The  training 
of  seamen  at  that  date  was  open  to  a  similar  criticism ;  it  was 
antiquated  and  out  of  date.  The  Admiralty  still  maintained  at 
sea  what  was  described  as  a  ‘‘training  squadron.”  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  referring  to  this  matter  of  training  of  seamen,  re¬ 
marked,  “  As  regards  training  ships,  the  four  so-called  masted 
ships  are  quite  absurd  and  should  be  done  away  wdth.  Vessels 
nowadays  depend  on  steam,  not  on  masts  and  sails,  and  seamen 

1  accordingly  should  be  trained  on  steamships.”  Throughout  the 
fleet  officers  in  closest  touch  with  modern  developments  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  break  away  from  the  routine  of  the 
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Napoleonic  period,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  send  officers  and 
men  to  sea  in  steam  ships,  with  their  many  engines  and  other 
mechanical  devices,  who  had  little  or  no  expert  knowledge  of 
their  manipulation.  Throughout  the  Fleet,  from  commissioned 
ranks  down  through  all  the  various  grades  of  the  personnel,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  a  sense  of  injustice.  Conditions  had 
changed,  and  the  naval  authorities  had  failed  to  respond  to  the 
movement  of  events.  A  steam  navy  had  replaced  a  navy  of 
wood  and  sails,  and  yet  the  official  regime  remained  very  much 
as  it  had  been  at  the  opening  of  the  century ;  social  conditions  of 
life  ashore  had  improved  immensely ;  the  Navy  fare  was  still  hard 
“  tack,”  hard  labour,  and  poor  pay. 

Nor  was  the  position  of  the  naval  reserves  any  more  satis¬ 
factory,  judged  by  current  criticism.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
had  been  insisting  that  “  Untrained  men  would  be  positively 
dangerous  in  time  of  war,  or  indeed  at  any  time.”  But,  never¬ 
theless,  little  progress  had  been  made  even  in  training  such  men 
in  the  reserve  as  the  Admiralty  had  succeeded  in  obtaining! 

What  was  wanted  of  a  reserve  man  was  that  directly  he  went  on  board 
a  ship  on  the  fighting  line  he  would  go  to  his  billet  at  once  and  know  how 
to  carry  out  the  orders  given  to  him  and  know  how'  to  fire  a  gun.  The 
audience  would  hardly  credit  it,  but  a  large  number  of  these  reserve  men 
had  never  seen  a  gun  fired  at  all.  Not  one  of  the  reserve  ships  in  one  of 
the  ports  had  a  modern  G-inch  quick-firing  gun  in  it — most  of  them  had 
obsolete  guns  which  no  naval  reserve  man  would  ever  use  if  he  went  on 
board  a  fighting  ship. 

At  this  time  there  were  ten  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve  drill  ships 
and  thirty -three  batteries  ashore.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  a  return  was  issued  giving  these  figures,  together  with 
details  of  the  facilities  for  target  practice.  In  this  connection 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  related  the  following  experience  :  — 

I  went  on  board  the  President  at  London,  where  nearly  1,000  men  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  are  being  trained,  and  obtained  permission  to 
interrogate  one  of  the  men.  I  said  to  him,  “  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  Reserve?”  ‘‘  Tw'enty-four  years.”  ”  Have  you  ever  seen  a  service 
gun  fired?  ”  ‘‘  No,  sir.”  He  then  showed  me  the  gun  they  fired  w’ith;  it 

was  an  old  0-pounder  field-piece  not  even  fitted  with  a  rifle  tube,  but  with 
the  old  ordinary  smooth-bore  Morris  tube,  and  it  was  actually  on  shore. 

These  men  of  the  Naval  Eeserve  w'ere  almost  all  trained  on 
shore  w’ith  ancient  weapons,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  modern  guns  and  ammunition. 

Under  the  new  regime  at  the  Admiralty  a  complete  change  has 
taken  place  wdth  reference  to  the  entry,  training,  and  treatment 
of  naval  officers  and  men,  both  regular  and  reserve.  In  place 
of  a  sixteen  months’  course  on  board  the  Britannia,  cadets  to-day 
enter  early — at  thirteen  years  of  age — spend  two  years  at  Osborne 
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Naval  (College  (where  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  is  now)  and  two 
years  at  the  senior  college  at  Dartmouth,  during  which  they 
devote  about  a  third  of  the  time  to  the  study  of  mechanical 
subjects,  which  are  treated  theoretically  and  practically,  and  then 
they  go  to  sea  to  complete  the  course  in  a  training  cruiser.  Every 
uaval  officer  in  the  future  will  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  physicaJ  science  and  mechanics  and  a  good  grounding  of 
general  knowdedge.  From  these  cadets  will  be  evolved  the 
executive,  engineer,  and  marine  officers  of  the  future ;  this 
common  training  will  be  followed  by  specialisation  for  one  of 
the  three  “  lines.”  A  similar  change  has  been  made  in  the 
training  of  seamen,  and  steps  have  been  taken  with  success  to 
provide  the  navy  with  an  adequate  number  of  trained  stokers 
and  mechanicians.  At  the  same  time  drastic  reforms  have  been 
introduced  in  the  victualling  of  the  Navy,  to  the  great  content¬ 
ment  of  the  men.  Within  the  past  few  years  upwards  of  100 
men  of  the  lower  deck  have  been  imomoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  a  warrant  rank  has  been  estabhshed  for  stokers.  Not 
only  has  the  training  of  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  been  brought 
into  close  association  with  the  actual  fighting  organisation  of  the 
Navy,  thus  replacing  the  shore  instruction  with  muzzle-loading 
guns,  but  a  new  reserve  has  been  instituted,  comprising  not 
unskilled  fishermen,  but  men  who  have  actually  served  in  the 
Navy  for  five  years,  and  in  place  of  a  pension  receive  pay  as 
members  of  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve.  Practically  all  the  reserves 
of  the  Navy  are  now  trained  in  the  ships  in  which  they  would 
serve,  and  with  the  weapons  they  would  handle  in  time  of  war. 
They  are  part  of  the  Fleet.  The  following  contrast  shows  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  :  — 


1897—8. 

1907—8. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Total  of  officers  and  men  “  borne  ” 
for  sea-service  . 

84,.o4.3 

121,813 

...  44.0 

Numbers  on  active  sea  service  . 

47,8(58 

72,0.50 

...  50.0 

Reserve  officers  and  men  “  borne  ’’ 

.38,285 

56,282 

...  45.0 

Vote  for  Wajfes,  &c . 

£3,949,275 

...  £5,933,589 

...  50.0 

“  Wa"es  ”  per  unit  . 

£40  12  0 

...  £48  18  0 

— 

Vote  fur  Victualling  and  Clothing 

£1,491,700 

...  £1,996,400 

...  .3.3.0 

The  “Br.yin” 

OF  THE  Admiralty. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Admiralty  did  not  know'  what  was 
occurring  in  other  countries,  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
Ix)Svsible  for  the  experts  to  give  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
reciprocal  action  for  w'hich  foreign  activity  actually  called. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  intelligence  of  the  doings  of  foreign 
countries  to  reach  Whitehall,  which  did  not  even  Imow'  w'hat 
other  departments  were  doing,  hence  the  cession  of  Heligoland 
to  Germany  as  a  naval  base  without  the  Admiralty’s  advice  being 
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sought.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  equipment 
of  the  “eyes,  ears,  and  brains’’  of  the  Admiralty — the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department — may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  1898  there  were  tw^o  attaches  roaming  at  large  throughout  the 
world,  now  there  are  six  naval  captains  or  commanders  with 
headquarters  respectively  in  Washington,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  Tokio,  and  Paris,  and  whereas  there  were  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Admiralty  eleven  officers,  with  six  clerks  and  two 
draughtsmen,  now  there  are  (vide  Navy  List)  twenty-four 
officers,  thirteen  clerks,  and  four  draughtsmen.  All  naval  action 
depends  on  full  and  accurate  information,  and  the  Intelligence 
Department  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  naval  administration,  and  is  associated  with  the  new  War 
College  at  Portsmouth,  under  a  rear-admiral  and  a  large  staff, 
which  studies  strategical  and  statistical  problems. 

In  ten  years  the  facilities  for  officers  to  become  masters  in 
their  profession  have  greatly  increased.  The  number  of  officers 


actually  employed  at  sea,  where  only  they 

can 

prepare 

for  the 

stern  test  of  war,  contrasts  thus  :  — 

1898. 

1908. 

Increase, 

Flag  Officers  (Admirals,  Vice  and  Rear-Admirals) 

11 

..  21 

..  10 

Captains . 

76 

..  128 

..  52 

Commanders . 

100 

..  179 

..  79 

Lieutenants  . 

651 

..  984 

..  3a3 

Sub-Lieutenants  . 

167 

..  218 

51 

Warrant  Officers  . 

447 

...  104 

...  595 

In  1898,  there  were  tw^o  misses  to  every  hit  at  target  practice; 
now  there  are  three  hits  to  every  miss. 

Combined  naval  exercises  used  to  be  held  once  a  year ;  in  1906 
they  were  held  three  times  and  in  1907  twice.  The  coal  bill 
in  1897  was  ^525,000,  this  year  it  is  ^61,480,000,  while  the 
aggregate  expenditure  on  the  naval  coaling  service,  on  which  the 
movements  of  the  fleets  depend,  has  risen  to  £1,812,000. 

Naval  Administration. 

A  little  over  ten  years  ago  a  discussion  was  raised  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  result  of  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  reform  of 
naval  administration.  It  was  suggested  that  a  “naval  Von 
Moltke’’  w’as  needed  at  the  Admiralty,  a  man  of  commanding 
personality  and  wdde  knowledge,  with  power  to  protect  the 
country  from  such  defects  in  our  naval  defences  as  had  been 
remedied  in  the  past  only  as  a  result  of  long  and  persistent 
agitation.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  the  position  occupied  by  the  naval  officers  who  sat  at 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Naval  and  Military  Record  thus 
summarised  the  very  general  opinion  held  at  that  time  : — 

Sir  r.  W.  Richards  went  to  the  Admiralty  with  the  reputation  of  being 
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aa  unusually  strong  man.  He  was  well  known  to  officers  afloat  as  a 
dominant  officer,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  good  organiser,  and  known  to  be 
a  martinet.  Such  a  man,  it  was  thought,  might  hope  to  achieve  something, 
notwithstanding  the  dead  weight  of  the  permanent  officials.  Precisely  the 
same  hopes  were  entertained  when  such  men  as  Sir  A.  Hood  and  Sir 
Anthony  Hoskins  assumed  the  office  of  chief  adviser.  The  former  was  a 
disappointment,  for  he  was  behind  public  opinion,  and  delayed  rather  than 
advanced  the  passage  of  the  Defence  Act  of  1889.  Sir  A.  Hoskins  did  what 
he  could  to  get  the  Navy  strengthened,  but  he  was  not  altogether  a  success. 
Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton,  who  had  commanded  a  squadron  in  China,  and 
who  has  posed  very  successfully  as  a  reformer  since  his  retirement,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  accomplished  anything  as  First  Sea  Lord.  He  was  followed 
by  Sir  F.  W.  Richards,  to  whose  abilities  Mr.  Goschen  has  paid  more 
than  one  public  tribute  in  his  speeches;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
even  Sir  F.  W.  Richards  has  left  any  permanent  mark  at  Whitehall.  These 
officers  were  all  men  of  great  professional  ability,  and  many  of  them  had 
strength  of  character  besides.  That  they  should  have  failed  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  sound  policy  is  a  proof  that  the 
position  of  the  Sea  Lords  is  not  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

At  the  instance  of  Lord  Selborne,  an  Order  in  Council  was 
passed  increasing  the  importance  of  the  position  of  First  Sea 
Lord,  and  recognising  that  officer’s  position  as  the  principal  naval 
adviser  to  the  First  Lord,  the  civilian  Minister.  Under  this 
scheme  of  administration  the  Navy  has  made  rapid  progress, 
and  now  those  who  have  found  cause  to  disagree  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  which  has  been  adopted  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  is  a  kind  of  ‘  ‘  mayor  of  the 
palace,”  and  that  the  Admiralty  has  become  ”  a  one  man  show.” 
Curiously  enough,  the  critics  of  to-day’s  system,  which  is  not, 
of  course,  ‘‘  a  one  man  show,”  are  in  some  cases  those  w'ho  con¬ 
demned  the  methods  of  ten  years  ago. 

For  some  years  past,  in  fact  since  Lord  Walter  Kerr 
became  First  Sea  Lord,  the  Fleet  has  been  run  “on 
naval  lines  ” ;  successive  Governments  have  listened  to 
and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  their  experts.  Our  naval 
power  has  grown,  our  resources  have  been  augmented  and 
organised  for  w’ar  wdth  little  respect  for  personal  convenience ; 
reforms,  long  overdue,  have  been  carried  out  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  by  committees  of  civil  officials,  technical  experts,  and  naval 
officers  fresh  from  the  sea  ;  ships  have  been  provided  of  great  gun- 
power,  high  speed,  and  good  protection,  ships  such  as  the  Navy 
had  been  demanding  for  years ;  the  condition  of  the  personnel  has 
been  ameliorated ;  steps  have  been  taken  to  build  up  a  large 
trained  reserve  of  men ;  the  financial  leakage  due  to  the  want  of 
a  pnining  knife  has  been  arrested — and  we  are  told  to-day  that 
the  Admiralty  is  ‘  ‘  a  one  man  show  ’  ’  ! 

If  the  nation  would  understand,  in  some  degree,  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  the  First  Sea  Lord,  they  may  turn 
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with  profit  to  the  memoirs  of  another  Sea  Lord — Sir  Astley 
Cooper  Key — and  read  the  remarks  of  his  biographer,  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  on  the  position  occupied  by  the 
First  Sea  Lord. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  Navy,  the  post  of  First  Sea  Lord,  while  it  is 
the  most  onerous,  is  also  amongst  the  most  thankless  that  can  be  filled 
by  a  naval  officer  of  rank. 

The  Navy  especially  often  judges  the  Board  without  cognisance  of  all 
the  facts  that  are  before  it. 

Beside  the  general  disabilities  under  which  any  First  Sea  Lord  labours 
.  .  .  every  First  Sea  Lord  is  likely  to  lose  his  naval  friends  in  the  course 
of  his  term  of  office  on  account  of  his  exercise  of  patronage.  Under  the 
direct  control  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  are  a  great  number  of  desirable  appoint¬ 
ments.  In  all  promotions,  nominally  made  by  the  Board,  but  really  decided 
by  the  First  Lord,  the  First  Sea  Lord  must  have  a  powerful  voice.  But 
though  this  patronage  is  large,  it  is  sometimes  only  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes  to  the  hungry  multitude ;  and  the  happy  one  selected  for 
a  post  leaves  a  crowd  of  discontented  aspirants  behind  him.  If  the  known 
associates  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  in  the  active  service  enjoy  selection,  it  is 
held  to  be  the  exercise  of  an  undue  favouritism ;  if  the  associates  are  left 
out  in  the  cold,  the  First  Sea  Lord’s  high  position  has  spoilt  him — he  has 
tui'nod  Ms  back  upon  his  friends. 

Sir  John  Fisher  is,  and  has  been  for  three  years,  the  First 
Sea  Lord,  and  has  been  the  particular  target  of  attack.  He  has 
been  described  by  Lord  Posebery  as  ‘  ‘  the  Kitchener  of  the 
Kavy,”  and  because  he  is  not  a  figure-head,  a  red-tape  admhal 
who  is  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  because  his  brother 
ofiicers  of  the  Board  have  worked  with  him  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  and  the  well-being  of  the  Kavy,  because  Mr.  Balfour’s 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Cabinets  have  given  the 
ex^xirt  views  due  weight — forsooth,  this  officer  is  acclaimed  as 
“  Mayor  of  the  Palace.”  ”  Kitchener  methods  ”  have  never  been 
popular  with  some  sections  of  the  Army,  and  ”  Fisher  methods” 
were  not  calculated  to  commend  themselves  even  to  those  who 
describe  themselves,  with  surely  unnecessary  reiteration,  as 
”  disinterested  critics.” 

The  solid  fact  for  the  people  of  the  Empire  is  that  the  Navy 
was  never  so  strong  as  to-day  both  actually  and  relatively  to 
other  fleets,  that  it  -was  never  before  organised  as  efficiently  for 
yvar,  and  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  united.  The  work  of 
reform  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Navy  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Empire.  There  are  still  flaws  to  be  remedied,  but  the  nation  has 
had  an  earnest  of  the  Admiralty’s  intentions  in  the  work 
ah’oady  accomplished.  The  Sea  Lords  arc  the  nation’s  experts 
of  long  and  wide  professional  experience.  In  face  of  criticism, 
criticism  of  details,  the  nation  will  do  well  to  ask,  “Who  are 
the  critics,  and  with  what  authority  and  with  what  motives  do 
they  criticise?”  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


TmiAKSH  AND  THE  “  DIXON  ARY.” 


j\Ii6S  Barbara.  Pinkerton,  of  the  Pinkerton  Academy  for  Young 
Ladies,  on  Chiswick  Mail — what  reader  of  Vanity  Fair  will  not 
the  tale  remember? — had  a  profound  regard  for  the  memory  of 
Pr.  Samuel  Johnson,  “the  great  lexicographer,”  and  perhaps 
an  even  greater  regard  for  his  Dixonary.  We  know  that  the 
awful  hlinerva-like  Miss  Barbara  never  forgot  that  her  Academy 
had  once  been  visited  by  the  ponderous  lexicographer  himseli, 
and  we  know  that  to  all  departing  pupils — or  at  least  to  those 
whose  parents  occupied  good  worldly  positions — the  same  worthy 
lady  presented  a  copy  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  (value  2s.  9d.,  as 
we  are  explicitly  told  by  the  Minerva-like  one’s  ingenuous  sister), 
and  we  know  that  the  parting  gift  was  duly  inscribed  and  contained 
a  copy  of  verses  by  the  great  Johnson  entitled  “Lines  Addressed 
to  a  Young  Lady  on  Quitting  Miss  Pinkerton’s  School  at  the 
Mall.”  It  wRl  be  recalled  that  a  copy  of  the  work  was  cere¬ 
moniously  handed  to  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  wRen  she  quitted  school 
for  the  parental  mansion  in  Bloomsbury,  and  that  the  kindly 
over-awed — but  for  once  rebellious — Jemima  Pinkerton  smuggled 
out  a  copy  of  the  book  for  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp,  who  was  accom¬ 
panying  her  naore  favoured  friend  :  “  ‘  Becky,  Becky  Sharp,  here’s 
a  book  for  you  that  my  sister — that  is,  I — Johnson’s  Dixonary, 
you  know  ;  you  mustn’t  leave  us  without  that.  Good-bye.  Drive 
on,  coachman.  God  bless  you !  ’  And  the  kind  creature  re¬ 
treated  into  the  garden,  overcome  with  emotion.  But,  lo !  and 
just  as  the  coach  drove  off.  Miss  Sharp  put  her  pale  face  out  of 
the  window  and  actually  flung  the  book  back  into  the  garden.” 
It  was  a  spirited  act  on  the  part  of  IMiss  Becky,  from  which  the 
German  savant  might  build  up  the  rest  of  her  career,  as  he  built 
up  the  unknown  camel  from  a  single  bone.  It  should  give  a 
thrill  of  satisfaction  to  Miss  Barbaiu  Pinkerton — throned  some¬ 
where  in  that  world  peopled  by  the  immortal  characters  of  our 
novelists — to  know  that  her  creator  was  also  deserving  of  a  place 
among  the  Dixonary  makers. 

When  a  few  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in  seeing  a  new  edition 
of  the  prose  works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  thi’ough  the 
press  I  found  many  words  that  my  dictionary  ignored — and  that 
one  boasting,  as  they  most  of  them  do,  to  the  tune  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  words  superiority  over  its  rivals.  To  some  of  those 
unadmitted  w'ords — Peris  standing  in  the  margin  disconsolate, 
or  undesirable  aliens,  according  to  the  point  of  view — it  may  not 
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be  uninteresting  to  draw  attention.  There  are  some  people  who 
seem  to  think  that  man  was  made  for  the  dictionary,  not  the 
dictionary  made  for  man;  people  who,  happening  upon  an  un, 
usual  or  new  word,  and  failing  to  find  it  in  the  book  of  words, 
blame  the  writer  for  venturing  upon  a  neologism.  Some  of  us 
are  inclined  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  praise  the  man 
who,  recognising  the  limits  of  the  dictionary,  has  sought  to 
widen  them,  and  so  has  increased  its  verbal  stores  by  a  word  or 
two.  Our  language  is  indeed  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest,  wwds 
dropout  of  ordinary  use,  and  others  are  devised  to  express  some 
finer  shade  of  meaning,  or  to  denote  new  things  and  facts  in¬ 
vented  or  discovered.  Electricity,  to  take  but  one  subject,  has 
within  the  past  century  given  us  a  whole  dictionary  of  terms  of 
its  own.  Scientific  or  technical  terminology  is  admitted  to  our 
word-books  with  zealous  haste  by  successive  compilers  of  those 
works  of  reference.  The  man  of  letters  who  occasionally  manu¬ 
factures,  or  imports  and  adapts,  the  materials  with  which  he 
expresses  himself,  is  presumably  looked  at  askance,  and  that  is 
why  Thackeray  has  afforded  fairly  numerous  marginalia  to  my 
dictionary.  We  have  dictionaries  given  over  entirely  to  scientific 
and  technical  terms,  and  it  might  be  worth  considering  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  have  a  “literary”  dictionary  compiled, 
one  consisting  only  of  words  used  by  men  of  letters. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  here  a  list  of  all  the  words  which 
the  writings  of  Thackeray  would  contribute  to  such  a  work,  but 
only  those  words  which  were  not  admitted  into  an  admirably 
representative  modem  dictionary,  the  Encyclopcedic.  Taking 
our  words,  dictionary- wise,  in  alphabetical  order,  we  find  the 
first  marginal  addition  in  afflate.  The  word  occurs  in  that  auto¬ 
biographical  essay  De  Finibus,  and  is  worthy  of  placing  near  the 
accepted  afflatus  from  which  it  derives  :  “  We  spake  anon  of  the 
inflated  style  of  some  writers.  What  if  there  is  also  an  afflated 
style — when  the  writer  is  like  a  Pythoness  on  her  oracle  tripod, 
and  mighty  words,  words  which  he  cannot  help,  come  blowing, 
and  bellowing,  and  whistling,  and  moaning  through  the  speaking 
pipes  of  his  bodily  organ  ?  ’  ’ 

Our  next  word  really  affords  something  in  the  nature  of  a  sur¬ 
prise,  showing  that  ju^  sixty  years  ago  Titmarsh  hit  upon  a 
word — we  actually  see  it  in  the  making — which  was  many  years 
afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  slang  expres¬ 
sions.  At  the  beginning  of  1847  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
delivered  himself  of  “  A  Grumble  About  the  Christmas  Books” 
in  many  pages  of  Fraser's  Magazine.  At  the  close  of  the  article 
he  gave  us  an  illustration  of  the  art  of  every  man  his  own  re¬ 
viewer,  and  hit  upon  the  meaningless  but  suggestive  word  Bally  : 
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‘‘  Ha!  what  have  we  here? — M.  A.  Titmarsh’s  Christmas  Book — ‘  Mrs. 
Perkins’s  Ball.’  Dedicated  to  the  Mulligan  of  BallymuUigan.  Bally- 
mulligan!  Bally  fiddlestick!  What,  you,  too,  Mr.  Titmarsh?  You,  you 
sneering  wretch,  setting  up  a  Christmas-book  of  your  own?  This,  then, 
is  the  meaning  of  your  savage  feeling  towards  the  minor  fiddlers?  Is  your 
kit,  sirrah,  any  bigger  than  theirs?  You,  who  in  the  columns  of  this 
very  Magazine,  have  sneered  at  the  works  of  so  many  painters,  look  at 
your  own  performances! 

“Some  of  your  folks  have  scarcely  more  legs  than  Miss  Biffin;  they 
have  fins  instead  of  hands — they  squint  almost  every  one  of  them! 

*  *  *  *  * 

“All  this  is  quite  true.  But  see  where  we  have  come  to! — to  the  very 
page  of  the  very  last  sheet;  and  the  writer  is  called  upon  to  stop  just  at 
the  very  moment  he  was  going  to  cut  his  own  head  off.” 

Surely,  for  adding  that  one  word  bally  to  the  common  verbal 
currency  of  the  nation — not,  mark  you,  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
dictionary — Titmarsh  has  deserved  well  of  posterity ;  for  what 
would  certain  people  with  a  certain  inability  to  express  them¬ 
selves  with  certainty  have  done  without  it?  Thousands  must 
have  used  this  bally  word  bally  without  knowing  that  they  were 
quoting  Thackeray  at  all,  even  as  Monsieur  Jourdain  used  prose 
without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  In  the  essay,  ”  On  a  Joke  I 
Once  Heard  from  the  Late  Thomas  Hood,”  we  are  told  that  the 
tender  poet  ‘  ‘  evidently  undervalued  his  own  serious  power  and 
thought  that  in  punning  and  broad-grinning  lay  his  chief 
strength.”  In  Lovel  the  Widower  we  have  Mr.  Batchelor 
telling  a  polite  untruth,  and  adding  :  “I  did  say  so,  upon  my 
word,  looking  that  half-bred,  stuck-up  Mrs.  Sargent  gravely  in 
the  face ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  if  that  bouncer  has  been  registered 
against  me,  the  Eecording  Angel  will  be  pleased  to  consider  that 
the  motive  was  good,  though  the  statement  was  unjustifiable.” 
In  the  same  story  we  have  the  word  bumptious,  which  is  so 
familiar  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  our  seven-volumed  dictionary 
ignoring  it  :  ‘  ‘  He  is  rude  ;  he  is  ill-bred  ;  he  is  bumptious  beyond 
almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.” 

In  The  Book  of  Snobs  the  Pontos  are  described  as  having  an 
ostentatious  feast  “in  honour  of  a  stupid  cigarified  Comet  of 
Dragoons  ”  who  happened  also  to  be  a  lord.  In  The  Ravenswing 
we  have  a  new  word  devised  from  club — clubber y  is  organised 
egotism  ”  ;  and  in  the  same  story  Mrs.  Crump,  ex-actress  of  the 
Surrey  and  the  Wells,  spoke  in  “  simple  Cockniac  dialect.”  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine  affords  us  comfortablest,  and  the 
Little  Travels  has  courtlet. 

Coming  to  D,  we  find  three  new  words.  In  Round  About  the 
Christmas  Tree  occurs  an  obvious  borrowing  from  the  Latin  in 
“to-morrow^  the  diffugient  snows  will  give  place  to  spring.”  The 
Newcomes  gives  its  only  contribution  to  the  Titmarshian 
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Dixonary  in  the  expressive  noun  dinge.  Clive,  it  will  be  recalled, 
says  of  the  old  houses  in  Rome,  “  over  them  hangs  a  noble  dinge, 
a  venerable  mouldy  splendour.”  This  word,  by  the  way,  the 
novelist  liked  so  well  that  he  made  use  of  it  more  than  once. 
The  third  word  in  this  section  is  the  ridiculous  donkey  page, 
an  humble  companion  to  the  more  lordly  equipage,  formed  on  an 
analogous  method. 

Discussing  Some  Late  Great  Victories,  the  author  says, 

there  has  been  fistifying  enough  ” — members  of  Peace  Societies 
had  better  refer  to  the  whole  essay  before  adopting  the  sentence 
by  way  of  motto — and  in  Catherine  he  gives  us  a  phrase  now 
familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words  when  he  refers  to 
recruiting  officers  “  despatching  from  time  to  time  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  recruits  to  extend  Marlborough’s  lines,  and  to  act  as 
jood  for  the  hungry  cannon  at  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet”^  In 
the  pleasant  essay,  “On  a  Chalk-mark  on  the  Door,”  is  a 
synonym  for  fogey,  where  the  writer,  after  citing  various  didac¬ 
ticisms  which  age  addresses  to  youth,  adds,  ‘‘  have  we  not  almost 
all  learnt  these  expressions  of  old  foozles ;  and  uttered  them  our¬ 
selves  in  the  squared-toed  state?” 

In  Philip  the  horrible  Hunt — when  the  Little  Sister  is  given 
the  opportunity  of  chloroforming  him — is  shown  as  overcome  by 
ginnims.  “  Oh — ho  !  that’s  where  w'e  keep  the  ginnims,  is  it?” 
The  diminutive  really  seems  to  make  the  potent  liquor  less,  and 
the  user  of  it  more,  objectionable.  Somewhere  Thackeray  pro¬ 
tested,  very  properly,  against  the  continuation  in  use  of  the  word 
authoress,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  a  consistent  upholder 
of  the  view  that  the  words  poet,  author,  <S:c.,  should  be  made  to 
include  those  of  both  sexes,  for  he  adds  to  our  Dixonary  several 
words  formed  on  this  plan  of  sex-differentiation.  Baroski,  the 
musician  in  The  Piarensioing ,  is  supposed  to  spend  a  fortune  on 
his  gloves:  ‘‘Get  along  vid  you;  don’t  you  know  dere  is  a 
glovcress  that  lets  me  have  dem  very  sheap.”  A  ‘‘go  ”  of  drink 
is  in  common  slang  use  to-day  ;  Dickens  used  it  in  his  first  book, 
but  in  Thackeray’’  we  have  it  in  a  variant  form,  where  Viscount 
Talboys  in  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine  says,  ‘‘Heigho!  I’m 
devilish  thirsty.  I  was  devilish  cut  last  night.  I  think  I  must 
have  another  go-off.”  go  ”  of  drink  was  originally  especially 

applicable  to  a  quartern  of  gin,  a  go-off,  as  used  by  Lord  Talboys, 
signified  a  soda-and-brandy  (to-day  we  reverse  the  order  of  the 

(1)  Another  familiar  military  phrase  is  given  us  by  Thackeray,  but  whether 
for  the  first  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  in  the  Eoundabout 
paper  “On  Half  a  Loaf”:  “Presently  (under  the  flag  we  know  of)  the  thin 
red  Hue,  in  which  her  boy  forms  a  speck,  is  winding  its  way  through  the  vast 
Canadian  snows.” 
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liquids),  or,  in  his  fine  French,  ”  Ody  soda.  Otor  petty  vare  do 
dyvee  de  Conac.  ” 

Musing  over  the  past  in  the  paper  “  On  a  Joke  I  Once  Heard 
from  the  Late  Thomas  Hood  ”  Titmarsh  describes  himself  as 
riding  ‘‘in  my  hobby-coach  under  Time,  the  silver- wigged 
charioteer.”  In  ‘‘Notes  of  a  Week’s  Holiday”  at  Antwerp  he 
writes  :  ‘‘It  was  good  to  go  and  drive  on  the  gi’eat  quays,  and  see 
the  ships  unlading,  and  by  the  citadel,  and  wonder  howabonts 
and  whereabouts  it  was  so  strong.”  In  the  same  ‘‘  Notes”  too 
we  have  a  reference  to  ‘‘strength  altogether  hyperatlantean.” 

The  days  of  spungiiig-houses  have  passed,  so  “  ins  pun  g  eel  for 
debt  ”  has  become  obsolete,  even  at  the  moment  that  it  clamours 
for  inclusion  in  the  Dixonary  from  The  Ravensicing.  In  The 
Notch  on  the  Axe  is  a  reference  to  ‘‘  Worcester,  Amstel,  Nankin, 
and  other  jimcrockery  ” — which  is,  of  course,  but  a  punning  deri¬ 
vative  from  gimcrack.  The  kinopiuni  which  was  played  by  a 
duke’s  footman  on  the  Eichmond  omnibus,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Mr.  Titmarsh,  who  was  just  beginning  his  journey  to  Brussels, 
was  presumably  a  patent  instrument  of  musical  torture  of  a  past 
generation.  We  would  not  have  the  instrument  revived,  but  its 
name  might  at  least  be  decently  buried  in  the  dictionary.  In  the 
Little  Travels  we  have  ledge-tables  for  those  useful  articles  of 
furniture  which  are  only  drawn  out  when  needed. 

‘‘I  have  militated  in  former  times,  not  without  glory;  but  I 
grow  peaceable  as  I  grow  old”  (from  the  Small  Beer  Chronicle) 
gives  a  new  shade  of  meaning  to  the  word  militated  in  the  sense 
of  having  been  engaged  in  a  militant  manner.  When  at  the 
opening  of  the  story  of  Catherine  we  first  meet  with  those  redoubt¬ 
able  recruiters.  Count  Gustavus  Galgenstein  and  Corporal  Peter 
Brock,  they  are  taking  their  ease  at  an  inn,  drinking  mountain- 
wine,  a  liquor  of  which  the  orthodox  dictionary  takes  no  notice, 
though  admitting  the  euphemism  mountain-dew. 

Philip  Firmin’ s  small  son  is  looked  after  by  a  nursekin — Tit¬ 
marsh  is  fond  of  diminutives — which  is  the  only  addition  to  N . 
and  of  new  O’s  we  have  none.  There  is,  however,  a  goodly  crop 
of  P’s.  The  ordinary  dictionary  sanctions  our  use  of  a  penful  of 
ink,  but  Titmarsh,  on  his  memorable  journey  from  Eichmond 
to  Brussels,  adds  a  penful  of  oxen.  In  Round  About  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree,  we  have  happily  a  suggestive  description  of  “  suburban 
villages  plum-caked  with  snow.”  In  the  Small  Beer  Chronicle 
we  have  porto  for  port ;  and,  suggested  by  claret,  which  pretends 
to  be  port,  we  have  the  verb  to  portify,  to  indicate  a  little  mixture 
of  pretension  in  life  and  behaviour — “  your  desire  to  portify  your¬ 
self  is  amiable,  is  pardonable,  is  perhaps  honourable.”  When 
commenting  on  the  American  inquisitiveness  with  regard  to  the 
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lives  and  habits  of  distinguished  visitors  to  the  States,  Titmarsh, 
who  had  recently  been  the  victim  of  that  inquisitiveness,  quoted 
a  brief  passage  from  Sydney  Smith,  and  commented,  “it  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  precinctatorial  foible  has  grown  with 
the  national  growth.”  In  Our  Street,  a  small  footman  holding 
up  a  pot  of  porter  to  the  gigantic  Jeames  is  a  young  potifer.  Prae- 
railroadites — suggested  perhaps  by  the  Prae-Eafaelites  of  the  day 
— was  devised  in  De  Juventute,  to  indicate  those  people  who  re¬ 
membered  the  dim  past  before  the  coming  of  the  railways ;  while 
protemporaneous ,  from  Captain  Rook  and  Mr.  Pigeon,  is  a  useful 
companion  to  contemporaneous. 

The  Irish  Sketch  Book  affords  us  regatting  for  the  taking  part 
in  a  regatta ;  while  in  Esmond  we  are  told  of  one  who  resplended 
in  gold  and  lace,  which  seems  more  happily  descriptive  than  was 
resplendent  in.  When  it  comes  to  describing  the  Park  during 
London’s  quiet  season  in  Out  of  Town,  Titmarsh  asks,  “where 
are  the  dear  rider  esses,  above  all?  ”  thus  adding  another  to  the 
sex-differentiating  nouns  to  which  he  objected. 

When  we  reach  S  we  find  half-a-dozen  additions  to  our  dic¬ 
tionary,  the  first  of  them  being  an  old  word  in  a  new  indefinable 
and  indefensible  position.  George  Washington,  w’e  are  told  in 
The  Virginians,  was  “  treated  more  respectfully  than  persons 
twice  his  senior.”  This  suggests  a  kind  of  Alice-in-Wonderland 
insoluble  problem  :  Given  a  man  treated  more  respectfully  than 
persons  twice  his  senior,  find  the  man’s  age.  It  appears  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  blot  on  our  Titmarshian  Dixonary.  In  solamen  we 
are  given  another  useful  importation  from  the  Latin.  It  occurs 
in  the  essay,  “Greenwich — Whitebait,”  where  the  writer  puts 
in  a  good  word  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  :  “  I  say ,  as  a  general 
rule,  set  that  man  down  as  a  conceited  fellow,  who  swaggers 
about  not  caring  for  his  dinner.  Why  shouldn’t  we  care  about 
it?  Was  eating  not  made  to  be  a  pleasure  to  us?  Yes,  I  say,  a 
daily  pleasure  :  a  sweet  solamen  :  a  pleasure  familiar,  the  same,  and 
yet  how  different.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  domesticity.”  In 
the  droll  perversion  of  Titmarshian  characteristics  in  Mr. 
Thackeray  in  the  United  States  we  are  told  that  “he  pays  no 
visits,  and,  being  a  solitudinarian,  frequents  not  even  a  single  club 
in  London.”  In  A  Roundabout  Ride  we  have  an  adjective  which 
has  passed  into  not  uncornmon  usage — I  do  not  know  if  Thackeray 
was  the  first  to  use  it — where  in  an  account  of  thin  but  preten¬ 
tious  hospitality  we  learn  that  “  the  silver  dish-covers  are  splenda- 
ceous.”  In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  Denis  Duval — that  splendid 
fragment — we  have  the  pleasing  participle  suspercollated  :  “  None 
of  us  Duvals  have  been  suspercollated  to  my  knowledge. ”  Not 
unremotely  connected  with  that  unpleasantly  active  verb,  to  sus-. 
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percollate,  we  find  another  word  in  that  same  story  of  Catherine, 
indicating  that  when  we  have — supposing  the  painful  necessity — 
been  suspercollated  some  thanatographer  may  come  along  and 
write  our  thanatography .  How  much  better  it  sounds  than  mere 
“obituary  notice  ”  !  Death  is  robbed  of  half  his  terrors  w'hen 
he  travels  in  unfamiliar  incog.  Then  in  trunch  we  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  variant  on  trounce ;  it  seems  to  suggest  the  trounce  and  let 
us  hear  the  scrunch  all  in  one  onomatopoeic  syllable. 

These  words  are  all  such  as  our  representative  dictionary  ignores 
altogether.  To  add  to  them  those  words  which  are  given  with 
only  one  illustrative  quotation,  and  that  from  the  writings  of 
Thackeray,  or  those  unillustrated  ones  which  are  asterisked  as 
obsolete  or  unusual,  but  which  are  nevertheless  to  be  found  in 
Thackeray’s  writings,  would  be  to  extend  the  list  considerably,  and 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  notes.  The  object  has 
been  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  debt  which  the  dictionary- 
makers  ow'e  to  Thackeray  and  to  the  inadequate  way  in  which 
that  debt  has  been  acknowledged.  In  the  preface  to  the  many 
volumed  dictionary  to  which  reference  has  been  made  we  are  told 
I  that  ‘  ‘  a  dictionary  may  be  described  as  an  enlarged  index  ver- 
borum,  a  key  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters  who  have  adorned, 
and  the  speech  of  the  people  who  have  uttered,  the  language  of 
whose  elements  it  professes  to  be  a  repository.”  That,  it  may 
be  admitted,  is  put  most  lexicographically ,  but  the  index  verborum 
I  has  not  been  sufficiently  enlarged  while  so  many  of  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh’s  words  remain  unindexed. 

Walter  Jerrold. 
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The  English  objection  to  Home  Eule  was  recently  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Eedmoncl  to  ignorance  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  character. 
And  yet  two  or  throe  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  the  English 
tongue  who  adorned  the  nineteenth  century,  after  many  years  of 
close  observation  on  the  spot,  presented  to  us  their  matured  views, 
from  entirely  different  standpoints,  of  the  history  and  genius  of 
the  Irish  people.  My  chief  concern  now  is  with  the  personality 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Irish  novelist  who,  a  generation  and  a  half 
ago,  divided  with  the  authors  of  Peter  Simple  and  The  Piomance 
of  War  the  interest  of  British  youth.  This  was  Charles  Lever. 
But  for  “  Harry  Lorrequer  ”  and  “  Charles  O’Malley,”  the  two 
Anthonys  of  the  Victorian  age — the  historian  Froude  and  the 
novelist  Trollope — might  not  have  deviated  from  their  special 
province  of  letters  into  Hibernian  fiction.  Froude’s  only  novel, 
the  chips  from  his  historical  workshop.  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Diinboy, 
has  been  added  to  Messrs.  Longman’s  ‘‘  Silver  Library.”  There 
is  real  reason  to  regret  that  in  recent  re-issues  of  Trollope’s  stories 
the  old  favourites  of  the  ‘  ‘  Barchester  ’  ’  series  have  monopolised 
attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  novels  of  Irish  life.  Eegarded 
as  intellectual  achievements,  these  deserve  much  more  notice  than 
they  have  yet  received.  Their  author  put  his  heart  and  soul  into 
them.  As  was  not  the  case  always  with  his  cathedral-town 
romances,  all  his  Irish  characters  and  incidents  were  drawn  from 
life.  Ireland,  and  not  Barchester,  was,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Anthony  Trollope’s  first  love.  It  was  in  Galway  and  Tipperary 
that  he  first  found  real  enjoyment  in  the  hunting  field  and  first 
gave  assurance  of  the  success  as  a  Post  Office  servant  which 
enabled  him  to  achieve  his  ambition  of  settling  down  in  Essex  to 
the  life  of  a  fox-hunting  litterateur.  The  visitor  at  Trollope’s 
country  home  most  frequently  met  by  the  present  writer  in  those 
days  was  his  most  intimate  life-long  friend,  and,  on  many  points 
of  writing,  his  best  adviser,  Charles  Lever. 

Before  touching  uixm  the  Irish  novel,  whether  in  Irish  or  in 
English  hands,  and  the  Irish  novelist  in  his  daily  life,  there  may 
be  recalled  the  posthumous  honour  done  to  an  Irish  historian, 
\V.  E.  H.  Lecky,  who  seldom  saw  the  facts  of  the  past  through 
the  same  spectacles  as  did  another  of  the  Anthonys  just  men¬ 
tioned,  J.  A.  Froude. 

On  May  11th,  1906,  Lord  Eathmore  unveiled  in  Trinity 

College,  Dublin,  Lecky’s  statue.  The  sculptor,  Mr.  W. 
Goscombe  John,  A.E.A.,  has  succeeded  in  investing  the  face 
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of  his  bronze  figure  with  its  original’s  most  agreeable  and 
familiar  expression ;  equally  natural  and  lifelike  is  the  jjose  of 
the  whole  figure.  Of  heroic  size,  it  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Irish 
limestone.  The  surroundings  are  worthy  of  the  work  and  singu¬ 
larly  suited  to  the  man  whom  it  commemorates,  for  close  by  are 
the  efiigies  of  Edmund  Burke,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  while  nearer 
still  is  Foley’s  masterpiece  of  Grattan.  It  w^as  Lecky’s  literary 
mission,  in  Lord  Kathmore’s  well-chosen  words,  “to  re-write  the 
annals  and  vindicate  the  character  of  his  countrymen.’’  Had 
Lecky  not  declined  the  opportunity,  he  w'ould  have  been  able 
with  his  tongue,  as  well  as  with  his  pen,  to  execute  his  work  of 
patriotic  rehabilitation  ;  upon  E.  A.  Freeman’s  death  in  1894  he 
was  pressed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Prime  Minister,  to  take  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  ISIodern  History  at  Oxford.  “  If,’’  were 
Lecky’s  words  in  a  private  letter  on  the  subject,  “  I  know  any¬ 
thing  of  myself,  it  is  that  I  am  totally  unqualified  to  deliver  dis¬ 
courses  on  history  or  any  other  subject  to  young  men.’’  The 
professorship  thus  went  to  Froude.  Lecky  condensed  into  his 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  chief  points  of  his  answer 
to  the  conventional  indictment  against  Ireland,  adopted,  as  he 
thought,  by  Froude.  Patriotism,  in  Lecky’s  defence  of  his  native 
land  and  its  leaders,  of  course  there  was ;  but  of  factious  partisan¬ 
ship  nothing.  Personally  galled  as  he  had  been  by  the  attack,  he 
showed  a  judicial  serenity  in  his  reply.  Had  he  been  giving  the 
results  of  some  chemical  analysis,  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
emotional  and  impassive  than  his  examination  of  the  grounds  on 
which  rest  the  charges  generalised  by  writers  who  have  studied 
the  philosophy  of  history  at  the  feet  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Here  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which 
are  said  to  justify  the  successive  Irish  confiscations  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  times  are  shown  by  Lecky  to  be  in  many  cases  unproven. 
At  those  eras  a  w’ar  of  chicane  succeeded  the  war  of  arms  and  of 
hostile  statutes.  In  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  by  special  com¬ 
mission  and  by  inquisitions,  first  under  the  pretence  of  tenures  and 
then  of  titles  to  the  Crown ,  there  was  conducted  a  regular  series  of 
o}^rations  for  extirpating  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  their  own 
soil.  This  process  of  subtle  ravage  and  insolence  culminated  in 
the  excess  of  oppression  that  provoked  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
Nineteen  years  later,  at  the  Ecstoration,  w^as  applied  that  policy 
of  Clarendon  which  mingled  in  a  common  overthrow  Irish 
natives  and  English  settlers.^ 

Froude’s  Irish  fiction  is  at'  least  as  historically  suggestive  as  his 
narrative  of  Irish  fact.  “Believe  me,  sir,’’  said  Johnson  to 
Boswell,  when  expatiating  on  the  magnificence  of  a  Highland 

(1)  Lecky’s  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  103. 
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prospect,  “the  finest  view  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high 
road  that  takes  him  to  London.”  The  Johnsonian  dictum  as 
applied  to  Ireland  provided  Fronde  with  his  leading  idea  in  The 
Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy.  Disraeli  once  characteristically  explained 
Ireland’s  periodical  fits  of  restlessness  and  disaffection  by  con-  ^ 
tiguity  to  a  melancholy  ocean.  The  genius  of  the  country  and 
the  possibility  of  its  natives  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  con¬ 
versations  between  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Froude  during  the  later 
years  of  each.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  are  embodied  more 
or  less  in  Fronde’s  novel.  Change  his  surroundings,  the  Celt  be¬ 
comes  a  new  and  alert  creature,  successful  in  any  walk  of  life. 

For  at  home  the  Irish  have  been  an  agricultural,  a  pastoral  people, 
not  by  choice  but  by  compulsion.  They  are  naturally  intended  * 
for  commerce  and  manufacture.  In  The  Macdermots  of  Bally, 
cloran,  wisely  added  to  at  least  one  of  the  Trollope  reprints,  the 
novelist  has  dramatically  elaborated  the  thesis  taken  by  the  his¬ 
torian  as  the  groundwork  for  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy.  About  i 
the  time  of  The  Macdermots  appearing  there  had  been  much  talk 
in  the  literary  circles  that  Trollope  entered  regarding  the  novel  j 

as  a  form  of  allegory.  The  criticism  of  the  period  had  not  indeed  [ 

then  detected  a  figurative  autobiography  in  the  Inferno  fJ  Dante ; 
it  had,  however,  done  something  towards  circumstantially  demon¬ 
strating  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  designed  primarily  as  a  per-  I 
sonal  parable  rather  than  a  narrative  of  adventure  and  exile. 
Defoe’s  Juan  Fernandez,  we  were  then  beginning  to  know,  was  I 
not  the  island  first  popularly  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Alex-  | 
ander  Selkirk,  but  the  even  more  desolate  London  home  of  Daniel  I 
Defoe  himself.  Wherever  the  fault  may  have  been,  the  man  who 
wrote  the  most  widely-read  book  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew  r 
at  his  own  hearthside  for  the  best  part  of  a  generation  a  solitude  ^ 
more  profound  than  that  w’hich  in  Crusoe’s  sea-girt  prison  was 
broken  not  only  by  the  sound  of  waves  but  by  some  animal  com¬ 
panionship.  The  author  of  The  True-born  Englishman  actually 
punished  his  wife  and  children  for  their  conversational  frivolity 
by  doing  his  best  to  turn  the  domestic  in  the  voiceless  cell  of  a 
Trappist  monk.^ 

As  Trollope’s  guest  in  his  Essex  home.  Lever  had  much  that 

(1)  Upon  this  strange  episode  in  Defoe’s  life  new  light,  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  interesting  volume  on  Defoe 
(Messrs.  Cassell).  Thus  it  is  shown  that  when  Defoe  is  about  to  mention  a 
fragment  of  personal  history,  he  introduces  it  with  such  words  as  “I  have  heard 
of  a  man,”  &c.  With  that  little  preface  he  mentions,  in  his  Serious  Reflection!, 
one  who,  upon  some  extraordinary  disgust  of  the  unsuitable  conversation  of  his 
nearest  relations,  resolved  never  to  speak  any  more,  conversed  only  with  his 
books ;  he  was  thus  a  poet,  a  writer,  and  a  philosopher,  who  made  his  bed  among 
the  dead;  he  continued  in  this  state  nearly  twenty-nine  years,  t.e.  a  little  more 
than  the  length  of  Crusoe’s  stay  on  his  island. 
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was  interesting  to  say  about  what  he  called  the  novel  of  allegory 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  earliest  of  the 
class  was  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Caxtons,  whose  true  inwardness  had 
been  imparted  by  its  author  himself  to  Lever  in  conversation  at 
Florence.  The  talk  occupied  many  hours.  Its  exact  purport 
may  now  be  given  in  Lever’s  own  words.  The  Caxtons  came 
out  in  1850,  just  eight  years  before  the  gazetting  of  its  author  as 
Colonial  Secretary.  It  was  deliberately  designed  by  its  writer 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  picture  of  individual  energies 
turning  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Pisistratus  Caxton  is 
a  type  of  England  herself,  and  in  this  way.  His  patrimony  anti¬ 
cipated  and  dissolved,  his  mother’s  private  means  exhausted  by 
the  unlucky  speculations  of  Uncle  Jack,  Pisistratus,  with  the 
instinct  of  nature  for  space  and  development,  by  fixing  his  faculties 
on  Britain  beyond  seas,  expands  and  strengthens  them,  becomes 
himself  a  new  creation.  Having  shared  his  thousand  flocks,  he 
brings  back  a  golden  fleece  more  precious  than  that  of  Jason  to 
[  his  native  land  to  retrieve  the  home  fortunes  and  to  re-erect  the 

I  fallen  roof-tree.  “  Have  I  not  given  you  here,”  added  Bulwer, 

I  “the  personification  of  Great  Britain,  who,  after  frittering  away 

i  most  of  her  North  American  possessions  by  an  ill-considered  and 

I  ill-conducted  war,  found  herself  reduced  to  something  like  impe- 

'  rial  beggary?  At  this  dark  hour  of  her  fortunes  she  turns  her 

&  eyes  to  her  possibilities  in  Australia,  and  makes  herself  the  first 

f  Power  on  our  planet.”  Among  the  allegorical  novels  now'  consi- 
^  dered  in  passing.  The  Caxtons  came  three  years  after  Trollope’s 

■  attempt  in  The  Macdermots  to  individualise  the  Irish  character  in 
a  woman.  That  attempt  was  in  part  the  outcome  of  the  intimacy 

f  uniting,  throughout  nearly  all  their  working  life,  the  authors  of 
I  Charles  O'Malley  and  of  Barchester  Towers.  If  these  two  writers 

I  never  borrowed  from  each  other  there  was  something  of  sympathy 

■  as  well  as  analogy  between  their  literary  developments.  Both 

i-  men  made  their  earliest  hit  in  a  particular  kind  of  fiction  that 

I  was  then  new.  Both  afterwards  completely  changed  their  style 

■  with  equal  success. 

fWhen  the  present  writer  paid  his  earliest  visit  to  the  land  of 
Lever  in  the  County  Galway,  now  more  than  a  generation  since, 
I  there  still  survived  many  of  those  at  whose  houses  the  two 
I  novelists  habitually  met.  Western  Ireland  in  the  ’sixties  knew 
no  social  centre  more  hospitable  or  richer  in  literary,  political, 
^  or  cosmopolitan  interest  than  Sir  William  Gregory’s  Coote  Park, 

I  near  Gort,  in  County  Galway.  An  accomplished  host,  after¬ 

wards  Governor  of  Ceylon,  on  his  return  home,  he  remained  to 
his  death  one  of  the  most  universally  welcome  and  delightfully 
instructive  figures  in  London  society ;  from  1857  to  1872  he  was 
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Parliamentary  member  for  his  native  county  ;  amongst  his  guests 
were  not  only  all  that  was  most  pleasant  in  the  local  celebrities 
of  the  time,  but  Bernal  Osborne,  Laurence  Oliphant,  and,  upon 
each  occasion  that  the  present  writer  found  himself  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Charles  Lever.  In  no  quarter,  indeed,  were  the  obligations 
both  of  Lover  and  of  Trolloixs,  for  thoughts,  knowledge,  and 
originals  of  times  and  places,  greater  than  to  Coote  Park  and  its 
host.  It  is  natural  to  associate  Sir  William  Gregory  with  the 
I)eriod  of  literary  transition  in  the  two  novelists.  But  for  him 
there  would  have  been  no  Sir  Brooke  Foshrooke  from  Lever,  and 
from  Trollope  certainly  no  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran.  That 
novel  surpasses  in  truth,  power,  and  pathos  its  author’s  other 
Irish  stories.  Wherever  written,  it  was  thought  out  at  Coote 
Park.  There,  after  many  inspiring  talks  with  his  host,  Trollope 
decided  that  the  character  and  sorrows  of  the  Irish  people  could 
best  be  portrayed  in  a  narrative  based  upon  incidents  and  centred 
round  personages  first  known  to  him  when  he  was  Gregory’s 
guest.  Phemy,  as  conceived  by  Trollo]^)e,  is  less  an  individual 
than  a  personification  of  her  class  and  her  entire  country.  Look¬ 
ing  at  it  from  this  point  of  view.  Lever,  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
would  contrast  what  he  called  the  abiding  value  of  Trollope’s 
novel  with  the  fugitive  interest  belonging  to  “  my  autobiography 
in  fiction,”  by  which  he  meant  the  rollicking  romances  that  had 
first  brought  him  fame. 

”  At  Mackens’s  Hotel,  Dublin,  where  you  propose  to  descend,” 
were  Lever’s  words  at  the  Coote  dinner-table  in  1863  to  a  fellov 
guest,  ‘‘  you  may  perhaps  still  see  some  of  the  ghosts  of  my 
earlier  creations,  and  still  get  a  few’  glimpses  of  the  life  I  have 
described.  But  the  fun  and  movement  of  it  are  all  past ;  my 
own  i^eople,  wdth  whom  I  first  made  the  public  laugh,  are 
anachronisms ;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  hang  up  my  lyre  on  the 
wall  or  else  to  change  my  style  entirely.”  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and,  in  doing  so,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  gave  an 
anticipatory  illustration  of  the  theory  elaborated  by  the  other 
Anthony,  the  historian  Froude,  in  the  already-mentioned  Two 
Chiefs  of  Dunhoy.  The  traditions  of  his  race  and  all  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  generated  by  centuries  of  anarchy  and  misrule  have,  as 
Froude  put  it,  ruined  the  Irishman  at  home.  When,  how^ever, 
the  Chief  of  Dunboy  gives  his  fine  Irish  brains,  as  w’as  done  by 
Patrick  Blake  in  his  warehouses  and  with  his  shipping  on  the 
Loire,  free  play  and  a  fair  chance  in  a  calling  of  trade  and  adven¬ 
ture  combined,  he  has  but  to  beckon  success  and  wealth;  both 
of  them  come  to  him  directly.  The  field  first  chosen  by  Lever 
for  displaying  the  triumphs  of  his  most  boisterous  and  reckless 
personages,  once  they  have  left  the  old  home  behind  them,  was 
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warfare.  The  spirited  and  historically  accurate  description  of 
1  Waterloo  in  Charles  O'Malley  marks  the  dramatic  culmination  of 
a  career  that  had  begun  to  march  from  one  success  to  another 
since  the  auspicious  day  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  received  orders  to  embark  at  Cork  his  con¬ 
tingent  for  the  Peninsula.  About  the  time  that  Trollope  at  Coote 
Park  was  preparing  to  incarnate  Ireland  in  Phemy,  Lever  at  the 
same  place,  and  largely  helped  by  his  host’s  knowledge  of  official 
life  behind  the  scenes,  was  planning  the  pictures  of  life  and  char¬ 
acter  abroad,  wffiich  showed  that,  once  irrevocably  taken  beyond 
St.  George’s  Channel,  his  countrymen  w'ere  qualified  to  do  the 
best  work  not  less  in  diplomacy  than  in  w’ar.  This  was  brought 
out  not  only  in  several  of  che  Cornelius  O’Dowd  contributions 
to  Blackwood,  but  in  Sir  Brooke  Foshrooke,  in  That  Boy  of 
Norcott’s,  and  other  specimens  of  Lever’s  later  style  in  fiction. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  Lever’s  mos^  intimate  friend.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  like  the  practical  man  of 
business  as  well  as  master  of  literary  technique  that  he  was,  Trol- 
loi^e  began  to  realise  the  necessity  of  finding  a  fresh  setting  for 
the  men  and  women  whom  he  photographed  from  nature  in  those 
sections  of  London  and  provincial  life  he  had  specially  studied. 
Hence  the  stories,  most  or  all  of  them  first  published  in  monthly 
magazines  or  in  extra  numbers  of  illustrated  weeklies.  These  are 
now  comparatively  unknown;  they  are  only  accessible,  and  even 
;  so  not  easily,  in  their  original  form.  Whether  or  not  their  repro¬ 
duction  in  popular  shape  would  prove  profitable ,  they  contain ,  if 
I  not  his  pleasantest,  certainly  some  of  his  clearest  and  most 

j  original  realism.  Eead  to-day  by  the  light  of  what  has  happened 

I  since  its  first  appearance.  The  Way  We  Live  Now  seems  a  cir- 
i  cumstantial  presage  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  late  Whittaker 
j  Wright.  In  the  first  instance,  Trollope’s  friendship  with  Lever, 
the  various  and  extensive  experiences  connecting  themselves  with 
that  acquaintance,  caused  the  chronicler  of  Barset  to  people  his 
pages  with  Irish  folk  of  all  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spectacle  of  Trollope’s  mechanical  and  ceaseless  labour  roused 
Lever  in  his  closing  years  to  fresh  industry  in  a  changed  field ; 

Ithe  quondam  ‘  ‘  Harry  Lorrequer  ’  ’  began  to  show’  himself  the 
novelist  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  salon  in  the  books  already 
mentioned,  in  The  Brnmleighs  and  in  Lord  Kilgohhin.  Here, 
the  Irishman  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever.  The  slap-dash 
b  “man  for  Galway,”  however,  has  sobered  down  into  the  astute 
r  polished  adventurer,  Dudley  Sewell.  Charles  O’Malley,  mel- 
I  lowed  into  a  confidential  agent  of  Palmerston,  with  silent  and 
successful  decorum  performs  his  secret  mission  as  Bob  Considine 
I  at  Belgrade.  Here  the  novelist  had  felt  the  social  inspiration  of 
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his  two  friends,  the  late  Eichard  O’Hara  and  Sir  William  Gregory. 
Either  of  these  could  have  drawn  a  truer  picture  of  Charles  Lever 
than  can  be  given  from  the  impressions  of  one  who  knew  him 
best  when  the  end  was  near.  Something,  however,  of  his  own 
words  and  thoughts,  so  far  unpublished,  may  be  recorded  now. 

In  the  same  year  that  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  received  his  memorial 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  centenary  of  Charles  Lever’s  birth 
was  observed  by  the  opening  of  a  new  chancel  in  his  memory  at 
a  parish  church  in  Westmeath.  For  twenty  years  his  brother, 
John  Lever,  was  rector  of  Ard-Murcher;  here  he  often  received 
lengthy  visits  from  his  famous  kinsman.  “  But  for  my  doctoring 
trade,”  were  Lever’s  own  words,  ‘‘I  should  never  have  picked 
up  my  odds  and  ends  of  human  knowledge.  I  have  dined  (he 
would  say)  at  embassies  and  at  messes,  but  for  purposes  of  ‘  copy  ’ 
my  medical  rounds  in  Galway  and  Westmeath  were  worth  more 
than  all  the  notions  I  had  gained  elsewhere  put  together.  In  a 
w’ell-known  passage  of  his  great  biography,  Lockhart  has  described 
the  melancholy  impression  left  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  his  meet¬ 
ing  in  society  with  E.  B.  Sheridan.  Such,  too,  must  have  been 
the  feeling  produced  on  many  who  during  his  later  visits  from 
Italy  to  England  sat  near  enough  to  Lever  to  observe  him  rather 
closely.  The  remarkably  heavy  face  wore  the  rather  stern  expres¬ 
sion  produced  by  habitually  painful  thoughts.  The  physiognomy, 
with  the  closely-shaven  lips  and  chin,  was  suggestive  in  nearly 
equal  degrees  of  the  medical  man  and  the  actor.  Those  who, 
during  the  years  that  preceded  his  death  in  1872,  can  recall  few 
flowers  of  Celtic  wdt  scattered  by  his  casual  talk,  they  will  have  a 
very  imperfect  memory  of  him  if  they  do  not  associate  his  con¬ 
versation  with  clearly-cut  remarks  charged  with  the  results  of 
varied  and  methodical  observation.  As  a  talker  on  foreign  politics 
Ijever  struck  me  as  particularly  good  about  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  and  its  consequent  embroilment  of  England,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia.  ”  Yes,”  said  Lever,  “  Great  Britain  is,  after  the 
new  fashion,  supporting  the  Danes  with  moral  aid,  which  means 
sermons  in  the  place  of  arms.  Here  you  have  the  whole  secret 
of  our  unpopularity  with  foreign  nations.  We  are  making  our¬ 
selves  the  superior  people  of  Europe,  just  as  Horsman  was  twitted 
by  Dizzy  on  being  the  superior  person  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  Charles  Lever’s  conversation,  as  the  present  writer  can 
recall  it,  was  seldom  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  when 
it  took  the  form  of  criticism  upon  the  methods,  the  machinery  of 
British  statesmanship  abroad,  and  of  the  ignorance  prevailing 
in  Whitehall  as  to  the  modes  and  the  men  by  which  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  were  diffusing  at  England’s  cost  their  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  the  world.  It  was  in  Italy  that  he  acquired  his 
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earliest  insight  into  these  subjects.  While  Consul,  first  at  Spez- 
zia,  afterwards  at  Trieste,  where  he  died,  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire  an  accurate  intimacy  wdth  many  neglected  features  of 
European  diplomacy.  “England,”  he  remarked,  “seeks  to 
maintain  her  traditions  as  a  Western  Power  by  moral  aid  to 
friends  or  neutrals.  France  meanwhile  has  organised  a  system 
of  secret  missions  which  make  her  influence  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  Continent,  which  raise  her  military  prestige  and  occasion¬ 
ally  prove  commercially  profitable  ;  she  resembles,”  he  added  with 
a  smile,  “the  Irishman  who  married  ‘for  love  and  a  trifle  of 
money,’  so  arranging  things  that  even  her  generosity  was  not  bad 
as  a  speculation.  If  England  ever  becomes  more  unpopular  even 
abroad  than  I  see  her  to-day  it  will  be  because  she  loves  to 
administer  that  benevolent  neutrality  which  is  the  bread  pill  of 
the  quack  doctor,  efficacious  only  when  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
you,  and  because  her  sons  sing  rather  too  loudly  and  too  long  the 
praises  of  masterly  inactivity.”  One  instance  of  his  real  pre¬ 
science  in  international  affairs  Lever  was  to  see  justified  by 
events.  The  Danish  question  (1863-5)  and  the  war  wFich  it 
involved  was  compared  by  him  to  settling  a  case  in  equity  by  a 
duel ;  the  reason ,  he  said ,  was  that  the  small  Prussian  of  those 
days,  Bismarck,  had  the  ambition  to  become  a  great  Minister. 
That  ambition,  he  predicted,  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
finally  he  had  established  Prussia  in  the  place  of  Austria,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  France.  Lever  had  a  fund  of  social  illus¬ 
trations  for  contrasting  the  Irish  or  French  genius  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  German.  Let  me  recall  one.  Jeffrey,  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  was  puffed  out  with  pride  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
Talleyrand  at  dinner,  expecting  to  carry  away  great  memories  of 
the  occasion.  The  single  remark  vouchsafed  by  the  diplomatist 
was  :  “  A  pro}X)s  de  votre  celebre  potage  de  cock-a-leekie ,  faut-il  le 
manger  avec  des  prunes?  ”  The  Scotch  lawyer,  deterred  by  the 
frivolity  of  the  question,  lapsed  into  silence.  “Had  he,”  said 
Lever,  “  possessed  the  social  subtlety  of  Celt  or  Gaul  he  would 
have  found  an  opening  for  a  diplomatic  discussion  as  important 
and  interesting  as  any  the  dinner-table  could  yield — did  Talley¬ 
rand  want  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  death  of  the  Due  d’Enghien, 
or  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  But  then  men  who  deal  with 
the  greatest  questions  can  seldom  be  good  talkers.  Indiscretion, 
so  essential  to  conversation,  would  be  fatal,  unless  indeed  one 
happened  to  be  Louis  Philippe,  who  would  tell  you  everything — 
the  last  interview  he  had  with  Guizot,  the  new  despatch  he  was 
about  to  send  off  to  Soult ;  but  then  he  had  this  greatest  security, 
not  at  everyone’s  command,  nobody  believed  a  word  of  it.” 

T.  H.  S.  E SCOTT. 
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New  Zealand  a  Dominion !  That  was  one  of  two  tangible 
achievements  registered  by  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907 ;  it 
is  a  tacit  memorial  to  the  life-work  of  two  statesmen  who  left  the 
impress  of  their  personalities  on  the  Imperial  record  of  the  British 
people,  and,  one  may  be  sure,  were  much  in  the  thoughts  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  colonist  and  native  alike,  in  the  recent  celebrations. 
Sir  George  Grey  and  Eichard  John  Seddon  were  the  peculiar 
product  of  an  evolutionary  Colonial  system  :  a  system  beginning 
in  dependence  and  developing  stage  by  stage  into  complete  local 
autonomy  until  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  over¬ 
lordship  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  have  become  the  sole  vestiges 
of  outside  authority.  To  reconcile  democracy  wdth  Empire,  to 
make  identical  the  interests  of  communities,  scattered  over  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  separated  from  each  other  and  the  parent 
stock  by  vast  distances,  to  ensure  loyalty  to  the  whole  without 
sacrifice  of  individual  claims,  was  the  aim  and  in  large  measure 
the  accomplishment  of  both  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Seddon. 
The  two  men’s  lives  are  indissolubly  linked,  and  the  history  of 
New  Zealand  and  of  the  Empire  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  could  not  be  written  without  reference  to  their 
ideals  and  their  achievements.  Utterly  unlike  in  physical  appear¬ 
ance,  belonging  to  different  generations,  trained  the  one  as  soldier, 
scholar,  statesman,  the  other  as  artisan,  miner,  and  agitator,  they 
were  politically  counterparts.  What  Grey  thought  Seddon 
attempted  to  realise ;  what  Grey  began  Seddon  carried  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue.  There  w^as  not  the  romance  ^  about  the  younger 
man  that  marked  the  career  of  the  other  from  the  first,  but  where 
Grey  was  a  sometime  autocrat,  either  with  or  without  official 
sanction,  Seddon  became  uncrowned  King  by  the  affectionate 
acclamation  of  a  thirteen -year-long  majority.  That  authoritative 
biographies  of  both  ^  should  be  published  in  the  very  y-ear  which 
sees  the  official  status  of  New  Zealand  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Dominion  is  surely  a  happy  accident. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  these  two  substantial  and  informing 
volumes  without  thinking  of  the  gathering  of  Premiers  in  July 
last  and  how’  small  was  the  distance  travelled  towards  the  Imperial 

(1)  The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul,  by  James  Milne.  London ;  Chatto  and 
Windus,  1899. 

(2)  The  Life  of  Richard  John  Seddon,  by  .Tames  Drummond.  London: 
Siegle,  Hill,  1907;  Sir  Oeorge  Grey:  Pioneer  of  Empire  in  Southern  Lands, 
by  Geo.  C.  Henderson.  London  :  Dent,  1907. 
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ideals  dreamed  of  and  worked  for  by  Grey  and  Seddon,  One  figure, 
conspicuous  at  the  gatherings  of  1897  and  1902 ,  was  sadly  missed 
this  year.  If  Dick  Seddon  had  been  at  Mr.  Deakin’s  side  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  Conference  chamber  would  have  been 
changed.  It  would  have  been  charged  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
a  dynamic  force  that  somehow  it  seemed  to  lack.  In  1902  Mr, 
Seddon  was  keen  to  assist  the  Mother  Country  ‘  ‘  out  of  the  ruts  ’  ’ ; 
the  next  four  years  convinced  him  that,  unless  strong  measures 
were  taken,  the  Imperial  coach  would  never  be  extricated,  and 
almost  the  last  w’ords  he  wrote  were  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  Conference  of  1907 ,  though  he  did  ‘  ‘  not 
anticipate  that  much  good  would  eventuate.”  For  once  in  a  way 
he  took  an  almost  pessimistic  view,  and  confessed  that  if  the 
Conference  did  not  go  back  on  what  had  already  been  conceded  he 
would  be  satisfied — so  great  were  the  expectations  entertained  of 
the  Imperialism  of  the  Radical  Government  at  home  by  this  ardent 
Kadical  Imperialist  of  the  Colonies!  Unhappily,  his  honest, 
burly  influence  in  the  cause  of  progress  and  of  the  larger  patriotism 
is  an  Imperial  memory.  Dick  Seddon  was  as  real  an  Empire- 
builder  as  Sir  George  Grey  or  Cecil  Rhodes.  With  them  he 
devoutly  believed  the  British  Empire,  as  Lord  Rosebery  once 
put  it,  to  be  the  greatest  secular  agency  for  good  the  world 
had  ever  known,  and  to  its  consolidation  and  growth  he  assigned 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  Dr.  “Jim”  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
good  men  and  true,  with  stout  convictions  and  of  high  purpose,  do 
not  fire  the  imagination  as  Grey  and  Rhodes  and  Seddon  fired  it. 
Mr.  Deakin  apparently  was  the  one  Imperial  ‘  ‘  whole  hoggef  ’  ’ 
among  the  Premiers  in  London.  How  Mr.  Seddon  would  have 
rejoiced  in  backing  him  up !  How  valiantly  would  he  have 
attempted  to  rush  the  breach  which  Mr.  Deakin  made  in  the 
Cobdenite  defences  that  sufficed  for  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George !  There  was  some  straight  talk  at  the 
Conference,  but  there  would  have  been  more  if  Dick  Seddon  had 
been  present. 

Statesmen  of  the  kidney  of  Sir  George  Grey  have  rendered  easy 
the  ascent  to  political  power  of  men  like  Richard  Seddon  and 
Henry  Parkes.  Seddon’s  development  from  the  time  he  left  his 
Lancashire  home  is  traced  at  length  by  Mr.  Drummond,  a  New 
Zealand  journalist ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes’s  life  was  published  ten 
years  ago.^  Pioneers,  politically  speaking,  with  an  inborn  talent 
for  leadership,  domiciled  in  a  land  emerging  from  the  chrysalis 
stage  of  settlement,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  playing  on  the 
wide  field  of  young  nationhood  a  part  which  at  home  might  take 

(1)  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Paries,  K.C.M.G.,  by  Charles  E.  Lyne.  London : 
Fisher  Unwin.  1897. 
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them  to  the  chair  of  a  county  council.  Cabinet  rank  for  a  Broad- 
hurst  or  a  Burns  in  Great  Britain  is  of  necessity  rare,  though  it 
will  probably  be  less  so  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  In  the  case  of  Parkes  we  know  how  he  worked  his  way  up 
from  the  proprietorship  of  a  Sydney  toy  shop  to  the 
proprietorship  of  a  Sydney  journal  and  the  Premiership 
of  a  great  Colony.  In  the  case  of  Seddon  we  have  a  working 
engineer  attracted  to  Australia  by  the  gold  discoveries ;  the  only 
nugget  he  found  in  Victoria  was  the  heart  of  the  lady  who  was 
to  become  his  wife,  and  he  made  his  way  to  the  west  coast  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  hope  of  exploiting  some  of  the  riches  of  Kumara ; 
in  turn  he  became  a  representative  of  his  fellows  on  local  bodies, 
their  advocate  in  the  Warden’s  Court,  first  Mayor,  chairman  of 
a  iK)litical  committee,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
member  of  the  Government,  and  in  due  time  chief  of  the  most 
successful  Ministry  New  Zealand,  or  for  that  matter  any  Colony, 
ever  had.  The  process  of  evolution  seems  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  when  once  we  have  seized  the  essential  qualities  in 
the  man’s  character.  He  was  as  surely  cut  out  for  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  as  for  foreman.  He  joined  the  rush  to  the  Kumara  goldfiol;! 
in  1874,  and,  says  Mr.  Drummond,  “  With  his  masterful  manners 
and  his  thoroughness  of  purpose  he  took  charge  of  Kumara  from 
its  earliest  infancy.”  He  was  a  politician  even  in  the  workshop, 
and  first  came  into  public  notice  when  officialdom  denounced  him 
as  a  ”  political  agitator  who  makes  a  great  row  because  there  is 
no  one  to  attend  to  the  rush  on  the  Kumara  field.”  Affairs  were 
natural  to  him.  When  he  pestered  local  bodies  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done  W’hich  they  deemed  impossible,  cither  because  funds 
were  short  or  inclination  was  wanting,  they  promptly  put  him 
into  a  position  of  responsibility,  and  the  impossible  was  achieve!. 
‘‘  Audacity  carried  him  through,”  we  are  told.  Whether  it  was 
his  own  audacity  or  the  incompetence  of  others  matters  little. 
He  ‘‘got  there  ”  always.  When  a  doubt  arose  as  to  a  Liberal 
candidate  for  Hokitika,  Sir  George  Grey,  then  ‘‘  the  grand  old 
man,”  no  longer  Governor  of  the  Colony  but  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  suggested  that  Seddon  should  stand  himself. 
‘‘  You  are  worthy,”  said  Grey,  and  the  electors,  mainly  the 
miners  whose  champion  Seddon  ever  was,  confirmed  the  opinion 
by  sending  him  to  Parliament — to  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
all  reactionaries,  indifferents,  and  incapables.  As  a  follower  of 
Grey’s  he  wms  classed  among  the  ‘‘  Greyhounds  ”  :  rather  it 
should  be  said  that  he  was  a  sleuthhound.  His  nose  was  for  ever 
picking  up  a  scent,  and  his  search  was  always  for  ‘‘  something  to 
do  in  the  Colony’s  interests.” 

Whether  Dick  Seddon,  when  he  found  himself  in  Parliament, 
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had  any  idea  of  the  preferment  in  store  for  him ,  there  is  nothing 
to  show.  He  had  not,  of  course,  the  advantages  of  a  Grey,  who 
had  served  the  Empire  as  explorer  and  pro-Consul  in  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  New  Zealand  itself  before  he 
became  a  party  politician.  With  all  his  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  run  anything  from  a  mining  camp  upwards, 
a  confidence  which  did  not  diminish  as  his  influence 
expanded  till  it  became  Imperial,  Seddon  probably  had 
no  more  thought  of  ultimately  attaining  the  Premiership  than 
John  Burns,  the  Trafalgar  Square  agitator,  had  of  some  day 
finding  the  portfolio  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  his 
arm.  Self-government  in  the  Colony  was  hardly  an  abounding 
success.  At  one  time  the  Constitution  w’as  a  sort  of  federation, 
with  Provincial  Councils  for  purely  local  purposes  and  a  Central 
Legislature  for  general  purposes.  The  Provincial  Councils  were 
abolished,  and  Sir  Robert  Stout  explained  some  years  ago  that  the 
Colony’s  experience  provided  the  opponents  in  New  Zealand  of 
federation  with  Australia  with  some  of  their  most  effective  argu¬ 
ments.  Then  for  a  decade  and  a  half — from  the  abolition  of  the 
Provincial  Councils  to  the  election  of  1890 — the  history  of  New 
Zealand  was  a  party  pot-pourri.  Parties  were  labelled  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Liberal,  and  were  both  and  neither  by  turns.  Sir 
George  Grey  sounded  a  clarion  note  of  progress,  which 
brought  every  advanced  politician  to  his  side,  only  to 
adopt  an  autocratic  line  of  policy  which  alienated  his  would-be  sup¬ 
porters  in  detail.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  made  the  Colony  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  public  works  experiments,  which  attracted  thousands  to  its 
shores  to  participate  in  the  good  things  going,  and  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson,  without  the  imagination  of  the  one  or  the  rousing 
eloquence  of  the  other,  carried  on  the  Government  for  so  long  a 
period  that  his  Ministry  became  known  as  the  Continuous.  When 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money  ceased  it  was  inevitable 
that  many  thousands  of  men  should  be  stranded  for  employment. 
New  Zealand  entered  on  the  down  grade;  she  had  a  big  debt, 
her  population  dwindled,  and  a  country  provided  by  Nature  with 
every  advantage  of  soil  and  climate  and  beauty — “the  Fortunate 
Isles,’’  as  Mr.  W.  P.  Reeves  called  them  long  ago — was  to  all 
appearance  going  to  the  dogs.  A  crowning  misfortune  over¬ 
took  the  Colony  in  the  shape  of  the  great  Maritime  strike,  in 
which  the  unionists  were  soundly  beaten  by  the  capitalists,  and 
before  the  General  Election  of  1890  men  like  Ballance,  Seddon, 
and  Reeves  saw  that  New  Zealand’s  only  chance  of  improvement 
lay  in  the  return  to  Parliament  of  a  fair  number  of  Labour  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Various  changes  in  the  electoral  laws,  including 
manhood  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  made  this 
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possible,  and  a  strong  Labour  contingent  found  its  way  to  the 
House. 

None  who  followed  the  contest  of  1890,  at  any  rate  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  London ,  will  forget  the  mild  dismay  with  which 
the  triumph  of  the  New  Zealand  Eadicals  was  regarded.  Mr. 
Ballance,  who  w’as  called  to  the  Premiership,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  enemy  of  every  private  and  individual  right,  and  a  course  of 
reckless  experiments  in  extreme  State  Socialism,  leading  on  to 
disaster  and  bankruptcy,  was  anticipated.  His  Cabinet  of  untried 
men  included  Mr.  Seddon,  who  had  never  failed  in  more  restricted 
fields  to  put  as  much  of  his  Socialism  into  practice  as  opportunity 
permitted,  and  the  brilliant  young  journalist,  Mr.  Pember  Peeves, 
who,  having  been  set  originally  to  mind  sheep  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  had  imbibed  all  sorts  of  theories  of  State  duties  which 
he  proceeded  to  translate  into  statutes.  When  Mr.  Ballance  died 
two  years  later,  Mr.  Seddon  w’as  sent  for.  As  it  was  Sir  George 
Grey  who  had  advised  him  to  stand  for  Parliament,  so  now  he 
turned  to  Grey  for  guidance.  The  veteran  assured  him  that  he 
had  fairly  gained  his  chance,  and  that  it  w^as  his  duty  to  try  to 
form  a  Ministry.  “  You  are,”  he  said,  “  acting  in  a  great  crisis 
such  as  makes  a  hero.  ...  Be  brave,  unselfish,  gentle,  but  reso¬ 
lute  for  good.  Reflect  well  before  acting  ;  gain  time  for  thought. 
The  good  will  soon  gather  round  you.”  Seddon  formed  his 
Ministry,  and  still  it  was  felt  that  New  Zealand  was  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  an  unknown ,  limitless  as  the  deeps  of  some  of  her 
lovely  Sounds,  startling  as  the  strength  and  heat  of  the  native 
geyser.  Measures  aiming  at  the  betterment  of  the  people ,  at  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  at  the  utilisation  of 
natural  advantages  in  the  interest  of  the  community  - 
measures  after  Sir  George  Grey’s  own  heart— were  passed.  The 
record  of  Mr.  Seddon’s  and  Mr.  Reeves’s  great  work  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  book.  Drastic  economies  in  the  public 
services  on  the  one  hand,  combined  with  sweeping  reforms  on 
the  other,  changed  the  social  and  political  face  of  New  Zealand 
in  a  very  few  years.  Prosperity  returned,  population  grew,  com¬ 
merce  flourished,  and  the  land  w’as  one  of  peace  and  plenty.  A 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  rendered  impossible  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  strikes  as  wasteful  to  capital  as  ruinous  to  labour; 
woman  enjoys  the  suffrage — if,  that  is,  she  cares  to  exercise 
it — and  the  aged  enjoy  pensions ;  the  State  runs  a  coal 
mine,  discharges  the  office  of  trustee,  secures  the  worker  healthy 
conditions  of  employment,  protects  the  native  and  the  child,  and 
no  one  is  conscious  of  the  infliction  of  serious  wrong.  Mr. 
Reeves  recently  indicated,  with  some  measure  of  the  satisfaction 
which  one  who  has  contributed  so  fully  to  the  attainment  of 
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“Colonial  ideals”  is  entitled  to  feel,  what  State  Socialism  in 
New  Zealand,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Australia,  has  done. 
The  struggle  for  life  has  been  robbed  of  some  of  its  bitterness,  and 
if  all  men  have  not  become  brothers,  nor  all  W'omen  sisters,  for 
the  masses  who  toil  ‘  ‘  life  is  less  sodden  than  it  is  in  Slumdom 
and  less  wooden  than  it  is  in  Suburbia.”  In  the  Colonies,  says 
Mr.  Reeves,  the  evils  which  the  Progressive  combats  are  often 
those  of  the  Old  World,  though  they  wear  new  faces.  ‘‘His  is 
the  hard  task  of  deciding  which  of  British  acclimatised  plants  are 
good  and  should  be  left  to  grow  ;  which  are  noxious  and  should 
be  weeded  out.  Democracy  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has 
proved  this  thing  among  others  :  that  if  a  people  of  English  race 
get  something  like  control  of  the  machinery  of  Government  they 
will  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  made  the  fullest  use  of.  The  in¬ 
dividualist  ideal  of  a  republic,  where  the  aim  of  the  State  is  to 
interfere  with  nobody,  seems  to  the  majority  of  Colonists  the  idlest 
of  dreams.  The  few  individualist  doctrinaires  among  them 
stiffen  into  mere  Conservatives ;  but  the  Conservative  parties  are 
not  individualist.” 

If  anything  could  convert  to  State  Socialism  those  who  live 
under  old-world  conditions — necessarily  vastly  different  from  the 
Colonial — it  should  be  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  since  1890. 
So  far  from  having  carried  with  it  any  of  the  shocking  results 
foretold  by  the  individual  pessimist,  the  Socialist  regime  may 
claim  to  have  saved  New'  Zealand  from  overwhelming  disaster. 
At  the  beginning  of  one  momentous  w’eek  in  June,  1894,  it  was 
realised  by  the  Premier  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer — the  present 
Prime  Minister— that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  New'  Zealand 
were  in  a  critical  condition.  Bad  times,  falling  securities,  and 
perhaps  indifferent  management — bad  management  is  always  an 
easy  allegation  w'hen,  maybe,  circumstances  not  to  be  controlled 
are  alone  responsible — meant  that  the  Bank  with  which  the  credit 
of  the  Colony  was  bound  up  could  not  pay  its  dividend,  and  was 
going  straight  for  the  rocks.  Before  that  week  was  out — it  w'as 
on  a  Friday — the  managers  saw'  that  they  could  not  caiTy  on 
unassisted  beyond  the  following  Monday,  and  anticipated  a  panic 
on  the  morrow.  Air.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Ward  had  to  move  within 
twenty-four  hours  if  the  situation  w'as  to  be  saved.  By  Friday 
night  Air.  Ward  was  ready  with  a  bill  guaranteeing  T2, 000,000 
of  preference  shares  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  Bill  w’as  put 
through  all  its  stages,  not  without  dissentient  voices,  between  7.30 
p.m.  and  midnight,  when  it  w'as  sent  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  passed  it,  after  by  no  means  perfunctory  examination,  by 
4  a.m.  The  Governor’s  assent  w'as  secured,  and  when  New 
Zealand  woke  from  its  slumbers  on  Saturday  morning  it  learned 
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that  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  Government  had  averted 
what  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  appalling  crises  in  Colonial 
history.  The  jx)sition  of  the  Bank  to-day,  and  of  New  Zealand 
itself,  is  the  best  justification  for  the  action  of  Mr.  Seddon’s 
Government. 

Twenty  years  ago,  after  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers  Enfranchisement  Act  in  England,  and  at  a  time  when 
Socialism  was  beginning  to  assert  itself  at  the  polling  booths 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  there  was  much  speculation  as  to 
the  compatibility  of  Democracy  and  Imperialism.  In  the  interval 
some  striking  instances  of  the  large  views  which  extreme  Demo¬ 
crats  find  entirely  in  keeping  with  their  domestic  aspirations  have 
been  forthcoming.  In  Germany,  it  is  true,  the  Socialist  is 
opposed  to  Imixjrial  adventures,  but  the  masses  of  the  people 
from  whom  alone  he  can  hope  to  derive  support  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Imperial  regime.  France  has  not  found  Republicanism 
any  real  bar  to  the  control  of  over-the-seas  possessions ;  America 
has  taken  a  hand  in  the  Imperial  game ;  the  British  people,  by 
three  years  of  wasting  war,  have  shown  that  the  Empire  is  as 
much  to  them  as  it  ever  was  to  the  gentlemen  of  England  in 
the  days  of  a  narrow  franchise,  and  the  British  Colonist,  the 
most  democratic  person  in  the  world,  has  sent  his  sons  to  fight, 
if  need  be  to  die,  for  the  sake  of  Empire.  Mr.  Seddon  developed 
Imperialism  side  by  side  wdth  sweeping  experiments  m  State 
Socialism.  In  both  respects  he  followed  essentially,  if  not  in 
'  detail,  in  Sir  George  Grey’s  footsteps.  “  On  his  own  confes¬ 
sion,”  says  Mr.  Henderson,  ”  his  policy  was  simply  a  revival  of 
that  which  was  founded  by  his  friend  and  chief.  Sir  George 
Grey.”  He  had  no  difficulty  in  assisting  to  uplift  a  people 
and  build  up  a  nation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  wms  advocating 
the  practical  consolidation  of  an  Empire  loosely  held  together  by 
a  sentiment  which  a  wrong-headed  action  or  an  ill-considered 
word  might  go  far  to  dissipate.  As  a  fact,  it  was  on  a  question  of 
local  importance  that  he  indulged  in  his  first  Imperial  outburst. 
The  Ballance  Ministry  wanted  to  nominate  certain  members  to 
the  Council,  which  to  the  popular  Chamber  was  precisely  as 
is  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  present  House  of  Commons.  The 
Governor  refused,  and  appeal  was  made  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  mere  opportunity  for  which  seems  to  have  quickened  Mr. 
Seddon’s  comprehension  of  Imperial  advantages.  “  As  long  as 
I  have  a  seat  in  this  House,”  he  said  when  the  matter  was  under 
discussion,  ”  I  shall  endeavour,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  our 
Colony.”  How  splendidly  he  acted  up  to  that  assurance  is 
treasured  in  the  memory  of  every  advocate  of  closer  Imperial 
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relations.  ThC  reality  of  his  Inaperialism  was  perhaps  not  under¬ 
stood  until  he  began  to  assert  himself  at  the  Colonial  gatherings 
in  connection  with  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  Some  of 
us  who  took  his  hand  for  the  first  time  in  1897  were  not  quite 
sure  that  he  was  anything  more  than  an  ardent  lladical  whose 
first  and  last  thought  would  be  of  his  Colony.  We  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  he  was  a  firebrand  at  all  it  was  in  the  cause  of 
Empire.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  been  asked  to  sum  up 
his  general  convictions,  at  any  rate  after  his  visit,  he  would  have 
said  that  he  considered  Kumara  the  best  constituency  in  New 
Zealand,  which  was  the  best  Colony  in  the  British  Empire,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  best  Empire  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

Richard  Seddon  has  been  denounced  as  a  Jingo  because  w'hen 
the  Empire  was  in  danger  he  called  upon  the  manhood  of  New 
Zealand  to  rally  to  the  flag,  and  despatched  contingent  after  con¬ 
tingent  to  South  Africa  till  New  Zealand’s  proportion  of  troops 
in  the  field  to  her  population  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Empire.  Apart  altogether  from  his  innate  loyalty,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  here,  as  in  his  domestic  policy,  Seddon 
had  in  mind  the  example  of  Sir  George  Grey.  He  would  have 
remembered  how  in  various  crises  Grey  used  his  opportunity  and 
strained  his  authority  in  military  matters  for  the  sake  of  the 
Empire,  above  all  how  he  had  assumed  the  terrible  responsibility 
of  diverting  to  India  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  troops  in¬ 
tended  for  China.  Grey’s  words  in  1857,  quoted  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
would,  if  he  needed  it,  have  been  an  inspiration  to  Mr.  Seddon 
forty-three  years  later.  “The  British  Empire  is  so  vast  and  so 
unwieldy  that  it  is  all-important  the  whole  world  should  see  it  has 
not  overgrown  its  strength ;  but  that  it  possesses  quite  as  much 
energy  and  power  at  its  extremities  as  at  its  centre ;  and  that  if 
any  vital  portion  of  it  is  seriously  endangered,  all  parts  of  it  can, 
without  communicating  with  the  centre ,  simultaneously  stir  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  the  emergency,  as  if  such  part  were  the  head  and 
centre  of  action  for  the  whole  body.”  . 

Advocates  of  unadulterated  Nationalism  find  it  hard  to  give  Mr. 
Seddon  credit  for  disinterested  action  in  the  Boer  war.  Mr. 
Richard  Jebb  speaks  of  his  “  crude  Imperialism,”  and  attri¬ 
butes  his  ‘  ‘  khaki  enthusiasm  ”  to  a  desire  to  avoid  inconvenient 
questions  of  federation  with  Australia  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election  in  New  Zealand.  That  such  a  motive  was  impossible 
to  Mr.  Seddon  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm,  unless  one  wished 
to  make  him  a  veryr  monster  of  virtue  ;  but  if  one  thing  is  more 
certain  than  another,  it  is  that  he  had  become  conscious  of  an 
Imperial  mission,  and  was  eager  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  leadership.  He  was  as  keen  to  defeat  the 
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Boers  in  the  field  as  he  would  have  been  strenuous  in  defending 
their  rights  in  peace,  subject  always  to  the  supreme  claims  of 
the  Empire.  In  1902  he  was  prepared  to  do,  in  a  military  and 
economic  way,  what  the  Conference  of  1907  discussed.  He 
supported  the  idea  of  preferential  tariffs  with  the  same  whole¬ 
hearted  enthusiasm  that  he  sent  men  to  South  Africa,  and  he 
would  have  drawm  reasons  for  his  economic  faith  from  New 
Zealand’s  own  experience.  In  1879  he  urged  that  something 
should  be  done  to  check  the  Colony’s  imports,  and  to  foster  local 
industries.  “With  that  object  in  view,’’  he  said,  “it  will  be 
better  for  the  people  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  yeai’  or  two.’’  In 
that  phrase,  applied  to  a  purely  local  condition  of  things,  we  have 
the  common  sense  of  tariff  reform.  He  took  long  views  and 
practical  views.  “  My  greatest  interest  lies  in  the  to-days  and 
the  to-morrows,  not  in  the  yesterdays  with  which  I  have  done,” 
he  said,  and  that  might  well  be  taken  for  a  motto  by  the  reformers 
who  would  “  govern  the  Empire  by  the  Empire  for  the  Empire,” 
as  Sir  Frederick  Young  would  say.  In  giving  preference  to 
British  goods  carried  in  British  ships,  Seddon  told  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  “  New  Zealand  has  done  a  little,  but  there  is  more  to 
follow  if  our  advances  are  not  repelled.’’  If  his  shade  hovered 
anywhere  near  the  Conference  Chamber  of  1907,  it  can  only 
have  marvelled  to  hear  Imperial  statesmen  rejecting  Colonial 
advances  in  the  name  of  Cobden,  and  by  appeal  to  the  assumed 
interests  of  the  British  people.  The  Liberal  party  to-day  rises 
as  little  to  the  conception  of  a  United  Empire  as  it  did  in  the 
’fifties  and  the  ’sixties,  when  it  believed  that  the  Colonies  would 
soon  drop  aw'ay  from  the  parent  stem.  An  opportunity  is  afforded 
by  these  Colonial  Conferences — after  this  year’s  halt  hardly  yet 
Imperial  in  character,  the  change  in  name  notwithstanding— 
to  put  the  Empire  on  the  basis  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  thirty- 
five  years  ago  regretted  had  not  been  done  wFen  self-government 
was  granted.  As  it  is,  the  record  of  the  1907  Conference  can 
only  be  described  in  Mr.  Richard  Jebb’s  words  ^  as  one  of  “  great 
opportunities  lost.’’  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Radical 
Government  at  home  tends  to  foster  that  spirit  of  Nationalism 
which  might  be  utilised  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Imi>erial  federation 
to-day,  but  may  become  a  [xisitive  obstacle  a  few'  years  hence. 

How  long  will  the  democracy  at  home  remain  behind  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  Colonies  in  the  grasp  of  Imperial  possibilities?  What 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  1872  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  1902: 
“  The  question  for  this  generation  is  whether  w'e  are  to  be 
numbered  among  the  great  Empires  or  the  little  States.”  Mr. 

(1)  Twelve  Months  of  Imperial  Evolution,  by  Richard  Jebb.  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  November  12th. 
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Seddon,  like  every  other  Colonial  leader  without  exception, 
declared  for  the  great  Empire,  the  Mother  Country  being  willing. 
The  Imperial  Government,  W’hich  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
]^Iother  Country,  in  sympathy  at  home  as  it  is  with  many 
of  Mr.  Seddon’s  domestic  ideals,  looks  askance  at  his  Imperial 
ideal.  Instead  of  settling  down  to  the  task  of  reconsti¬ 
tuting  Imperial  relations  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  its  most 
progressive  members,  they  meet  proposals  containing  the  germ 
of  a  new  order  with  ai  non-possumus — the  non-possumus  that  so 
often  met  i\Ir.  Seddon  in  his  own  Colony  when  things  wanted 
doing.  “Bad  tracks  and  worse  roads  were  the  grievances  that 
actually  called  him  forth,”  says  Mr.  Drummond;  he  was  ever 
a  road-maker ;  he  urged  the  necessity  of  roads  and  railw’ays  as 
the  essential  to  civilisation  and  prosperity  in  South  Africa  as  in 
Maoriland ;  and  he  opened  up  roads  when  others  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  He  would  have  opened  up  the  roads  of 
Empire  if  he  had  been  allowed.  Not  less  fully  than  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  he  recognised  that  “  every  organised  unity  of  peoples  rests 
in  the  first  place  upon  its  roads.  One  of  the  first  steps  now 
overdue  to  be  taken  by  the  States  comprising  the  British  Empire 
is  to  obtain  control  in  the  interests  of  trade  of  their  own  sea 
roads.” 

A  strong  man,  in  physique  as  in  character,  equally  ready  with 
his  hands,  his  head,  and  his  heart,  he  was  such  a  leader  of  men 
as  occasionally  steps  from  the  ranks  to  direct  the  movements  of 
armies.  He  had  a  regal  way  with  him  which,  despite 
his  somewhat  rugged  personality,  prevented  the  appellation  of 
“  King  Dick”  from  api)earing  altogether  incongruous.  Still  more 
apposite  would  it  seem  to-day  if  he  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
New  Zealand  the  Dominion.  “  We  do  not  like  these  dominions,” 
in  effect  said  Lord  Elgin  recently ;  the  confession  marked  the 
difference  between  the  Radical  statesman  at  home  and  the  Radical 
statesman  in  the  Colonies.  Such  men  as  Grey  and  Seddon  mean 
much  to  an  Empire  which  has  no  hojx'  of  a  future  unless  it  be 
broad  based  on  a  i>cople’s  will.  Seddon’s  political  philosophy 
was  that  of  actuality,  not  of  the  schools;  the  humanities  he 
studied  were  those  of  the  mother,  the  child,  the  worker,  the 
aged,  and  the  halt,  not  of  letters;  the  Empires  of  the  i>ast 
were  nothing  to  him ;  he  was  concerned  only  with  the  Empire 
of  the  present ;  not  Rome  but  Britain ;  his  text-books  were  Blue 
Books;  his  favourite  reading  was  May’s  Parliamentary  Practice, 
and  the  discovery  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  absorbed  in  a 
volume  on  the  Spanish  Main  was  considered  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  warrant  record.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  W.  Gisborne  said 
that  Mr.  Seddon  found  relaxation  in  the  sessional  pastime  of 
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firing  off  a  few  fantastic  fads  which  did  not  survive  the  second 
reading.  How  many  of  the  fantastic  fads  of  1897  are  the  law 
in  1907?  Mr.  Seddon  had  the  knack  of  keeping  his  “fads” 
alive,  till  the  “  fantastic  ”  became  the  accomplished  fact. 

It  was  his  business  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  he  sometimes  felt  New  Zealand,  “  God’s  own 
country,”  was  meant  to  show'  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
When  Sir  George  Grey  went  to  see  him  in  1897  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  the  feeble  old  statesman  found  the  stairs  a  serious  trial. 
Mr.  Seddon  took  the  veteran  in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  him 
down  to  his  carriage.  I  was  w'ith  Mr.  Seddon  a  few  minutes  after 
the  event,  and  he  was  beaming  w'ith  the  proud  consciousness  of 
physical  service  rendered  to  one  whom  he  still  revered  as  a  leader. 
Possibly  also  he  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  ability  of  the 
new  to  take  up  the  old  with  advantage  to  both  parties.  He 
had  his  limitations,  like  every  other  human  being,  and  trap  de 
zele  occasionally  betrayed  intuition.  His  impatience  of  opposition 
was  in  its  way  reminiscent  of  the  self-sufficiency  which  occasioned 
many  embitterments  in  Sir  George  Grey’s  official  relations.  Both 
were  citizens  of  the  Empire  in  the  truest  sense,  and  both  were 
mourned  by  many  staunch  friends  in  two  hemispheres.  Sir 
George  Grey  was  eighty-six  w'hen  he  died ;  Mr.  Seddon  only 
sixty-two.  He  died  in  the  harness  he  loved.  What  the  Maori 
said  of  him  might  fittingly  be  said  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  echoed 
by  all  who  w'ere  capable  of  appreciating  the  tw'o  men  at  their 
,  w'orth  : — “  Sleep  thou,  0  Father;  resting  on  great  deeds  done, 
sure  that  to  generations  unborn  they  will  be  as  beacons  along  the 
highways  of  history.  Though  thou  art  gone,  may  thy  spirit, 
which  so  long  moved  the  heart  of  things,  inspire  us  to  greater, 
nobler  ends.” 

Edward  Salmon. 
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I  The  war  which  deprived  Spain  of  the  last  relics  of  that  empire  on 
i  which  once  “  the  sun  never  set  ”  has  exerted  a  two-fold  influence 
I  on  the  Spanish  people.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  had  a  definite 

I  material  effect  in  enabling  Spaniards  to  devote  their  energies 
to  the  task  of  working  out  their  own  economic  salvation  and 
bringing  their  land  to  the  same  level  of  civilisation  as  the  other 
large  countries  of  Europe.  On  the  other,  it  has  had  a 
less  obvious  influence  of  a  more  spiritual  character.  It  has  in¬ 
duced  those  Spaniards  who  hold  that  a  nation  can  only  be  great 
by  its  moral  and  intellectual  distinction,  by  its  fidelity  to  its 
own  best  instincts,  to  set  themselves  a  national  task  of  self- 
analysis  and  self-criticism.  What  is  the  real  spirit  of  Spain? 
these  men  seem  to  ask  themselves ;  what  is  the  nature  of  her 
!  great  traditions?  how  can  w’e  modern  Spaniards  learn  to  become 

*  faithful  to  that  spirit  and  those  traditions?  to  what  extent  are 

‘  we  wise  in  doing  so  ?  The  men  who  ask  these  questions — a  small 

I  group  of  university  professors,  novelists,  journalists,  belonging 

to  all  parts  of  Spain — play  in  their  own  land  to-day  the  same 
part  which  was  played  in  a  more  brilliant  and  sonorous  manner 
nearly  a  century  ago  by  Carlyle  in  England  and  Emerson  in 
America.  The  new  growth  of  material  prosperity  in  Spain  has 
received  attention  from  many  writers  in  many  places,  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  this  corresponding  movement  of  spiritual 
self-questioning  has  attracted  no  notice  outside  Spain,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  describe  its  character  and 
tendencies. 

The  writer  of  the  group  who  on  many  grounds  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  first,  perhaps  as  the  leader — for  his  book  appeared 
I  before  the  war,  and  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  that  has 
appeared  since — is  Angel  Ganivet.  It  is  not  a  name  that  seems 
I  ever  to  be  mentioned  outside  Spain,  even  by  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  Spanish  literature,  but  to  serious  Spaniards 
of  the  younger  generation  Ganivet  is  well  known,  and  with  reason, 
for  his  little  masterpiece,  Idearium  Espaflol,  contains  more  good 
I  thinking  and  good  writing  than  any  book  that  has  come  out  of 
Spain  during  recent  years.  It  was  not,  indeed,  written  in  Spain, 
and  to  that  fact  doubtless  its  fine  quality  of  detachment,  of 
deliberate  and  discriminating  insight  into  the  genius  of  Spain, 
is  in  large  measure  owing.  After  a  highly  distinguished 
academical  career,  Ganivet  had  entered  the  consular  service,  and 
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a  consul’s  duties  have  not  rarely,  from  the  days  of  Hawthorne 
onward,  been  found  compatible  with  even  the  best  literary  work. 

A  consul,  moreover,  though  he  is  in  a  specially  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  to  obtain  an  objective  vision  of  his  own  land,  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  an  exile ;  he  is  still  living  under  the  flag  of  his 
own  country,  and  is  daily  brought  into  contact  with  its  people 
and  its  interests.  For  a  long  time  Ganivet  w^as  stationed  at 
Antwerp ;  his  Idearium  was  completed  at  Helsingfors  in  1897. 
Two  years  later,  when  only  thirty-three,  he  was  dead,  under 
obscure  and  tragical  circumstances. 

Ganivet ’s  diagnosis  of  the  disease  from  which  his  country 
is  suffering — for  nearly  all  intellectual  Spaniards  seem  to  agree 
that  there  is  a  disease,  though  they  differ  as  to  its  nature  and 
gravity — is  ahoulia,  or  lack  of  will  power.  And  though  his  train¬ 
ing  was  so  cosmopolitan,  he  seeks  the  remedy  in  Spain’s  own 
native  force.  “  The  central  motive  of  my  idea,”  he  declares, 

”  is  the  restoration  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Spain.”  In  the 
possibility  of  that  restoration  he  has  no  sort  of  doubt.  Parody¬ 
ing  St.  Augustine,  he  lays  down  the  injunction  ;  ”  Noli  foras  ire; 
in  interiore  Hispanije  habitat  veritas.”  It  is  within,  and  not 
without,  that  Spain  must  seek  salvation  :  close  wdth  locks  and 
padlocks  the  doors  through  w^hich  the  spirit  of  Spain  issues,  to 
be  wasted  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon.  The  war  which 
immediately  followed  the  publication  of  the  Idearium  gave  point 
to  its  moral  by  rendering  that  moral  one  with  the  logic  of  the 
'  moment’s  facts.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  Ganivet,  whose 
book  w’ould  in  any  case  have  been  memorable,  became  the 
prophet  of  a  movement  of  spiritual  renaissance  in  Spain. 

Most  of  the  books ,  indeed ,  which  were  immediately  called  forth 
by  the  war  w'erc  too  hasty  and  superficial  to  show  the  direct 
influence  of  so  subtle  and  quietly  suggestive  a  thinker  as  the 
author  of  Idearium  Espanol.  Some  of  them,  reflecting  the  pro¬ 
found  dejection  which  was  the  first  effect  of  the  struggle  on  many 
Spanish  minds,  i-eveal  an  almost  unmitigated  pessimism.  A 
favourable  example  of  this  class  is  FA  Problem  a  Nacional,  which 
Ricardo  Macias  Picavea  published,  just  after  the  war,  in  1899. 
for  while  it  presents  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  national 
character,  there  is  in  it  a  considerable  element  of  truth.  Macias 
Picavea  reproaches  his  fellow^  countrymen  with  their  excesses  of 
arbitrary  individualism  and  their  centrifugal  tendencies ;  therein 
he  sees  the  source  of  all  Spanish  evils.  ”  We  have  produced 
a  thousand  rebellions  and  seditions,”  he  declares,  “but  not  one 
fruitful  revolution.”  This  capricious  and  facile  expenditure  of 
energy  Macias  Picavea  more  definitely  traces  in  the  form  of 
two  original  defects  of  character  :  an  original  dynamic  defect  in 
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the  predominance  of  passion  over  will  (in  which  he  may  be  said 
to  be  at  one  with  Ganivet),  and  an  original  moral  defect  in  the 
substitution  of  the  principle  of  justice  by  the  socially  inadequate 
sentiment  of  friendship  and  aft'ection.  By  the  first  detect  he 
accounts  for  the  Spanish  tendency  to  live  in  the  present,  and 
put  off  every  inconvenient  task  to  a  remote  manana,  the  tendency 
to  convert  life  into  a  lottery,  the  subjectivism  that  is  content  with 
imaginary  possibilities  in  place  of  solid  and  prudent  motives. 
The  second  quality  is  the  source  of  the  administrative  immorality 
of  Spain,  which  consists  not  so  much  in  venality  or  theft  as  in 
the  domestic  and  neighbourly  feeling  which  is  always  inclined  to 
favour  a  friend  because  he  is  a  friend,  and  which  erects  impunity 
almost  into  a  law.  Undoubtedly  Macias  Picavea  here  touches  on 
the  real  source  of  a  real  evil,  felt  by  all  foreigners  who  have  come 
into  contact  with  administrative  Spain.  But  the  reason  is  that 
the  Spaniard,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  in  the  civilised  world, 
is  devoted  to  his  family,  his  friend,  his  guest,  his  neighbour,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  remote  and  invisible  persons  outside  that  circle 
he  feels  no  intrinsic  motive  for  action  ;  in  the  case  of  such ,  some 
extrinsic  motive  is  necessary.  It  is  an  anti-social  attitude,  so 
far  as  society  in  the  larger  sense  is  concerned,  though  it  has  its 
very  lovable  and  admirable  side.  We  have  to  reconcile  it  as 
well  as  we  can  with  the  equally  undoubted  fact  that  Spain  has 
always  been  prolific,  not  only  in  rhetoricians,  but  in  moralists. 
So  far  as  Macias  Picavea  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  see  little 
hope  for  his  countrymen,  and  regards  the  national  problem  as 
almost  or  quite  desperate. 

This  book,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  illustrates  the  assump¬ 
tion,  so  often  tacitly  made  both  by  Spaniards  and  foreigners,  that 
the  defects  in  the  Spanish  national  character  are  necessarily  of 
recent  growth,  and  due  to  a  supposed  decadence.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  consider  a  characteristic  which  is  to-day  very  familiar 
both  to  natives  and  visitors — the  tendency  to  delay  everything 
to  a  remote  to-morrow.  To  every  demand  the  Spaniard  responds 
with  a  cheerful  '‘Manana !  ”  When  the  International  Medical 
Congress  met  a  few  years  ago  at  Madrid  nothing  was  ready  on 
the  opening  day,  and  even  the  invitations  were  by  many  only 
received  after  the  Congress  was  over.  Perhaps  it  was  this  inci¬ 
dent  which  suggested  to  the  satirist  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  “  Azorin  ”  to  play  on  the  dilatoriness  of  his  compatriots  in 
ha  Ruta  de  Don  Quixote,  by  imagining  a  distinguished  English 
surgeon  who  comes  to  Madrid,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  eager  to 
write  a  book  about  a  country  which  seems  to  him  the  best  in 
the  world ;  but  as  he  pursues  his  studies  he  is  met  on  every  side 
by  procrastination,  the  most  trifling  action  cannot  be  accom- 
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plished  without  delays,  and  he  finally  resolves  to  call  his  book 
“The  Time  they  lose  in  Spain.”  But  exactly  three  centuries 
ago,  in  1607,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  referred  in  an  official  memor¬ 
andum  to  the  notorious  delays  of  the  Spaniards  in  negotiation, 
and  records  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Salisbury, 
that  it  was  not  due  to  “  malice  or  alienation  of  mind  from  us,” 
but  in  part  to  the  multiplicity  of  Spanish  tribunals,  and  in  part 
to  a  psychological  cause,  to  “  the  nature  of  the  people  and  nation, 
which  is  proud  and  therefore  dilatory,  for  all  proud  men  are  full 
of  delays,  and  must  be  waited  on.”  “  All  which,”  Bacon  adds 
for  his  own  part ,  ‘  ‘  have  made  the  delays  of  Spain  to  come  into 
a  by-word  throughout  the  world  :  wherein  I  think  his  Lordship 
mought  allude  to  the  proverb  of  Italy,  Mivenga  la  morte  di  Spagna, 

‘  let  my  death  come  from  Spain  ’ ;  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  long 
a-coming.”  Yet  this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  age  of  Spain, 
when  in  every  department  of  life  and  of  art  Spaniards  were 
displaying  an  energy,  resolution,  and  thoroughness  w'hich  have 
made  their  names  immortal.  Questions  of  national  psychology 
are  more  complicated  than  we  sometimes  realise,  and  the  in¬ 
calculable  men  who  make  a  country  great  may  often  display 
qualities  unlike  and  even  the  opposite  of  those  which  permanently 
mark  the  mass  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

A  more  hopeful  tone  than  that  of  Macias  Picavea  is  adopted  by 
Ramiro  de  Maetzu  in  his  Hacia  Otra  Espana,  also  published  in 
1899.  He  realises,  indeed,  that  Spain  is  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  economic  struggle,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure  how  far  she 
is  adapted  for  success  in  the  paths  of  industrial  progress.  But 
it  is  alohg  such  paths  that  he  sees  signs  of  promise  ;  by  energetic¬ 
ally  progressing  in  this  direction  Spain  may  again  become  great, 
and  w’e  may  again  hope  for  a  new  intellectual  renaissance  of 
the  Spanish  spirit.  A  still  more  facile  optimism  is  represented 
by  the  book  on  “  the  lesson  of  the  defeat,”  La  Moral  de  la  Derrota, 
which  Luis  Morote  published  in  1900.  Morote  is  a  journalist 
and  was  a  correspondent  in  Cuba,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  rebels  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy.  But  he  lived 
to  return  to  Spain  and  to  write  a  series  of  books  marked  by 
fervid  patriotism  and  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  new  Spain  of 
the  future.  All  that  Spain  needs,  he  believes,  is  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  experience,  to  abandon  the  vain  policy  of  adventure 
abroad,  and  to  work  for  the  happiness  and  civilisation  of  her  own 
peninsula  ;  that  is  “  the  moral  of  the  defeat.”  It  is  the  less 
necessary,  he  thinks,  for  Spain  to  concern  herself  with  foreign 
expeditions,  since  she  has  already  conquered  her  place  in  the  wide 
world ,  and  established  one  of  the  four  world-languages ;  ‘  ‘  our 
speech,  civilisation,  art,  genius,  and  racial  spirit  will  last  for  ever 
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and  constitute  the  Greater  Spain  of  the  planet,  the  moral  and 
mental  country  of  eighteen  nationalities,  nearly  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  which,  however  politically  separate,  must  still,  for  writing 
and  for  speech,  for  song  and  for  love,  continue  to  use  the  tongue 
of  Castile.”  In  a  subsequent  book,  published  in  1904,  Los  Frailes 
en  Espafla,  Morote  deals  with  a  question  w’hich,  in  common  with 
many  progressive  Spaniards,  he  regards  as  at  the  root  of  the 
regeneration  of  Spain  :  the  question  of  religious  communities.  ”  If 
we  could  only  get  rid  of  our  monks  as  easily  as  of  our  colonies  !  ’  ’ 
a  Spaniard  is  represented  as  declaring,  in  one  of  the  comic  papers 
of  Madrid  during  the  war.  It  was  certainly  an  aspiration  breathed 
by  many  Spaniards  of  all  classes.  A  century  and  a  half  ago 
there  w'as  one  priest  to  every  thirty  inhabitants  in  Spain ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Portugal,  Eome,  Sicily,  and 
Turkey  were  still  the  only  spots  in  Europe  which  showed  a  larger 
proportion  of  ecclesiastics  than  Spain.  Shortly  afterw’ards,  indeed, 
there  followed  the  revolutionary  reform  which  has  filled  Spain 
with  the  noble  ruins  of  monasteries,  but  Morote’s  book  serves 
to  show  that  Spaniards  are  still  troubled  by  the  existence  of  their 
mostly  unproductive  monks  and  nuns.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
define  precisely  where  Spain  stands  to-day  in  relation  to  this 
question  of  religious  communities.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
clearly,  among  both  men  and  women,  a  large  amount  of  faith, 
of  religious  observance,  even  of  passionate  devotion,  and  some¬ 
times  of  intolerant  bigotry,  the  whole  supported  by  a  mass  of 
superb  tradition,  of  magnificent  architecture  and  ritual,  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  organisation  and  wealth,  to-day  unsurpassed  in  any 
country.  But  on  the  other  hand  w^e  have  the  subtly  penetrating 
influences  of  Liberalism  and  Eepublicanism  and  Anarchism,  of 
the  revolt  against  the  ancient  and  inert  forces  which  are  believed 
to  be  impeding  the  advance  of  Spain ;  the  extent  and  reality  of 
this  movement  is  showm  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Spain  to  follow  the  example  of  France  and  secure  a 

'  national  control  of  religious  associations.^  This  discrepancy  is 
reflected  in  the  opinions  of  Spaniards  to-day.  On  the  one  side 
we  have,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  modern  of  Spanish  literary 
critics,  Manuel  Bueno,  declaring  that  “  no  philosophy  opposed  to 
Christian  piety  will  ever  find  a  favourable  atmosphere  in  Spain.” 

j  (1)  In  Spain,  however,  the  anti-clerical  movement  is  not  necessarily  irre¬ 
ligious.  The  Conde  de  Romanones.  the  political  leader  of  the  anti-clericals 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  last  Liberal  Cabinet,  is  by  no  means 
opposed  to  Christianity,  or  even  to  Catholicism  of  the  democratic  school  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland.  He  only  fights  against  a  Church 
which  refuses  to  keep  in  touch  with  social  progress,  and  calls  political  weapons 
to  its  aid  instead  of  relying  on  spiritual  force.  He  considers  that  the  ideals 
which  are  the  outcome  of  modern  political  evolution  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  Jesus. 
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On  the  other  side  another  thoughtful  observer,  Pascual  Santacruz, 
asserts  that  the  Spanish  people  are  now  largely  at  bottom  scep¬ 
tical,  even  indifferent,  and  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  still  religious 
they  are  ceasing  to  regard  the  actual  Catholicism  of  to-day  as  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  may  surprise  us 
to  hear  such  statements  concerning  a  people  who  once  played  so 
fervid  and  imposing  a  part  in  the  development  of  Catholicism. 
But  we  may  remember  that  France,  once  the  most  Catholic  of 
countries  and  the  land  of  saints,  has  since  taken  the  lead  in 
throwing  off'  any  official  connection  with  religion,  and  that  even 
so  fervidly  devout  a  region  as  Brittany  is  also  characterised  by 
the  fervour  of  its  freethinkers.  The  old  wine  is  jwured  into 
new  bottles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  is  renewed  in  the  sons 
under  other  forms.  That  it  should  disappear  we  cannot  expect. 
The  temperamental  passion  of  the  Spaniard  and  his  fundamental 
mysticism — the  force  that  lay  behind  Eaymond  Lull  and  Loyola 
and  St.  Theresa — are  inherent  in  the  race.  Ganivet  considered 
that  the  Spaniard’s  tendency  to  mysticism,  or  exaltation  of 
religious  feeling,  is  a  sanctification  of  his  primitive  African  sen¬ 
suality,  and  that  his  tendency  to  fanaticism,  or  exaltation  of 
practical  action,  is  a  turning  towards  himself  of  the  fury  accu¬ 
mulated  during  eight  centuries  of  battle  between  Christian  and 
Moor.  However  that  may  be,  these  qualities  cannot  fail  to 
persist,  even  though  they  cease  to  inspire  the  Catholicism  which, 
was  once  their  supreme  manifestation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  ourselves  in  more  detail  with  the 
rather  superficial  manifestations  of  the  Spanish  spirit,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  jx^ssimistic  shape  by  IMacias  Picavea  and  the 
optimistic  by  Morote.  Of  greater  interest  are  the  more  penetrat¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  modern  Spain  to  ascertain  what 
really  are  the  fundamental  and  permanent  traits  of  the  Spanish 
character.  A  notable  attempt  to  clear  the  path  in  this  direction, 
careful  and  deliberate,  although  the  direct  outcome  of  the  war, 
is  furnished  by  the  Psicologia  del  Pueblo  Espanol,  published  by 
Professor  Rafael  Altamira,  of  the  University  of  Oviedo,  in  1902. 
Altamira  is  not  indeed  a  subtle  psychologist  like  Ganivet,  but  as 
a  student  of  law  and  sociology  and  the  history  of  civilisation  he 
is  far  too  familiar  with  the  events  and  opinions  of  the  past  to 
fall  into  any  extravagant  attitude  in  face  of  the  problems  of  the 
present.  He  represents  the  best  type  of  modern  Spanish  pro¬ 
fessor,  erudite  and  cautious,  but  enlightened  and  progressive,  an 
enthusiast  for  educational  advance  and  a  fervent  advocate  for 
its  popular  form  of  “  university  extension,”  of  which  his  own 
university  has  already  set  the  example  in  Asturias.  As  might  be 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  the  historian’s  habit,  Alta- 
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mira  is  less  inclined  to  find  the  source  of  Spain’s  present  social 
and  political  weakness  in  personal  defects  such  as  lack  of  per¬ 
sistency  to  which  Costa  traces  it,  or  excess  of  individuality  to 
which  Ganivet  attaches  importance,  than  in  more  slowly  and 
complexly  working  causes  of  economic  order.  He  finds  the 
explanation  not  so  much,  according  to  the  old  theory,  in  the 
demoralisation  produced  by  “  American  gold,”  as  in  depopulation, 
to  which  many  causes  contributed,  in  national  impoverishment, 
and  in  the  erroneous  direction  taken  by  religious  sentiment.  The 
combined  tendency  of  these  influences  during  recent  centuries, 
Altamira  believes,  has  interposed  obstacles  which  have  so  dis¬ 
persed  the  energies  of  Spain  that  at  critical  moments  they  have 
been  unable  to  concentrate  on  the  solution  of  internal  crises. 
Like  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana  in  part  of  its  course,  the  stream 
of  national  vigour  has  been  diverted  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
soil.  Altamira  concludes  that  national  regeneration  is  possible, 
though  only  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  conditions  demonstrated 
by  the  study  of  the  past.  As  essential  to  this  regeneration  he 
regards  a  renewed  faith  in  the  native  qualities  of  the  people  and 
its  aptitudes  for  civilised  life,  but  with  due  care  to  avoid  the 
attempt  at  any  mere  archseological  revival  of  the  forms  of  the 
past,  for  it  is  only  by  contact  with  modern  civilisation  that  the 
national  genius  can  be  vivified  and  rendered  apt  for  the  tasks 
before  it. 

For  a  combined  historical  and  psychological  analysis  of  the 
Spanish  spirit,  with  a  touch  of  irony  superadded,  we  may  finally 
turn  to  a  writer  who  to-day  occupies  a  more  distinguished  place 
in  Spanish  letters  than  any  of  the  other  living  writers  we  have 
encountered.  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  a  Basque  by  birth,  and  now 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  is  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  Spanish  writers  and  a  penetrative  critic,  especially  the 
critic,  caustic  more  often  than  sympathetic,  of  his  countrymen’s 
characteristics  and  shortcomings.  His  recent  Vida  de  Don 
Quixote  y  Sancho  is  a  curious  attempt  to  present  an  essay  of 
Spanish  philosophy  expressed  in  terms  of  the  two  figures  who 
together  sum  up  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Spanish  mind  towards 
life.  Of  more  significance,  however,  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  is  the  volume  entitled  En  Torno  at  Casticismo ,  published 
in  1902,  although  it  was  really  written  in  substance  during  1895, 
and  thus  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  Ganivet’s  Idearium 
Espaflol,  to  which  it  forms  an  interesting  counterpart.  Ganivet, 
living  a  cosmopolitan  life  outside  his  country,  concentrated  his 
devout  reflections  on  the  permanently  vital  and  precious  elements 
in  the  Spanish  spirit,  the  sole  source,  it  seemed  to  him,  of  any 
national  regeneration.  Unamuno,  a  less  deliberate  writer. 
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perhaps  a  less  fascinatingly  individual  thinker,  possesses  a  larger 
outlook,  the  charm  of  a  spontaneous  and  ardent  style,  a  wide 
acquaintance  as  well  with  books  as  with  the  younger  generation 
of  Spaniards,  and  an  eager  impatience  with  the  obstacles  in  the 
road  of  progress  w’hich  leads  him  to  throw  an  air  of  satire  even 
over  his  serious  attempts  to  define  precisely  the  essence  of  the 
Castilian  spirit.  The  word  casticismo,  by  which  he  designates 
this  spirit — a  word  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  writings  of  Spanish 
critics — may  be  said  to  correspond  to  our  “breed  ’’  or  “race”  in 
the  more  popular  use  of  the  words  as  an  indication  of  approval. 
It  is  in  the  golden  age  of  Castilian  literature,  especially  in  the 
drama,  and,  above  all,  in  Calderon — the  “  poeta  espanolissimo,” 
as  Menendez  y  Pelayo  terms  him — that  Unamuno  finds  the  purest 
manifestations  of  casticismo.  In  that  word  are  concentrated  the 
special  valour  and  virtue  of  Castile,  just  as  some  have  attempted 
to  concentrate  the  special  valour  and  virtue  of  J apan  in  the  word 
hushido.  But  Unamuno,  w^hile  by  no  means  wishing  to  cast  con¬ 
tempt  on  what  is  castizo,  reveals  that  he  is  not  himself  a  true 
child  of  Castile,  by  pointing  out  how  largely  it  is  characterised 
by  sterility  and  impracticability.  It  is  plebeianly  realistic  on 
the  one  hand,  and  formally  idealistic  on  the  other,  seldom  able 
to  effect  any  vital  union  of  those  two  unlike  elements.  The  grave 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (if  we  may  believe  the  improbable  story  of 
his  authorship)  narrates  the  tricks  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and 
Quevedo  turns  from  Marcus  Brutus  to  write  of  Don  Pablos. 
Unamuno  contrasts  the  narrow  sterility  of  this  casticismo  with 
the  universally  human  spirit  of  Cervantes,  and  urges  his  country¬ 
men  tC  recognise  that  it  is  only  in  the  larger  and  more 
vital  ideas  of  old  Spain  that  they  can  find  help  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  the  modern  world. 

When  w'e  seek  to  compare  the  ideals  of  progress  maintained 
by  these  preachers  of  Spanish  regeneration,  we  find  various 
individual  differences,  but  they  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  direction 
in  w'hich  they  w^ould  desire  the  new  generation  of  Spaniards  to 
walk.  Ganivet,  indeed,  may  seem  to  stand  somewhat  apart  with 
his  emphatic  advice  to  his  fellow-countrymen  to  look  within,  to 
seek  salvation  in  themselves  and  their  owm  best  traditions.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Ganivet  wrote 
before  the  war,  when  Spain’s  limited  energies  w^ere  still  being 
wasted  in  the  fruitless  struggle  to  maintain  what  was  supposed 
to  be  Spain’s  honour  in  Cuba,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ganivet ’s  conception  of  the  Spanish  soul  by  no  means  corresponded 
to  that  narrow  Castilian  casticismo  which  Unamuno  cruelly 
analyses ;  he  even  included  as  a  permanent  element  of  it  the 
Arab  influence  of  the  Spanish  Moslem  world,  and  believed  that 
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those  who  deny  or  abstract  those  influences  not  only  show  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  comprehend  the  Spanish  character,  but  “commit 
a  psychological  crime.”  This  opinion  concerning  the  relation  of 
Moorish  and  Spanish  civilisation,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
although  opposed  to  some  popular  traditions,  is  supported  by  many 
modern  scholars.  The  invading  Moors — for  the  most  part  Berbers 
mixed  with  a  few  Arabs — brought  no  civilisation  with  them  ;  they 
had  scarcely  emerged  from  savagery.  But  they  acquired  in  Spain 
a  peculiar  receptivity  which  they  have  not  often  manifested  at 
home,  and  slowly  absorbed  and  developed  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  and  classic  traditions  they  found  around  them. 

“  Averroes,”  Valera  remarks,  “was  as  much  a  Spaniard  as 
Seneca.”  “  The  Cid  himself,”  says  Dozy,  with  perhaps  a  little 
exaggeration,  “  was  rather  a  Mussulman  than  a  Christian.”  In 
spirit,  and  very  often,  there  seems  little  doubt,  in  blood,  the 
great  names  of  Moorish  civilisation  belong  to  Spain.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  while  the  Moors  tolerated  Christianity,  the 
great  Christian  cities  of  Spain,  on  their  part,  welcomed  Moorish 
men  of  science  and  Moslem  philosophy.  It  was  to  Raimondo ,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo  and  Chancellor  of  Castile,  Renan  has  said,  that 
Christendom  owes  the  introduction  of  Arabic  texts  into  its  schools, 
and  the  initiation  of  a  new  scientific  and  philosophic  movement 
which  deeply  affected  the  fate  of  Europe.  Ganivet  is  not  widely 
at  variance,  therefore,  with  Unamuno  and  the  others  who  urge 
that  Spain  is  suffering  from  lack  of  receptivity  to  foreign 
influences.  The  learned  Altamira — who  desires  to  “  harmonise 
the  ideals  and  the  genius  of  Spain  with  all  that  is  good  and 
sound  in  modern  civilisation  ” — is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
greater  Spain  of  an  earlier  age  was  singularly  alive  to  all  foreign 
currents  of  influence,  Christian  and  Moslem  alike,  and  that  the 
fecundation  of  its  native  genius  by  these  relationships  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  mediaeval  Spanish  literature,  in  the  Spanish  humanism 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  many  elements  in  Spanish  law.  Not 
only  was  this  so,  he  adds,  but  Spaniards  deliberately  sought  to 
multiply  their  points  of  contact  with  the  world,  both  by  attract¬ 
ing  foreign  professors  to  their  universities  and  by  themselves  going 
abroad  to  study,  while  the  canons  of  many  Spanish  churches  were 
compelled  by  ecclesiastical  statutes  to  pursue  a  part  of  their  studies 
at  foreign  universities,  a  state  of  things  not  entirely  upset  by  the 
efforts  of  Philip  II.  to  isolate  Spain  intellectually.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  all  Spanish  thought  as  cast  in  a  mould  of  rigid 
uniformity,  but,  as  Altamira  remarks,  here  following  Menendez  y 
Pelayo,  this  wms  not  the  case  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion; 
within  the  Church  there  w’as  wide  liberty  of  speculation  in  all 
questions  that  were  not  matters  of  faith,  while  outside  the  pale  of 
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orthodoxy  the  various  manifestations  of  rationalistic  thought  were 
not  rare.  So  marked  indeed  was  the  variety  of  theological  opinion 
in  Spain  that  an  Italian  traveller  observed  that  the  Inquisition, 
though  not  required  in  his  own  country,  was  a  necessity  in  Spain. 
The  violent  opposition  which  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  encountered,  an  opposition  which  made  martyrs  of 
some  of  the  early  Inquisitors,  points  in  the  same  direction. 

Unamuno,  although  a  writer  of  different  temperament  and 
interests,  reaches  conclusions  similar  to  Altamira’s.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  between  individuality  and  jiersonality.  San  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  who  represents  the  culminating  point  of  Spanish  mysticism, 
the  essence  of  Castilian  casticismo,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
individual,  but  his  spirit  was  anti-personal,  and  it  is  rich  per¬ 
sonality,  instinctively  feeling  that  each  is  in  all  and  all  in  each, 
which  can  alone  prove  fruitful.  A  narrow  and  rigid  historical 
casticismo  can  but  be  the  instrument  of  spiritual  impoverishment. 
The  Castilian  soul  was  great  only  when  it  opened  itself  to  the 
four  winds  and  scattered  itself  across  the  w'orld.  It  is  only  by 
opening  our  windows  to  the  winds  of  Europe,  Unamuno  finally 
repeats,  in  the  faith  that  we  shall  not  thereby  lose  our  own  per¬ 
sonality,  that  we  can  hope  to  regenerate  the  exhausted  moral  soil 
of  Spain. 

That  Spain  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  spiritual  marasmus  every  one  of  the  typical  Spaniards 
whose  opinion  has  been  passed  in  review  clearly  admits,  and 
indeed  for  the  most  part  emphasises.  As  to  the  chief  cause  of 
this  moral  disease  they  differ.  For  one  it  is  found  in  the  pro¬ 
longed  influence  of  unfortunate  economic  and  political  circum¬ 
stances.  For  another  it  is  largely  due  to  adherence  to  a  too 
narrow  historical  tradition  of  past  greatness.  For  a  third  much 
significance  is  to  be  found  in  a  temperamental  discrepancy  between 
an  extravagant  impulse  to  great  designs  and  an  inadequate  execu¬ 
tive  aptitude.  For  yet  another  the  nation  is  overcome  by  the 
disease  of  loss  of  will-power.  To  the  outsider  who  takes  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  situation  it  may  well  seem  that — admitting 
the  existence  of  a  defect  of  vitality  in  the  spiritual  state  of  Spain— 
both  external  circumstances  and  temperamental  reaction  to  them 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  and  to  maintain  this  state.  A 
succession  of  chilling  mortifications,  of  failures  largely  imposed 
from  without  during  many  centuries,  may  produce  even  on  a  fer¬ 
vent  and  high-spirited  people  the  auto-suggestion  of  its  owm  in¬ 
effectiveness  and  the  hopelessness  of  effort.  Even  Altamira,  who 
finds  the  real  source  of  the  trouble  in  economic  conditions,  com¬ 
pares  the  intellectual  element  of  the  Spanish  population  to  Tur- 
guenieff’s  Dmitri  Eudin,  the  victim  of  a  distrust  in  his  powers. 
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himself  creating  an  atmosphere  of  pessimism  in  which  faith  and 
energy  cannot  breathe. 

Yet,  in  this  sphere  at  all  events,  it  is  men’s  beliefs  that  mould 
reality,  and  he  is  strong  who  feels  that  he  is  strong.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  outsider  to  see  anything  more  fundamentally  wrong  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  Spain  than  the  Spaniard’s  belief  that  it  is  wrong. 
Every  foreign  student  of  Spain  has  been  impressed  by  the  sterling 
and  noble  qualities  possessed  by  the  peasants  and  working  people 
of  Spain,  “  as  fine  a  race  as  one  might  wish  to  meet  with,”  has 
truly  said  one  who  knows  them  well.  The  people  of  Spain  are 
^till  sound  at  the  core ;  they  have  suffered  as  much  from  their 
virtues  as  from  their  vices,  from  their  idealism,  their  indifference 
to  worldly  advantage,  their  cheerful  good  nature,  their  stoical 
resignation.  If  Spaniards  could  but  realise  the  unused  reserv^oir 
of  original  energy  which  is  still  stored  within  their  race,  quietly 
manifested  in  the  details  of  everyday  life,  their  problem  would  be 
solved.  They  have  but  to  educate  and  utilise  the  excellent  human 
material  they  possess.  The  self-styled  decadent  insists  on  lying 
down  in  the  belief  that  he  is  hopelessly  paralysed.  Some  day, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  the  voice  of  a  more  potent  prophet  than 
we  hear  to-day  will  compel  him  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  On 
that  day  he  will  find  that  his  spiritual  state  is  no  more  hopeless 
than  are  his  economic  and  industrial  conditions. 

H.avelock  Ellis. 


THE  BOBGHESE  GARDENS. 

Rome’s  azure  sky, 

Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music — words  are  weak 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

Since  the  celebrated  Borghese  Gardens  have  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  family,  into  that  of  the  Italian  Government, 
and  since  the  King  of  Italy  intends  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
father  in  the  grounds,  it  is  possible  that  the  name  Borghese  will 
in  time  fall  into  disuse  and  the  place  be  known  as  Villa  ^  Umberto 
— sic  transit  gloria  mundi! 

It  is  said  that,  at  one  time,  the  Borghese  family  owmed  eighty 
estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  We  know  that  in  a  limited  area 
in  Frascati  they  till  recently  owmed  three  magnificent  residences  : 
the  Taverne,  Mondragone,  and  renowmed  Aldobrandini  Villas. 

Within  Rome  itself  the  name  greets  us  at  every  step  :  Palazzo 
Borghese,  Villa  Borghese,  Palazzetto  Borghese,  Piazza  Borghese, 
Via  Borghese,  and  the  splendid  Capella  Borghese  in  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  with  walls  of  marble  and  altar  of  jasper  and  lapis 
lazuli,  w'hich  Flammio  Ponzio  built  by  order  of  Paul  V.  as  a 
mausoleum  for  the  Borghese  family. 

The  Borghese  were  alw’ays  sincere  and  lavish  patrons  of  art, 
and  of  all  the  Popes  none  did  more  than  Paul  V.  for  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  Rome;  he  improved  the  streets,  laid  out  extensive 
gardens,  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  “  the  pleasant,  natural  sound 
of  falling  w^ater,  not  unlike  that  of  a  distant  cascade  in  the  forest, 
to  be  heard  in  many  of  the  Roman  streets  and  piazzas  when  the 
tumult  of  the  city  is  hushed.” 

Hawthorne  adds  with  truth,  that  men  washing  to  immortalise 
their  names  cannot  do  better  than  write  them  in  the  unstable 
element  of  water,  which  proves  in  the  end  a  more  durable  record 
than  brass  or  marble. 

When  our  thoughts  fly  back  to  Rome  it  is  not  of  the  classic 
Forum,  or  of  marble  picture  galleries,  or  of  Raphael’s  Stanze,  or 
of  the  Belvedere  Apollo  that  we  think — no,  to  most  of  us  all  the 
art  of  Rome  blends  itself  into  one  great  wwk,  the  apotheosis  of 
human  genius — 

The  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome. 

To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a  cell, 

Christ’s  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr’s  tomb. 

(1)  The  word  “villa”  in  Italy  is  frequently  used  to  signify  “gardens,”  the 
house,  or  English  villa,  being  called  a  “casino.” 
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Besides,  we  remember  only  the  numerous  fountains  and  the 
seductive  gardens  where  a  soft  melancholy  dwells  in  the  ilex 
groves  and  the  moss-covered  ways  have  such  an  old-world  air ; 
where,  down  narrow,  trellised  paths  we  catch  distant  glimpses  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  enchanted  land  ;  and  where,  in  the  luminous 
Italian  twilight,  the  lofty  pines  become  weird  and  aw’esome, 
seeming  high  over  the  heads  of  man  to  hold  converse  with  the 
stars. 

Even  Zola  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  peculiar  charm 
that  Kome  acquires  from  her  gardens,  for  w^e  read  how  “  Pierre,” 
driving  through  the  streets  on  his  arrival,  bewildered  by  the  noise, 
the  constant  ascents  and  descents,  the  turnings  and  twistings  of 
the  Eternal  City,  suddenly  “  levait  les  yeux  et  fut  ravit  en 
apercevant  tres  haut,  supporte  par  un  grand  mur  lisse,  un  jardin 
suspendu,  d’ou  se  dressait  dans  le  ciel  limpide  1’ elegant  et 
vigoureux  profil  d’un  pin  parasol  centenaire.  II  sentit  toute  la 
fierte  et  toute  la  grace  de  Eome.” 

The  Eternal  City  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  gardens, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Sallust  and  Lucullus ;  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  one  overspread  the  now  Ludovisi  quarter,  those  of  the  other 
(close  by  the  present  Villa  Borghese)  were  afterwards  the  scene 
of  Messalina’s  too  notorious  revels,  and  here  it  w’as  that  retribu¬ 
tion  finally  overtook  her,  the  miserable  tragedy  of  her  end  being 
enacted,  by  a  curious  fatality,  on  the  same  spot  where  the  victim 
of  her  covetousness  expired,  solicitous  to  the  last  lest  the  fumes 
of  the  funeral  pyre  should  injure  his  beloved  gardens. 

The  Villa  Borghese,  designed  by  Domenico  Savino  for  Cardinal 
Scipio,  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  is  the  most  renowned  of  all  Rome’s 
lovely  gardens,  and  has  had  its  praises  sung  so  often  both  in 
prose  and  verse  that  it  may  be  said  to  possess  a  literature  of  its 
own. 

Hawthorne  has  thus  eloquently  eulogised  its  trees  :  — 

The  scenery  was  such  as  arrays  itself  in  the  imagination  when  we  read 
of  beautiful  old  myths  and  fancy  a  brighter  sky,  a  softer  turf,  a  more  pic¬ 
turesque  arrangement  of  venerable  trees  than  we  find  in  the  rude  and 
untrained  landscapes  of  the  Western  world. 

The  ilex  trees,  so  ancient  and  time-honoured  were  they,  seemed  to  have 
lived  for  ages  undisturbed,  and  to  feel  no  dread  of  profanation  by  the  axe 
any  more  than  overthrow  by  the  thunder-stroke.  It  had  already  passed  out 
of  their  dreamy  old  memories  that  only  a  few  years  ago  they  were  grievously 
imperilled  by  the  Gaul’s  last  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Rome.  As  if 
confident  in  the  long  peace  of  their  lifetime,  they  assumed  attitudes  of 
indolent  repose.  They  leaned  over  the  green  turf  in  ponderous  grace, 
throwing  abroad  their  great  branches  without  danger  of  interfering  with 
other  trees,  though  other  majestic  trees  grew  near  enough  for  dignified 
society,  but  too  distant  for  constraint.  Never  was  there  a  more  venerable 
quietude  than  that  w'hich  slept  among  their  sheltering  boughs;  never  a 
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sweeter  sunshine  than  that  now  gladdening  the  gentle  gloom  which  these 
leafy  patriarchs  strove  to  diffuse  over  the  swelling  and  subsiding  lawns. 

In  other  portions  of  the  grounds  the  stone-pines  lifted  their  dense  clump  t 
of  branches  upon  a  slender  length  of  stem,  so  high  that  they  looked  Uke  ^ 
green  islands  in  the  air,  flinging  down  a  shadow  upon  the  turf  so  far  off 
that  you  scarcely  knew  which  tree  had  made  it.  Again,  there  were  avenues 
of  cypress,  resembling  dark  flames  of  huge  funeral  candles,  which  spread  s 

dusk  and  twilight  round  about  them  instead  of  cheerful  radiance.  [ 

Beneath  these  trees  the  gentle  Raphael  must  often  have  strolled, 
dreaming  of  his  beloved  ‘  Fornarina,”  for  close  by  stood  the  Villa 
Olgiati,^  known  as  “Raphael’s  Villa,”  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  wdth  frescoes  by  the  master’s  own  hand,  representing 
mirthful  scenes  of  Loves  and  Fauns  playing  with  the  sunshine  ’ 
and  the  flowers ;  medallions  on  the  ceiling  of  Raphael’s  own 
bed-chamber  enclosed  the  lovely  features  of  his  inamorata,  whose 
smiling  gaze  thus  met  his  at  every  turn — what  irony  of  fate  for 
this  beauteous  damsel  that  she  should  have  descended  to  posterity 
as  a  coarse,  common-looking  woman  through  the  falsely  entitled  f 
“Fornarina”  in  the  Barberini  Palazzo,  the  only  real  represen¬ 
tations  of  her  being  Raphael’s  pictures  :  Donna  Velata  in  i 

Florence,  the  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Saint  Cecilia  picture  at  ^ 

Bologna,  and  somew^hat  idealised,  the  glorious  Sistina  madonna.  i 

Madame  de  Stael,  aptly  seizing  another  charming  aspect  of  I 
“  Beautiful  Borghese,”  writes  : —  i 

La  mythologie  des  ancicns  y  semblo  ranimee.  Les  naiades  sent  placees  I 

sur  le  bord  des  ondes,  les  nymphes  dans  les  bois  dignes  d’elles,  les  tomibeaux  | 

sous  les  ombrages  elyseens,  la  statue  d’Esculape  est  au  milieu  d’une  ile;  I 

celle  de  Venus  semble  sortir  des  ondes;  Ovide  et  Virgile  pourraient  se  I 

promener  dans  ce  beau  lieu;  et  se  croire  encore  au  siecle  d ’Auguste.  f 

Even  in  nature’s  most  frolicsome  hours  when —  t 

A  light  of  laughing  flowers  across  the  grass  is  spread.  | 

the  character  of  Villa  Borghese  is  somewhat  meditative  and  ^ 
plaintive,  perhaps  because  Death,  in  the  guise  of  the  dread  j| 
malaria,  lurks  so  assiduously  in  these  sylvan  groves,  which  may  ! 
have  inspired  Shelley  when  he  wrote  : — 

Sin„o„.  paths  ot  la,,  an.  o.  .OSS  I 

Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across,  j 

Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels.  j 

Nevertheless,  these  gardens  have  always  been  the  favourite  place  ; 
of  recreation  of  the  Romans.  j 

(1)  Destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  1849. 
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Formerly,  popular  festivals  used  to  be  held  in  the  great  amphi¬ 
theatre  named  Piazza  di  Sienna,  after  the  Borghese’s  native 
town.  As  many  as  50,000  people  have  congregated  and  amused 
themselves  blithely  with  such  innocent  pastimes  as  greased  poles, 
races,  air-balloons,  and  games  of  all  sorts.  The  miniature  lake 
was  always  a  scene  of  special  animation,  its  surface  being  covered 
by  tiny  boats  among  which  majestic  swans  glided  unconcernedly, 
while  musicians  stationed  in  the  picturesque  temple  to  Esculapius 
diffused  harmony  around. 

Even  still,  when  summer  heat  sends  the  tourist  in  search  of 
cooler  climes and  the  Eoman  no  longer  feels  himself  an  inter¬ 
loper  in  his  native  city,  many  quaint  scenes  may  be  witnessed 
here,  for  in  Italy  it  only  needs  the  scraping  of  a  fiddle  to  set  all 
feet  in  merry  motion. 

In  Transformation  a  vivid  picture  of  these  impromptu  dances 
is  given  us  : — 

They  had  now  reached  an  open  grassy  glade  (of  which  there  are  many  in 
that  artfully  constructed  wilderness)  set  round  w'ith  stone  seats  on  which 
the  aged  moss  had  kindly  essayed  to  spread  itself  instead  of  cushions. 
On  one  of  these  stone  benches  sat  the  musicians,  whose  strains  had  enticed 
our  weird  couple  hitherward.  It  proved  to  be  a  feast  day,  and  instead  of 
playing  in  the  sun-scorched  Piazza  of  the  city,  they  had  bethought  them¬ 
selves  to  try  the  echoes  of  the  woods ;  for  on  the  festas  of  the  church,  Rome 
scatters  its  merrymakers  all  abroad,  ripe  for  the  dance  or  any  other 
pastime.  .  .  . 

It  might  be  that  there  was  magic  in  the  sound,  for  very  soon  a  number 
of  festal  people  were  drawn  to  the  spot,  and  struck  into  the  dance,  singly 
or  in  pairs,  as  if  they  were  all  gone  mad  w’ith  jollity.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  plebeian  damsels  whom  we  meet  bareheaded  in  the  Roman 
streets,  with  silver  stilettos  thrust  through  their  glossy  hair;  the  contadinas, 
too,  from  the  Campagna,  and  the  villages,  with  their  rich  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  scarlet  and  all  bright  hues. 

Then  came  the  modem  Roman  from  Trastevere,  perchance  with  his  old 
cloak  drawn  about  him  which  anon,  as  his  active  motion  heated  him,  he 
flung  aside.  .  .  .  Two  English  tourists  (one  of  them  a  lord)  took  contadine 
partners  and  dashed  in,  as  did  also  a  shaggy  man  in  goat-skin  breeches,  who 
looked  like  rustic  Pan,  and  footed  it  as  merrily  as  he.  .  .  .  Here  it  seemed 
as  if  the  golden  age  had  come  back  again  within  the  precincts  of  this  sunny 
glade,  thawing  mankind  out  of  their  cold  formalities,  releasing  them  from 
irksome  restraint,  mingling  them  together  in  such  childlike  gaiety  that  new 
flowers  (of  which  the  old  bosom  of  the  earth  is  full)  sprang  up  beneath  their 
footsteps. 

The  Casino  in  the  grounds  was  built  by  Giovanni  Vansanzio 
as  a  summer  residence  for  Cardinal  Scipio,  who  afterw'ards  com¬ 
menced  the  splendid  art  collection  which  gained  world-wide 
celebrity. 

This  Casino  passed  with  the  Villa  into  the  possession  of  Camillo 
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Borghese,  who,  enamoured  of  the  Revolution,  went  to  Paris, ^  I 
and  became  a  naturalised  Frenchman,  marrying,  in  1803,  I 
Napoleon’s  sister  Pauline,  then  widow  of  General  Leclerc.  Prince  I 
Borghese  afterwards  became  Duke  of  Guastalla,  and  was  for  f 
some  time  Governor  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  His  domestic  rela-  [ 
tions  were,  however,  far  from  happy,  “the  Princess  generally  | 
residing  where  the  Prince  was  not.’’  ! 

The  Casino  was  rather  a  favourite  residence  of  Pauline’s,  and  i 
still  contains  her  statue  as  Venus  Victrix  which  Canova  esteemed 
one  of  his  greatest  works,  and  of  which  the  Prince  was  so  jealous 
that  he  kept  it  locked  up  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  where  not 
even  the  sculptor  himself  could  get  access  to  it.  j 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Pauline  rejoined  her  husband,  who  ' 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  P'lorence ;  here  she  died  in  1825, 
and  her  remains  were  removed  to  the  family  vault  in  Santa  Maria 
jMaggiore,  which  in  1840  oixmcd  to  receive  another  Borghese 
princess  of  very  different  calibre  from  the  worldly,  volatile 
Pauline. 

Lady  Gw’endalin  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  in  1835  married  Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  Duke  of  Sulmona, 
was  so  beloved  by  rich  and  poor  in  Borne  that  her  early  death 
from  scarlatina  in  1840  was  regarded  as  a  national  catastrophe. 

Her  inexhaustible  charity  won  for  her  the  title  “  Mother  of 
the  Poor,’’  and  the  many  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  old,  or¬ 
phanages  for  the  young,  refuges,  widows’  homes,  &c.,  founded 
by  her  stand  as  eloquent  memorials  of  her  indefatigable  energy. 

It  w’as,  however,  especially  by  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
suffering  poor  during  the  terrible  cholera  visitation  that  she  won  L 
all  hearts. 

Princess  Gwendalin  was  as  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner  as  for  her  goodness,  and  presided  with  exquisite  grace 
over  the  sumptuous  entertainments  given  by  Prince  Borghese  in  f 
the  ‘  ‘  Salone  ’  ’  decorated  by  Giro  Fer'ri  and  ]Mario  Di  Fiore ,  which 
Hans  Anderson  so  graphically  describes  when  he  relates  how'  the 
little  Campagna  ragazzo  comes  to  visit  the  Palazzo  of  the  great 
Borghese. 

In  the  centre  of  the  palace  four  lofty  colonnades,  filled  with  statues  and  ( 
busts,  enclosed  a  little  garden;  tall  aloes  and  cactuses  grew  up  the  pillars,  | 
citron  trees  stood  there  with  grass  green  fruit,  which  was  not  yet  mellowed  | 
by  the  sun.  Two  dancing  Bacchantes  held  a  w’ater-bowl  aloft,  but  so  ® 
obliquely  that  the  water  streamed  upon  their  shoulders;  tall  w-ater  plants 

(1)  In  1806  Napoleon  purchased  most  of  the  original  art  collection  from  the 
Prince  for  three  million  francs.  Whether  the  sale  was  voluntary  or  compulsory 
on  the  Borghese’s  side  is  unknowm.  It  is  certain  that  another  collection  was 
immediately  started,  most  of  the  antiques  now  in  the  Casino  being  the  result  of  I 
excavations  on  the  family  estates. 
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drooped  over  them  their  juicy  green  leaves.  How  cool  and  green  and 
fragrant  was  everything  here  in  comparison  with  the  burnt  up,  burning 
Carapagna ! 

We  ascended  the  broad  marble  steps.  Beautiful  statues  stood  in  niches, 
before  one  of  which  Domenica  knelt  and  piously  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
She  thought  it  was  the  Madonna;  afterwards  I  learned  that  it  was  Vesta, 
the  holy  virgin,  also  of  more  ancient  times.  Servants  in  rich  livery  received 
us;  they  met  us  so  kindly  that  my  feiir  would  have  somewhat  abated  had 
not  the  hall  been  so  large  and  so  magnificent!  the  floor  was  of  marble, 
as  smooth  as  glass,  and  on  the  walls  hung  beautiful  pictures;  and  where 
these  were  not,  the  walls  were  covered  with  looking  glasses,  and  painted 
with  angels  that  bore  garlands  and  sprays  of  flowers,  and  with  beautiful  birds 
that  extended  their  broad  wings  and  picked  at  red  and  golden  fruit.  Never 
had  I  seen  anything  so  splendid! 

After  Lady  Gvvendalin’s  death  all  eutertainments  were  stopped 
in  Koine,  and  rich  and  poor  flocked  to  the  Palazzo  Borghese, 
where  the  magnificent  picture  gallery  ^  was  turned  into  a  mortuary 
chapel,  the  walls  were  covered  with  black  velvet,  the  only  pictures 
left  uncovered  being  Eaphael’s  Madonnas  ;  immense  silver  cande¬ 
labra  stood  round  the  coffin,  which  was  adorned  wdth  the  arms 
of  the  Talbot  and  Borghese  families. 

Her  funeral  was  attended  with  all  the  public  honour  and 
splendour  of  the  Rome  of  papal  days ;  the  Pope’s  Noble  Guard 
took  part,  thousands  followed  on  foot  from  the  Palazzo  to  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  as  the  bier  carried  by  forty  young  Romans 
wound  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  people 
pressed  to  the  windows  and  showered  flowers  down  upon  the 
eofiSn.  After  the  service  was  over,  and  according  to  an  old  Roman 
custom,  the  Chamberlain  came  to  the  door  of  the  church  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  coachman  of  the  deceased  that  “  his  services 
would  no  longer  be  required,”  the  crowds  within  and  without 
broke  into  wild  sobs. 

So  great  a  reputation  for  sanctity  had  this  noble  English  lady 
acquired  during  the  brief  five  years  of  her  Roman  life  that  after 
her  death  people  on  all  sides  petitioned  for  something  belonging 
to  her — a  glove,  handkerchief,  or  scrap  of  her  dress — regarding 
these  as  most  precious  relics. 

Her  charity  is  even  said  not  to  have  ceased  at  the  tomb,  for 
a  story  is  told  of  how,  as  a  despairing  woman  in  pecuniary  need 
prayed  outside  the  Borghese  chapel,  she  was  appeared  to  by  a 
dim  figure,  who  said  :  “  Be  of  good  comfort ;  you  shall  be  taken 
care  of ;  silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  I  give 
to  you  ”  ;  the  apparition  then  drew  a  ring  with  a  large  stone  off 
her  finger,  gave  it  to  the  woman,  and  vanished.  When  the 
woman  took  the  ring  to  be  sold  it  was  recognised  as  a  Borghese 
jewel,  and  she  was  detained  on  charge  of  theft.  Prince  Borghese, 
(1)  The  collection  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Casino  in  1891. 
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however,  on  being  informed,  w^as  greatly  overcome,  and  gave 
credence  to  the  woman’s  tale,  as  he  himself  had  placed  this 
ring  on  Kis  dead  wdfe’s  finger,  and,  since  the  vault  w’as  both 
locked  and  watched,  robbery  was  impossible. 

The  Borghese  family  stands  typical  of  the  old  princely  houses 
of  Rome,  and  if,  scanning  their  history,  we  must  sometimes 
blame,  there  is  more  which  calls  for  praise  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  find  difficult  to  forgive— a 
heinous  crime  done  with  Pope  Paul’s  full  knowdedge  and  co-opera¬ 
tion — the  erection  of  the  unsightly  portico  of  St.  Peter’s,  which, 
as  we  approach  near,  impedes  our  view^  of 

The  grandest  edifice  ever  built  by  man,  against 
God’s  loveliest  sky. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  it  was  Paul’s  misfortune,  not  fault, 
to  have  lived  in  the  same  age  with  the  self-confident,  too-produc- 
tive  Bernini. 

It  was  certainly  strange  that  of  all  the  monuments  erected 
during  his  pontificate,  it  was  on  this  unfortunate  portico  that 
he  elected  to  write  his  name,  “  Paulus  V.  Borghesius,”  and  the 
deed  at  once  aroused  the  following  sarcasm  from  “  Pasquino,” 
addressed  to  his  compere,  “  Marforio  ”  : — 

Angulus  est  Petri,  Paulus  Irons.  Quid  inde? 

Non  Petri  Paulo  stat  fabricata  domus. 

For  centuries  the  questions  of  “  Pasquino  ”  and  the  responses  of 
“  Marforio  ”  were  the  terror  of  Roman  society,  it  being  cus¬ 
tomary  to  affix  anonymous  satires  to  these  old  weather-beaten 
statues,  the  former  standing  near  Piazza  Navona,  the  latter  in 
Via  Marforio. 

“  Marforio  ”  is  now,  as  Pasquino  sadly  complains,  gagged  and 
imprisoned  in  the  court  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  Pasquino 
himself  is  growing  silent.  Among  the  more  recent  examples 
of  Pasquino’ s  wdt  may  be  quoted  his  epigram  on  the  institution 
of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  France  : — 

In  times  less  pleasant  and  more  fierce  of  old, 

The  thieves  were  hung  upon  the  cross — we’re  told, 

In  times  less  fierce,  more  pleasant,  like  to-day. 

Crosses  are  hung  upon  the  thieves — they  say. 

Also,  in  1860,  Pasquino  imagines  himself  as  representing  Rome 
at  the  Zurich  Conference,  where,  on  being  asked  his  view's  on 
Rome,  he  replied  that  as  a  priest  he  only  spoke  Latin,  and  that 
his  opinion  was  : — 

“  Sicut  erat  in  principio  est  nunc  et  semper  erit,  in  omnia 
saecula  saeculorum — Amen .  ’  ’ 
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What  is  the  most  important  purpose  of  u,  country’s  foreign 
commerce  ? 

According  to  the  classic  economists  of  the  British  school,  the 
most  important  purpose  is  for  a  nation’s  traders  to  get  as  much 
money  profit  as  possible  by  the  exchange  of  commodities  with 
other  countries.  In  other  words,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  to  sell  in  the  dearest.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  these 
classic  economists  that  a  trader’s  profit  means  national  benefit. 
For  example,  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  buy  “poisons” 
or  “medicines,”  so  long  as  our  traders  get  the  highest  rate  of 
profit  on  the  transaction.  Our  huge  importation  of  American 
canned  food  at  a  cheap  rate  has  yielded  large  profit  to  our  traders. 
The  United  States  are  more  fit  than  we  are  to  produce  canned 
food  in  large  quantities.  Therefore,  say  our  classic  economists, 
the  Americans  must  produce  the  canned  food,  we  must  buy  it 
from  them,  our  traders  will  get  their  profit  by  exchanging  some 
of  our  goods  for  American  canned  food,  and  free-trade  theory  is 
complied  with. 

But  economists  who  study  the  actual  conditions  of  national 
welfare,  and  who  do  not  admit  that  rigid  economic  theory  can 
safely  be  applied  to  the  variable  and  fluent  conditions  of  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  scout  the  dogma  which  pronounces,  ex 
cathedra,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  foreign  commerce  is  to  secure 
a  trader’s  profit.  The  chief  purpose  of  a  nation’s  foreign  com¬ 
merce  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  trader’s  profit.  For  it  consists 
in  sustaining  and  developing  as  much  as  possible  a  nation’s 
power  of  production.  The  power  to  produce  wealth  is  of  more 
value  than  wealth  itself.  And  for  this  reason  the  guarding  of 
\  national  production  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  securing 
of  a  trader’s  profit.  A  nation’s  welfare  must  ultimately  depend 
upon  its  productive  power,  not  upon  profits  in  the  exchange  of 
I  commodities,  and  not  upon  its  accumulated  wealth. 

Let  us  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon  this  matter  by  our 
trade  in  manufactured  goods.  The  inquiry  must  be  confined  to 
our  foreign  trade,  for  we  have  no  records  of  our  home  trade  in 
manufactured  goods.  Is  this  important  part  of  our  foreign 
commerce  aiding  or  hindering  the  chief  purpose  of  foreign 
commerce  ? 

By  using  the  “  new  classification  ”  of  our  trade  in  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  which  has  been  made  retrospective  by  the  Board  of 
!  Trade,  we  have  an  identical  classification  of  imported  and  exported 
manufactured  goods.  And,  if  we  condense  a  mass  of  the  crude 
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facts  by  my  method  of  yearly  averages  during  each  successive 
decade,  the  course  of  trade  will  show  itself,  and  the  eye  will  not 
be  confused  by  the  many  and  large  fluctuations  inseparable  from 
single  years  of  trade. 

Table  I. — United  Kingdom.  Imports  or  Manufactured  Goods,  New  Cussi- 


fication,  1880-1906.  Yearly  Averages  during  each  Decade. 

\  : 

,  Decade. 

Our  Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods. 

1 

Yearly  Value.  j 

Yearly  Growth.  Begin-  i 

ning  at  100. 

1 

i  1 

Million  £  '■ 

Per  Cent. 

1880-1889 . 

79  ' 

10<J 

1  1881-1890 . 

81 

102 

!  1882-1891 . 

82 

104 

'  1883-1892 . 

84 

105 

1884-1893 . 

85 

107  1 

1885-1894  . 

86 

109 

;  1886-1895 . 

88 

111 

i  1887  1896 . 

91 

115 

1888-1897 . 

94 

119 

1889-1898 . 

97 

122 

1890-1899  . 

100 

126 

1891-1900 . 

104 

131 

1892-1901 . 

108 

136 

1893-1902 . 

112 

141 

1894-1903  . 

!  116 

;  146 

i  1895-1904 . 

;  121 

1.52 

1  1896-1905 . 

1  125 

157 

1897-1906 . 

130 

1 

1  164 

'  Course  of  Trade. 

A  large  and  continuous 
'  Rise. 

1  A  large  and  continuous 
'  Rise. 

Table  I.  shows  plainly  the  course  of  our  trade  in  imported 
manufactured  goods.  During  the  first  decade  our  yearly  imports 
of  these  goods  were  .£‘79,000,000,  and  during  the  last  decade 
they  were  £130,000,000  yearly. 

The  rate  of  growth  was  also  large  and  continuous.  We  see 
that  for  every  £100  of  manufactured  goods  imported  by  us  during 
the  first  decade,  we  imported  during  the  last  decade  no  less  than 
£164 — an  increase  o'f  64  per  cent.  And  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Table  I.  does  not  include  any  imports  of  food,  drink, 
tobacco  ;  of  raw  materials  and  of  articles  mainly  unmanufactured ; 
of  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  imports.  It  relates  solely  to 
our  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  result  is  a  very  large 
increase  in  these  imports,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  foreign 
countries,  not  from  British  Colonies. 

Now  look  at  our  special  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  These 
special  exports  mean  our  exports  of  British  and  Irish  manufac¬ 
ture. 
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Table  II. _ United  Kingdom.  Special  Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods, 

New  Classification,  1880-1906.  Yearly  Averages  during  each  Decade. 


Our  Special  Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods.*  j 

Decade.  i 

Yearly  Value. 

Yearly  Growth.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  100. 

- - 

1 

Million  £ 

Per  Cent.  | 

1880  1889 . 

202 

100  ! 

1881  1890  . 

204 

101  i 

1882  1891 . 

205 

101  j 

1  1883-1892 . 

203 

100  1 

1  1884  1893  . 

200 

99  i 

1885  1894  . 

198 

98 

1886  1895 . 

198 

98  j 

j  1887  1896  . 

200 

99  ! 

1  1888-1897  . 

201 

99  j 

1  1889-1898 . 

200 

99 

;  1890-1899 . 

199 

99  I 

1  1891-1900 . 

199 

99 

1  1892-1901 . 

199 

99 

;  1893-1902 . 

202 

100 

:  1894-1903 . 

206 

102 

:  1895-1904 . 

212 

105 

1  1896-1905 . 

220 

109 

:  1897-1906 . 

220 

i 

113 

i 

;  Course  of  Trade. 

A  prolonged  Fall,  with 

A  prolonged  Fall,  with 

a  Rise  at  the  end. 

1  a  Rise  at  the  end. 

(1)  Excluding  ships,  not  recorded  until  1899. 


Here,  in  Table  II.,  is  a  very  different  course  of  trade  from 
that  disclosed  in  Table  I. 

Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  that  part  of  our  home¬ 
made  goods  sent  abroad,  have  been  stagnant  or  declining  for 
many  years,  with  a  rise  at  the  end  of  Table  II.  These  goods 
amounted  to  £'202,000,000  yearly  during  the  first  decade,  and 
to  ±‘229,000,000  yearly  during  the  last  decade,  with  a  prolonged 
intervening  stagnation. 

And  in  place  of  the  large  rate  of  yearly  growth  in  our  imports 
of  manufactured  goods  shown  in  Table  I.,  we  see  in  Table  II. 
that  during  the  larger  part  of  the  long  period  now  observed 
there  was  decline,  not  growth,  in  these  exports  of  our  production. 
And  the  rise  at  the  end  of  Table  II.  show's  an  increase  of  only 
13  per  cent.  The  contrast  between  our  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  in  Table  I.  and  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  in 
Table  II.  is  most  striking. 

We  are  now  met  by  the  follow'ing  consideration.  Our  traders 
got  their  profit,  as  traders,  upon  our  largely  increased  imports 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  also  they  got  their  profit  upon  our 

exports  of  manufactured  goods.  But  where  was  the  national 

I 

i 

I 
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benefit?  Where  was  the  benefit  to  the  United  Kingdom?  It 
is  certain  that  these  largely  increased  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  deprived  our  workmen  of  much  employment  and  wages. 
In  other  words,  that  these  imports  did  not  fulfil  the  chief  purpose 
of  foreign  commerce.  For  they  did  not  aid,  they  hindered,  our 
power  of  national  production.  Incidentally  we  may  observe  how 
entirely  Table  I.  and  II.  demolish  one  of  the  leading  “Free 
Trade  ’’  dogmas — the  dogma  which  asserts  that  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  stimulate  and  increase  exports  of  manufactured 
goods — for  here  we  have,  side  by  side,  our  commerce  in  these 
two  classes  of  goods.  And  during  many  years  there  was  a  most 
vigorous  progress  in  imports  of  manufactured  goods  simul¬ 
taneously  with  stagnation  or  decline  in  our  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  But  this  dogma,  like  the  others  upon  which 
“Free  Trade”  is  based,  is  not  concerned  to  take  any  account 
of  the  actual  facts.  It  is  merely  brain-spun  out  of  a  theory  that 
disdains  history  and  fact.  Which  is  to  be  our  guide  in  this 
most  important  question  of  reform  in  our  method  of  foreign 
commerce — theory  or  fact? 

Look  now  at  the  decreased  excess  of  our  exports  over  our 
imports  of  manufactured  goods — look  at  our  net  exports. 


Table  III. — United  Kingdom.  Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports  of  Manu¬ 
factured  Goods,  i.e.,  Net  Exports,  New  Classification,  1880-1906. 
Yearly  Averages  during  each  Decade. 


Dcoade. 

1 

Our  Trade  in  Manufactured  Good.s. 

Our  Imports. 
(Table  I. ) 

A 

Our  Exports. 
(Table  II.) 

B 

Net  Exports. 
B-A 

i 

1 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

1880-1889  . 

79 

202 

123 

1881-1890  . 

81 

204 

123 

1882-1891  . 

82 

205 

123 

1883-1892  . 

84 

203 

119 

'  1884-1893  . 

85 

200 

115 

:  188r>-1894  . 

86 

198 

112 

!  1886-1895  . 

88 

198 

no 

'  1887-1896  . 

91 

200 

109 

:  1888-1897  . 

94 

201 

107 

:  1889-1898  . 

97 

200 

103 

1890-1899  . . 

100 

199 

99 

1891-1900  . 

104 

199 

95 

'  1892-1901  . 

108 

199 

!  91 

1  1893-1902  . 

112 

202 

i  ^ 

1894-1903  . 

116 

206 

1  90 

1895-1904  . 

121 

212 

1  91 

1896-1905  . 

125 

220 

1  95 

1  1897-1906  . 

130 

I 

229 

99 

!  Course  of  Trade. 

1 

i 

i  A  large  and  con- 
'  tinuous  Rise. 

1 

1  A  prolonged  fall, 

1  with  a  Rise  at  the 
1  end. 

A  large  and  nearly 
continuous  Fall. 
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These  results  in  Table  III.  are  interesting.  Despite  all  the 
recent  years  of  advancing  foreign  trade,  which  the  advocates 
of  sham  Free  Trade  declare  to  be  a  sure  proof  of  our  great 
prosperity,  we  see  a  large  and  nearly  continuous  fall  in  our  net 
exports  of  manufactured  goods.  This  excess  was  £123,000,000 
yearly  during  the  first  decade,  and  it  was  only  £99,000,000  yearly 
during  the  last  decade.  And  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
relative  falling-off  in  the  fruits  of  our  manufacturing  production 
which  are  sent  abroad  does  not  include  the  larger  matter  of 
falling  off  in  our  manufacturing  production  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  But  our  largely  increased  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
an  increase  that  far  exceeds  the  growth  of  our  population,  are 
a  useful  indication  that  our  production  of  manufactured  goods 
for  home  consumption  is  being  hindered,  not  aided,  by  our 
present  method  of  foreign  commerce.  Table  IV.  gives  evidence 
to  support  this  opinion. 


Table  IV. — United  Kingdom.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Manpfactured  Goods 
PER  100  OF  OUR  Population,  New  Classification,  1880-1906.  Yearly 
Averages  during  each  Decade. 


Our  Trade  in  Manufactured  Goods,  per  100  of  our 

Population,  Yearly. 

Decade. 

Our  Imports. 

Our  Exports. 

Net  Exports. 

(Table  I.) 

(Table  11.) 

B— A. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

f 

£ 

£ 

1880-1889 . 

221 

562 

.341 

1881-1890  . 

223 

565 

342 

, 1882-1891 . 

226 

562 

336 

1883-1892  . 

228 

552 

324 

1884-1893  . 

229 

540 

311 

188.5-1894 . 

231 

530 

299 

1886-1895  . 

234 

526 

292 

1887-1896  . 

240 

527 

287 

1888-1897  . 

246 

523 

277 

1889-1898 . 

250 

516 

266 

1890-1899 . 

256 

510 

254 

1891-1900  . 

263 

504 

241 

1892-1901  . 

270 

500 

230 

1893-1902  . 

278 

502 

224 

1894-1903  . 

286 

509 

223 

1 1895-1904  . 

294 

518 

224 

1896-1905  . 

302 

531 

229 

1897-1906  . 

311 

547 

236 

Course  of  Trade. 

A  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous  Rise. 

A  large  Fall,  with 
some  Recovery 

A  large  Fall,  with 
trivial  Recovery 

at  the  end. 

at  the  end. 

This  Table  IV.  throws  much  light  upon  the  question  we  are 
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considering;  that  is  to  say,  the  question  whether  our  present 
method  of  foreign  commerce  aids  or  hinders  our  power  of  national 
production.  Our  imports  of  manufactured  goods  were  ^1221  yearly 
per  100  of  our  population  during  the  first  decade,  and  they  were 
£311  yearly  during  the  last  decade — a  very  large  rise.  Our  special 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  fell  from  £562  yearly  per  100  of 
our  population  during  the  first  decade  to  only  £547  yearly  during 
the  last  decade. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Table  IV.  is  the  last  column. 
Our  net  exports  of  manufactured  goods  fell  from  £341  yearly 
per  100  of  our  population  to  £236  yearly.  This  course  of  trade 
covers  all  the  recent  boom  years,  of  which  so  much  is  made 
by  persons  who  are  content  wdth  a  superficial  glance  at  trade 
records — a  childish  procedure. 

And  thefe  are  these  further  considerations  to  be  noted  with 
regard  to  our  trade  in  manufactured  goods.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  small  part  of  our  imports  of  manufactured  goods  is  subse¬ 
quently  exported  by  us,  thus  reducing  the  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  for  actual  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  have  to  note,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  so-called  British 
expohs  of  manufactured  goods  now  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  partly  manufactured  imported  goods  than  was  the  case  in 
earlier  years.  This  means  that  £100  of  British  goods  exported 
now  contain  less  British  labour  than  in  former  years,  when 
these  exports  were  more  exclusively  made  of  British  materials. 
And  also  that  our  exports  of  “British  ’’  manufactured  goods 
contain  a  vast  quantity  of  imported  raw  material  that  ought  not 
to  be  counted  in  as  exports  of  British  manufactured  goods.  To 
take  only  one  instance,  our  exports  of  cotton  manufactured  goods 
shown  in 'my  tables  include  all  the  raw  cotton  we  have  imported 
and  worked  up  for  export.  Mr.  Macara,  a  cotton  trade  authority 
and  a  Free  Trader,  estimates  that  80  per  cent,  of  our  imported  raw 
cotton  is  subsequently  exported  by  us  in  the  form  of  “British” 
manufactured  goods.  Similarly  with  woollen  goods,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  with  so-called  ‘  ‘  British  ’  ’  manufactured  exports  of  iron 
and  steel.  These  latter  points  outw^eigh  by  many  millions  yearly 
the  set-off  that  may  be  claimed  on  the  score  that  not  all  of  our 
imported  manufactured  goods  are  actually  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  it  follows  that  in  the  tables  here  shown 
our  British  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  considerably 
overstated,  especially  as  regards  the  later  years,  and  as  regards 
the  purely  British  character  of  these  exported  manufactured  goods. 
I  point  out  these  matters  because  they  are  commonly  neglected 
by  persons  who  wdll  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  or  to  examine 
the  actual  conditions  of  trade. 
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Do  not  the  saliently  marked  courses  of  trade  in  Table  IV..  mean 
that  our  imports  of  manufactured  goods  take  employment  and 
wages  from  our  own  workmen,  resulting,  not  only  in  decreased 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  relatively  to  our  population,  but 
also  in  decreased  employment  for  our  workmen  engaged  in  making 
goods  for  home  consumption  by  us? 

And  mark  this.  If  for  each  decade  you  add  together  our 
imports  and  exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  Table  IV.,  you 
will  find  that  the  total  was  bigger  in  the  last  decade  than  in 
the  first  decade.  Our  traders  got  more  profit  by  this  exchange 
of  goods  during  1897-1906  than  during  1880-1889,  thus  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  “  Free  Trade.”  But  if  you  look  at  imports  and 
exports  separately  in  Table  IV.,  and  especially  at  column  C, 
you  will  see  that  our  workmen  got  less  employment  and  less  wages 
during  the  last  decade  than  they  got  during  the  first  decade. 
Our  net  exports  w’ere  £‘341  yearly  per  100  of  population  during 
the  first  decade,  and  £236  yearly  during  the  last  decade — a  large 
fall.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  w^hole  matter.  If  a  trader’s  profit 
is  of  more  importance  to  a  nation  than  its  power  of  production, 
by  all  means  let  us  continue  our  present  method  of  foreign 
commerce.  But  if  national  production,  if  employment  of  a 
population,  is  of  more  value  to  a  country  than  the  profits  of  its 
traders,  then  in  Table  IV.  we  have  clear  evidence  that  our  present 
method  of  foreign  commerce  is  injuring  our  most  valuable  national 
jwssession,  namely,  our  power  of  production.  The  classic  econo¬ 
mists  have  failed, to  distinguish  these  two  things,  and  they  have 
made  the  error  of  assuming  that  a  trader’s  profit  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  same  thing  as  national  benefit ;  whereas,  as  we 
see  plainly,  a  trader’s  profit  may  increase  simultaneously  with 
a  decrease  in  the  power  of  national  production.  And  you  must 
make  your  choice  between  the  two  things.  Our  present  method 
of  foreign  commerce  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  British  capitalist 
and  of  the  foreign  workman,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the  British 
workman,  and  injurious  to  our  power  of  national  production. 

We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  British  capital  can  change 
the  place  of  its  employment  much  more  easily  than  British  labour 
can  change  the  place  of  its  employment. 

When  British  capital  is  unduly  hampered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  either  by  home  taxation,  by  foreign  taxation  of  our 
exports,  or  by  any  other  undue  pressure,  British  capital  goes 
away.  Of  late  years  much  British  manufacturing  capital  has 
gone  into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  evading  foreign 
taxation  of  our  exports.  It  does  not  matter  a  brass  farthing  to 
British  capital  where  it  is  employed  as  long  as  it  is  employed 
remuneratively.  British  capital  is  not  concerned  with  national 
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benefit.  But  when  British  labour  is  hampered  by  foreign  taxa¬ 
tion  of  our  goods,  by  the  large  increase  in  our  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  (Table  IV.),  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  British 
manufacturing  capital,  British  labour  is  not  able  thus  easily  to 
change  the  place  of  its  employment.  It  becomes  unemployed 
British  labour,  and  the  power  of  national  production  is  injured. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  return  of  pauperism  and  of  unem¬ 
ployment  during  the  last  few  years,  when  we  are  told  by  super¬ 
ficial  observers  that  we  are  at  the  height  of  national  prosperity— 
we  are  told  this  because  of  the  increase  in  our  foreign  trade. 

TRADE  UNION  WORKMEN,  EMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYED,  PER 
1,000,  OF  ABOUT  600,000  WORKMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS.  (Boaed 
OF  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1907.) 


Year. 

Employed. 

Unemployed. 

Total.  1 

1899 . 

Per  1,000 

976 

Per  1,000 

24 

Per  1,000  { 

1,0(J0  1 

1900 . 

971 

29 

1,00<J  1 

1901 . 

962 

38 

1,000  ' 

1902 . 

956 

44 

1,000  ; 

1903 . 

949 

51  \ 

1,000 

1904 . 

935 

65 

l,0(Xt  ! 

1905 . 

946 

54 

1,000 

1906 . 

959 

41 

1,000 

These  facts  are  a  curious  accompaniment  to  our  “  unexampled 
prosperity.”  But  as  the  only  basis  for  this  assertion  of  the 
”  Free  Traders  ”  is  an  increase  in  the  Exchange  Values  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  without  regard  to  the  matter  now’  being  dealt 
with — namely,  is  our  power  of  production  being  simultaneously 
injured? — it  is  clear  that  merely  superficial  assertion  of  this 
sort  is  worth  nothing.  We  see  that  unemployment  of  Trade 
Union  men  has  largely  increased  during  these  recent  years  of  our 
”  great  prosperity,” 

There  are  no  records  concerning  the  unemployment  of  non- 
Trade  Union  men,  and  here  we  must  take  the  returns  of 
pauperism  as  a  guide. 


PAUPERS  PER  10,000  OF  POPULATION.  (From  the  Current  Report 
OF  THE  Local  Government  Board,  page  559.) 


— 

England  and  Wales. 

London  onlj’. 

1901 . 

243 

260 

1902 . 

246 

272 

1903 . 

249 

280 

1904., . 

251 

282 

1905 . 

262 

298 

1906 . 

263 

306 
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There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  pauperism  during  these 
recent  years  of  our  “unexampled  prosperity.”  But  then  the 
“  Free  Traders  ”  are  content  to  see  an  increase  in  the  Exchange 
Values  of  our  foreign  commerce  without  regard  to  how  these 
values  are  made  up.  It  does  not  matter  to  “  Free  Trade  ”  theory 
whether  we  import  poisons  or  medicines,  whether  we  aid  or 
injure  our  power  of  national  production,  so  long  as  the  trader 
gets  his  profit.  Orthodox  political  economy  is  purely  commercial 
It  does  not  consider  national  welfare. 

The  above  rate  of  pauperism  for  London  in  1906  was  the 
highest  recorded  during  the  twenty-five  years  given  in  the  return. 

And  there  is  another  useful  piece  of  information  that  is  given 
by  examination  of  our  trade  in  manufactured  goods.  How  much 
of  our  special  ^  imports  of  all  kinds  were  paid  for  by  our  special 
exports  of  manufactured  goods?  By  “  Free  Trade  ”  theory  these 
exports  are  believed  to  pay,  automatically,  for  most  of  the  imports 
we  buy  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  actual 
facts  are  never  investigated.  Theory,  and  theory  alone,  suffices 
for  the  sham  Free  Traders. 


Table  V. — United  Kingdom.  A.  Aii  oub  Special  Imports.  B.  Our  Special 
Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods.  C.  The  Balance  of  A  NOT  PAID 
FOR  BY  B.  Period  1880-1906.  Yearly  Averages  during  each  Decade. 


Decade. 

All  oui-  Special 
Imports. 

A. 

Our  Special  Exports 

Df  Manufactured  Goods 
(Table  II.) 

B. 

Balance  of  A  not  1 
}Kiid  for  by  B. 

C. 

1 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

1880-18S9  ... 

331 

202  1 

129 

!  1881-1890  ...  ' 

332 

204  ; 

128 

j  1882-1891  ... 

.336 

205  1 

131 

1  188:1-1892  ... 

337 

203  ! 

134 

1884-189:1  ... 

336 

200 

136 

1885-1894  ...  , 

338 

198  1 

140 

1886-1895  ...  1 

342 

198 

144 

;  1887-1896  ... 

352 

200  ! 

152 

■  1888-1897  ... 

360 

201 

159 

1889-1898  ... 

369 

200 

169 

1890-1899  ... 

375 

199 

176 

1891-1900  ...  1 

385 

199 

186 

1  1892-1901  ... 

393 

199 

194 

i  1893-1902  ...  : 

404 

202 

202 

1894-190:1  ... 

416 

206 

210 

1895-1904  ... 

429 

212 

217 

:  1896-1905  ... 

442 

220 

222 

i  1897-1906  ...  ; 

456 

229 

227 

Uourse  of  Trade. 

1  1 

A  large  Rise. 

A  prolonged  Fall,  with 
a  Rise  at  the  end. 

A  large  Rise. 

(1)  Special  imports  are  imports  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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During  the  first  decade  the  balance  of  our  special  imports  of 
all  kinds  that  was  not  paid  for  by  our  special  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  was  ^6129,000,000  yearly.  During  the  last  decade 
our  special  exports  of  manufactured  goods  failed  to  pay  for  even 
one-half  of  our  special  imports  of  all  kinds,  and  the  balance  of 
these  special  imports  that  was  not  paid  for  by  our  special  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  was  no  less  than  £227,000,000  yearly. 

That  is  a  most  striking  result  of  the  course  of  trade  disclosed 
in  Table  V.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  men  can  be  so 
blinded  by  theory  as  to  ignore  such  results  as  are  shown  in 
this  table.  There  is  the  clearest  and  most  ample  proof  that  our 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  enormously  failed  to  do 
their  share  in  paying  for  our  imports  of  all  sorts  for  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  despite  the  recent  boom  years 
of  large  foreign  trade  figures  which  are  included  in  Table  V. 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  did  its  duty,  such  a  striking  result 
as  that  in  Table  V.  ought  to  be  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
not  by  a  private  citizen. 

Think  for  a  while  how  those  largely  increased  amounts  in 
column  C  of  Table  V.  were  paid.  They  were  paid  by  increased 
exports  of  raw  material,  mainly  of  coal.  By  profits  from  abroad 
upon  British  manufacturing  and  other  capital  invested  outside 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  our  earnings  as  a  sea-carrier.  And 
probably  a  part  of  the  amounts  in  column  C  of  Table  V.  was 
paid  for  by  a  transfer  of  British  capital  securities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  British  to  non-British  ownership,  this  capital 
remaining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  paying  income  tax,  being 
recorded  as  “  British  ”  capital,  and  being  commonly  regarded 
by  superficial  observers  as  British-otrned  capital. 

Whether  the  last  mode  of  payment  was  or  was  not  operative, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  paying  for  the  imports  we  consume 
less  and  less  by  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  and  more 
and  more  by  our  exports  of  raw  material,  &c.  The  stock  maxim 
of  the  “Free  Traders”  that  our  imports  must  cause  an  equal 
amount  of  British  labour-employing  exports  is  absolutely  demol¬ 
ished.  The  repetition  of  this  maxim  is  as  easy  as  a  nursery 
rhyme,  and  it  is  as  childish. 

We  will  apply  one  more  test  to  our  trade  in  manufactured 
goods — the  test  of  wages,  of  Labour  Values.  And  here,  to  avoid 
infinite  detail,  it  is  necessarj^  to  make  an  assumption  as  to  the 
wages  contained  in  these  manufactured  goods.  We  will  assume 
that  one-half  of  the  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  represents  the  wages-part  of  these  goods.  And 
we  will  see  how  this  works  out  relatively  to  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  necessary 
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assumption  is  more  than  an  approximately  accurate  estimate. 
But  this  point  is  not  of  great  importance,  for  we  are  mainly 
concerned  to  observe  the  tendency  of  our  trade  in  this  particular 
of  Labour  Values. 

Table  VI. — United  Kingdom.  The  Estimated  Value  of  the  Foreign  Wages 

INCLUDED  IN  OUR  IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS,  AND  OF  THE  BRITISH 

Wages  included  in  our  Special  Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods.  Per 
lOO  OF  OUR  Population,  1880-1906.  Yearly  Averayea  during  each  Decade. 


1 

1 

Decade.  ' 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Our  Trade  in  Manufactured  Goods.  Yearl}’  Wages 
per  100  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Foreign  Wages 
in  our  Imports. 
(Table  IV.) 

A. 

British  Wages  | 
in  our  Exports,  i 
(Table  IV.) 

B. 

Excess  of  B  | 
over  A. 

C.  ! 

i 

£ 

£ 

£  1 

,  1880  1889  . 

110 

281 

171  i 

1881-1890  . 

111 

282 

171 

1882  1891  . 

113 

281 

168  i 

1883-1892  . 

114 

276 

162 

1884-1893  . 

115 

270 

155 

1885-1894 . 

116 

265 

149 

1886-1895  . 

117 

263 

146 

1887-1896  . 

120 

263 

143 

1888-1897  . 

123 

261 

138 

1889-1898  . 

125 

258 

133 

;  1890-1899  . 

128 

255 

127 

1891-1900  . 

132 

252 

120  ! 

1892-1901  . 

135 

250 

115  1 

1893-1902  . 

139 

251 

112 

1894-1903  . 

143 

254 

111 

,  1895-1904 . 

147 

1  259 

112 

'  1896-1905 . 

151 

1  265 

114 

1897  1906 . 

155 

i  273 

118 

! 

'  Course  of  Wages. 

A  large  Rise. 

A  large  Fall. 

A  large  Fall. 

I  Table  VI.  shows  a  large  rise  in  wages,  per  100  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  paid  to  foreign  workmen  in  respect  of  our  imports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Also  this  table  shows  a  large  fall  in  wages,  per 
100  of  our  population,  paid  to  workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
I  in  respect  of  our  special  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

[  But  column  C  is  the  most  striking  part  of  Table  VI.  It  show's 

,  ^  a  very  large  fall  in  the  excess  of  British  Wages  (in  our  exports) 

I  over  Foreign  Wages  (in  our  imports). 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  as  Table  VI.  shows,  our  sham 
I  Free  Trade  is  taking  employment  and  w'ages  from  British  workmen 

[  and  giving  employment  and  wages  to  workmen  in  foreign 

j  countries.  And  this  fact  stands  out  clearly,  as  regards  our  trade 
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in  manufactured  goods,  without  regard  to  the  other  wages  paid 
to  workmen  in  foreign  countries  by  British  manufacturing  capital 
that  is  at  work  on  the  inside  of  foreign  tariff  walls  in  producing 
goods  that  never  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Table  VI.  relates  only  to  manufactured  goods  that  we  import 
and  to  our  exports.  Could  we  have  a  plainer  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  our  method  of  foreign  commerce  is  injuring  our  power 
of  production,  while,  simultaneously,  our  traders  are  enabled 
to  get  their  increased  profit  in  the  exchange  of  commodities,  thus 
fulfilling  the  whole  duty  of  the  Free  Trade  blind  man? 

If  we  stubbornly  continue  our  anti-British  method  of  trade  we 
shall  pay  dearly  for  it,  for  we  are  neglecting  that  most  valuable 
thing,  the  power  of  national  production.  And  in  place  of  jealously 
guarding  this  backbone  of  national  welfare,  we  are  content  with 
a  trader’s  profit  on  the  exchange  of  commodities.  British  capital 
gains,  the  foreign  workman  gains,  but  the  British  workman  loses, 
and  so  the  nation  loses.  For  it  is  upon  production,  not  upon 
profit  in  the  exchange  of  goods,  that  a  nation’s  welfare  must 
depend,  and  upon  which  any  sound  system  of  national  political 
economy  ought  to  he  based. 

John  Holt  Schooling. 

[The  tables  here  shoicn  are  from  the  author’s  “British  Trade 
Year-Book’’  (John  Murray).] 


THE  PAELOUE  WOMAN  OE  THE  CLUB  WOMAN? 
A  Eeply  to  Miss  Smedley, 


After  reading  the  remarkable  article  in  the  July  number  of  this 
Review  entitled  “  The  Hedda  Gabler  of  To-day,”  I  must  confess 
to  being  in  a  condition  of  mental  bewilderment.  It  is  clear  that 
the  writer  is  in  deadly  earnest.  There  is  no  possible  means  of 
escape  by  the  suggestion  that  she  writes  either  jocosely  or  ironi¬ 
cally.  Yet  revolutions  of  a  most  astounding  character,  not  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  History  of  Our  Own  Times  or 
elsewhere,  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  airily  assigned 
to  the  ’eighties;  and  surprising  phenomena,  which  the  vivacious 
writer  insists  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  adult  readers, 
are  recorded  as  everyday  matters  wuth  which  we  ought  to  be 
acquainted.  Never  in  the  course  of  my  long  and  varied  reading 
have  I  met  with  an  instance  w’hen  the  ‘‘  obtrusiveness  of  facts  ” 
has  been  more  airily  ignored.  Dates,  statistics,  and  objective 
evidence  of  this  sort,  which  the  least  logical  feminine  intellect 
makes  usually  some  pretence  of  enlisting  in  support  of  theories 
and  assumptions  and  conclusions  that  run  counter  to  those  usually 
accepted  by  mankind,  are  absolutely  nothing  to  Miss  Smedley. 
She  contents  herself  (I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying)  with  but 
three  chronological  backgrounds,  viz.,  ”  One  hundred  years  ago,” 
the  “’Eighties,”  and  the  “’Nineties,”  for  the  many  strange 
and  original  discoveries  that  she  has  made,  which  in  the  year 
1907  she  lets  loose  upon  a  well-intentioned  but  gasping  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  easy  task  to  follow  her  lively  flights,  and 
subject  them  to  grave  criticism.  If  one  may  borrow  a  figure  in 
the  course  of  her  article,  she  pirouettes  ever  higher  and  higher, 
till  at  last  the  sacred  kick  for  woman’s  freedom  lands  her  in  some 
strange  situations — if  we  may  pursue  the  simile — very  far  away 
from  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  common  sense. 

Every  page  of  this  gymnastic  essay  supplies  examples  of  what 
I  mean.  Take,  for  example,  the  assertion  about  ideal  w’oman. 
After  remarking  that  “  there  are  other  types  of  wnmen,  in  short, 
than  the  domestic  woman,  and  other  types  of  w’ives  than  the 
purely  submissive,”  Miss  Smedley  proceeds  wflth  incontrovertible 
assurance  : — “  But  as  man’s  ideal  wife  is  the  submissive  type, 
and  his  only  ideal  of  the  married  woman  is  the  domestic  one,  he 
is  prompted  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  all  unsubmissive 
and  undomesticated  wives  are  bad  wives.”  I  need  not  add  any¬ 
thing  to  this  triumphant  conclusion. 
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Moreover,  as  I  have  what,  no  doubt,  Miss  Smedley  would  call  ' 
the  “limitations  of  the  Early  Victorian  female,’’  I  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  what  is  the  ‘  ‘  ideal  wife  ’  ’  of  man  in  a  world  that  , 
includes  a  John  Knox,  a  Napoleon,  a  St.  Augustine,  and  a  Henry 
VIII.  Like  other  persons  with  limitations,  I  had  supposed  that 
this  ideal  must  slightly  vary  according  to  whether  “  Man  ’’  was, 
for  instance,  the  late  John  Henry  Newman  or  Henry  VHI. 

But,  if  we  may  use  a  little  deductive  logic,  the  women  who 
seem  to  have  managed  to  break  men’s  hearts,  and  incidentally 
men’s  heads — the  women  wdio  caused  wars  amongst  nations,  and 
fierce,  passionate  death-quarrels  amongst  individuals — the  women 
wdiom  men  immortalised  in  art  and  poetry,  and  endeavoured  to 
win  for  their  own — were  not  remarkable  for  their  ‘  ‘  submissive  ” 
qualities.  Eecall  Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  Catherine  of  Russia, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  woman 
who  was  ideally  ‘  ‘  submissive  ’  ’  wms  considered  so  exceptional 
a  representative  of  her  sex  that  she  has  been  handed  down 
by  tradition  as  Patient  Griselda.  Cannot  Miss  Smedley  recognise 
that  the  very  existence  of  Griselda,  symbolising  a  quality  or  con¬ 
dition  sufficiently  unusual  to  mark  her  out  from  the  rest  of 
her  sisters,  is  a  proof  of  the  illogicality  of  her  position? 

One  of  the  tasks  that  Miss  Smedley  has  set  herself  is  to  prove 
that  the  woman  who  is  fulfilling  herself  as  wife  and  mother  is 
inferior  physically,  intellectually,  and  as  a  social  unit,  to  the 
unmarried  “  professional  woman,’’  whether  doctor,  don,  or  author, 
whose  heart  and  soul  are  bound  up  in  her  work.  Such  women, 
she  tells  us,  form  the  “  unsexed  class.”  “It  is  not  by  any  means 
an  unhappy  or  unhealthy  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  class  which  is  producing  so  fine  a  type  of  human  being  that 
it  will  eventually  completely  destroy  the  convention  that  woman 
can  only  obtain  complete  development  through  her  sexuality." 
Let  any  well-balanced  man  read  over  these  sentences  carefully; 

I  believe  he  wfill  at  once  see  the  flaw  in  the  argument.  Considei, 
for  instance,  the  term  “unsexed”  as  applied  to  the  class  ol 
doctor,  don,  and  author.  “Unsexed”  was  a  word  used  to 
designate  the  women  who  clamoured  to  obtain  their  medical 
education  at  men’s  classes.  Unsexed  as  applied  to  “dons”  can 
have  no  meaning.  Nor  has  it  any  meaning  in  the  case  of 
authors,  unless  applied  specifically  to  those  women  authors  ol 
whom  so  severe  a  complaint  has  been  recently  made  in  the 
columns  of  The  Times.  But  in  what  possible  sense  can  the 
word  “class”  be  applied  to  persons  with  different  professions, 
and  whose  sole  common  attribute  seems  to  be  that  they  are  un¬ 
married  women?  Women  authors  who  have  well-to-do  fathers, 
or  who  happen  to  be  themselves  financially  successful  and  can 
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lead  easy,  pleasant  lives,  doing  what  they  like,  and  expressing 
these  pleasant  intervals  in  the  magazines,  have  less  in  common 
with  the  struggling  woman  author,  writing  for  bread,  than  they 
have  with,  say,  the  leisured  society  lady,  whose  life  also  has 
fallen  in  easy  and  pleasant  places.  I  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether 
the  modern  woman  author  working  ceaselessly  for  bread  belongs, 
any  more  than  her  struggling  sister  journalist  or  teacher,  to  a 
class  that  is  either  “  healthy  or  happy,”  after  the  first  glamour 
of  youthful  ambition  is  over.  I  would  Miss  Smedley  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  women-journalists  ‘‘out  of  work”  as  I  did  the 
other  day.  Her  graceful  sentiments  about  the  joyful  ‘‘comrade¬ 
ship”  of  women  for  one  another,  and  so  forth,  would  have  died 
upon  her  lips.  Had  she  looked  upon  these  pale,  middle-aged 
women,  their  faces  worn  and  jaded  by  harassing  anxiety,  and 
in  some  cases  hollow  with  actual  want ;  had  she  heard  their  bitter 
and  pitiless  scorn  and  indignation  against  the  selfish ,  well-to-do 
women  ‘‘  bread-snatchers  ”  who  make  the  Calvary  of  the  modern 
woman  bread-winner  a  little  more  thorny  and  bleeding,  I  think 
she  would  have  paused  to  reflect  more  closely,  more  sympathetic¬ 
ally,  upon  the  question  before  entering  into  print, 
i  What  she  means  to  convey  by  her  enigmatic  words  about  ‘  ‘  class 
of  doctor,  don,  and  author,”  and  any  other  professional  women 
producing  the  fine  type  she  indicates,  I  know  not.  Nature  and 
I  Miss  Smedley  and  her  friends  will  unite  to  form  a  very  peculiar 
“type”  of  woman;  it  will  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet 
left  out.  Is  Miss  Smedley  really  of  the  belief  that  men  and 
women  with  pure  hearts  and  elevated  souls  hold,  or  at  any  epoch 
i  of  history  have  ever  held,  that  woman  can  only  obtain  complete 
development  through  her  ‘‘sexuality”?  Why,  if  she  handles 
dangerous  themes,  does  she  not  at  least  steep  herself  in  know¬ 
ledge?  Had  she  knowledge,  could  she  confuse  ‘‘  sexuality  ”  with 
*  the  most  exalted  exercise  of  the  divinest  functions,  as  marriage 
and  motherhood  are,  if  rightly  apprehended?  It  is  passing  strange 
to  find  ourselves  in  an  era  when  a  woman’s  holiest  vocation, 
sublimest  opportunities,  and  most  solemn  responsibilities  are 
compared  to  her  disadvantage  with  the  activities  of  the  ‘‘  Don  !  ” 
Do  College  “  Dons  ”  smile?  If  so,  there  should  be  food  for  their 
mirth  here. 

'  We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  other  parts  of 
Miss  Smedley’s  article.  There  are  some  mis-statements  which  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  one’s  duty  to  disprove,  so  that  thoughtless 
women,  eager  to  seize  upon  the  latest  undisciplined  ideas  and 
'  call  them  philosophy,  may  be  shown  their  underlying  fallacies. 

Miss  Smedley’s  main  object  apparently  is  to  prove  that  the 
I  monstrous  figure  of  Ibsen’s  drama  is  no  figment  of  his  brain,  but 
!  I  2 
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a  truthful  portrait  of  the  advanced  modern  woman.  The  trans- 
formation  of  woman  from  a  “  poor  thing,”  w  hose  activities  centred 
(Miss  Smedley  carefully  forgets  to  say  amongst  numerous  other 
things)  on  pickling  and  salting,  into  the  amiable  Hedda  Gabler, 
is  the  theme  of  this  modern  epic.  In  the  course  of  the  ”  develop¬ 
ment  ”  we  are  led  into  such  strange  places,  that  we  suspect  not 
a  few  sensible  folk  will  decide  that  on  the  whole  the  world  is 
likely  to  prove  a  more  reputable  and  beneficial  place  under  the 
‘‘pickling  and  salting  era,”  than  under  the  triumphant  rule  of 
the  Hedda  Gablers  and  their  ex[X)nents.  We  almost  feel 
that  w’e  might  have  dispensed  wdth  Ibsen  himself,  if  his  influence 
is  to  appear  in  so  baleful  a  form  as  the  letting  loose  upon  a 
long-suffering  world  of  a  generation  of  Hedda  Gal)lers.  I  do  not 
know  W'hat  section  of  women,  be  they  dons,  authors,  or  doctors, 
wull  feel  flattered  by  the  comparison. 

In  common  with  other  humble  students  of  Ibsen,  I  had  re¬ 
garded  Hedda  Gabler  as  an  impossible  combination  of  evil  pro¬ 
pensities  and  appetites ;  I  had  not  thought  that  the  great  Nor¬ 
wegian  writer  had  intended  us  to  see  in  Hedda  Gabler  the  apostle 
of  a  new  faith  and  freedom.  If  I  have  wrongly  interpreted  him 
I  have  done  so  in  common  with  thousands  of  others,  who  see  in 
Hedda  Gabler  the  travesty  of  womanhood  rather  than  even  an 
exaggerated  ego.  Unbridled,  careless  of  chastity  alike  of  body 
and  spirit,  insensitive,  incapable  of  love  or  tenderness,  or  self¬ 
surrender,  I  look  in  vain  in  this  portrait  for  any  sign  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  even  recognise  in  her  the  individual,  much  less 
the  type.  Conjure  up  the  disquietude  of  many  worthy  persons 
on  learning  that  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Smedley  there  are  number¬ 
less  Hedda  Gablers  in  our  midst ;  and  that  their  presence,  so  far 
from  being  destructive,  in  reality  points  to  a  new  era  for  woman. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  era  will  be  the  annihilation  of  what 
some  of  us,  women  no  less  than  men,  had  evidently  thought  to 
be  a  highly  commendable  class  of  women,  those  who  faithfully  and 
steadfastly  fulfilled  the  vocation  of  the  mother  and  the  wife  in  the 
environment  hitherto  thought  most  suitable  by  social  opinion. 

How  the  maid  of  the  “pickling”  era  became,  during  the 
“  ’eighties,”  the  Tiger-like  Hedda  Gabler  ;  how  stupendous  Eevo- 
lutions  took  place  at  the  same  epoch  in  suburban  drawing-rooms, 
mainly  through  the  rise  (and  fall)  of  the  Yellow  Book  ;  how  “  Old 
Conventions,”  especially  those  exalting  marriage  as  the  crown  of 
woman’s  life,  have  been  swept  away  to  give  place  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  “  bachelor  woman,”  who  is  producing  by  means  unknown 
hitherto  a  new’  type  of  humanity ;  all  these  strange  and  slightly 
alarming  developments  are  painted  with  a  vivid  brush  by  Miss 
Smedley.  I  have  used  the  word  “  painted  ”  advisedly,  for  it  must 
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be  confessed  that  our  chronicler  does  not  deal  with  dry  facts, 
marshalling  them  with  care  and  accuracy,  but  rather  in  the 
manner  of  the  artist  of  the  pavement  who,  careless  of  artistic 
truth  or  of  actual  facts,  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  drawing 
or  perspective,  si)lashes  his  colour  about  anyhow  so  long  as  he 
can  get  the  effect  he  desires. 

Dismissing  the  innocent  and  surely  useful  occupation  of  pick¬ 
ling  in  a  few  condescending  words — yet  might  not  the  whole 
gigantic  tinned  meat  scandal  have  been  unknown  were  women 
householders  still  concerned  in  personally  providing  their  families 
with  pure,  nourishing,  economical  food? — Miss  Smedley  in  the 
next  breath  tells  us  how  the  bereft  young  ladies,  from  pure  lack 
of  occupation ,  at  once  took  up  with  ‘  ‘  romantic  passions.  ”  “  They 

could  hnd  nothing  better  for  their  energies  than  to  exist  plea¬ 
santly  and  gracefully  as  young  ladies  brought  into  the  world  to 
make  good  marriages.  ’  ’  Whether  giddy  young  ladies  of  marriage¬ 
able  age  were  ever  entrusted  by  prudent  matrons  with  such  im¬ 
portant  and  resix)nsible  matters  as  pickling  and  salting,  I  beg 
leave,  with  all  due  deference  to  Miss  Smedley ’s  superior  know¬ 
ledge  of  social  history,  to  doubt.  But  a  century  ago  young 
married  couples  and  old  ones  wuth  families  had  not  accustomed 
themselves  to  life  in  restaurants,  co-operative  kitchens,  flat-house¬ 
keeping,  and  the  rest,  and  there  still  remained  a  considerable 
number  of  home  crafts  to  be  done. 

It  is  somew'hat  disconcerting,  just  as  we  are  prepared  to  learn 
from  Miss  Smedley  some  more  details  as  to  how  the  women  of 
1870  set  about  existing  pleasantly  and  gracefully  in  order  that 
they  might  malce  good  marriages,  to  find  that  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph  we  are  landed  in  Bhoda  Broughton  and  Ibsen.  Miss 
Smedley  coolly  remarks,  “It  is  a  far  cry  from  Bhoda  Broughton 
to  Ibsen,  it  is  only  seemingly  a  far  cry.”  She  proceeds  to 
enlighten  us  further  :  “for  it  w'as  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
ordinary  middle-class  young  woman  of  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties 
which  led  to  the  revolt  of  woman  and  Hedda  Gablers.”  Dear, 
dear!  After  this  we  felt  we  must  just  have  a  good  laugh  before 
going  any  further,  simply  to  clear  the  air.  Surely  Miss  Bhoda 
Broughton,  who  only  intended  mildly  to  amuse  and  entertain 
persons  with  some  little  sense  of  humour,  w’ill  stand  aghast  when 
she  learns  what  her  long-legged,  self-willed  hoydenish  Nancies 
and  Joans  and  the  rest  were  responsible  for.  We  had  innocently 
thought — and,  indeed,  seen  it  remarked  by  the  review'ers — that 
these  young  ladies  were  singularly  self-willed  and  unfilial,  going 
off  at  a  tangent,  literally  leaping  over  gates  and  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  gay  officers,  in  a  manner  that  w^ell- 
conducted  young  ladies  of  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties  w’ould  be 
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very  far  from  approving.  “  It  may  be  safe  to  say,”  unsmilingly 
remarks  Miss  Smedley,  “  that  to  inspire  and  feel  a  great  romantic 
passion  was  the  hope  of  every  middle-class  young  lady,  and  in 
this  hope  was  concentrated  the  whole  of  her  life-force.”  If 
every  middle-class  young  woman  in  the  “’seventies”  and 
“  ’eighties  ”  had  been  brought  up  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  and 
feeling  a  great  romantic  passion,  what  an  impetus  would  have 
been  given  to  poetry  and  art !  If  we  are  to  believe  the  poets  and 
artists,  to  feel  and  to  inspire  a  great  passion  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  in  the  world ;  and  if  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history 
the  middle  or  any  other  class  could  be  so  inspired,  we  might  hope 
that  a  new  imaginative  era  had  arrived.  Middle-class  women  in 
the  “’seventies”  and  “’eighties”  were  reading  Edna  Lyall; 
they  were  indeed  considerably  more  prosaic  (if  we  judge,  not  by 
the  impetuous  love-emotions  of  Miss  Broughton’s  Nancies  and 
Joans,  but  by  what  the  bulk  of  women  were  actually  reading) 
than  their  grandmothers  were  fifty  years  earlier,  who  were  reading 
and  learning  Byron  by  heart.  So  far  from  Byron  being  popular 
amongst  women  of  the  middle  class  or  any  other  class  thirty 
years  ago,  everything  goes  to  prove  the  exact  contrary.  He  is 
almost  unquoted  by  women  writers,  and  whilst  there  are  number¬ 
less  Browning  Societies,  we  cannot  find  a  single  Byron  Society. 
But  all  inferences  even  of  this  order  are  unsafe.  What,  then,  can 
be  more  foolish  than  to  base  a  social  revolution  upon  the  ways  and 
conditions  of  life  of  the  middle-class  women  in  Miss  Ehoda 
Broughton’s  novels,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  somewhat  fast 
and  indecorous?  One  would  hardly  have  thought  the  atmosphere 
“dull  or  quiet.”  If  we  are  going  to  form  serious  social  theories 
upon  the  fiction  of  the  day,  it  w’ould  be  much  more  fair,  and 
indeed  more  accurate,  to  find  in  the  realistic  novels  of  Miss  Edna 
Lyall  a  type  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  day.  Indeed,  iMiss  Edna 
Lyall  but  follows  Miss  Yonge  in  exhibiting  the  young  woman  of 
the  middle  class  at  that  period  as  of  rather  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  interested  as  she  was  to  be  later  in  the  novels  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  unorthodox  orthodoxy,  and  extremely  anxious 
to  regenerate  man  and  examine  into  what  are  called  ‘  ‘  unsettling '' 
questions.  It  is  safe  to  say,  which  I  may  remark  is  Miss 
Smedley ’s  favourite  mode  of  introducing  some  specially  empirical 
statement,  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties, 
so  far  from  cherishing  ideals  of  wild  romantic  passion,  were 
engaged  in  philanthropy,  in  reforming  man,  in  saving  their  own 
souls. 

We  will  now  examine  some  more  samples  of  Miss  Smedley's 
historical  methods  and  conclusions.  In  the  ’eighties  the  “  pro¬ 
cess  of  thinking  developed  women’s  minds  to  an  extent  that  called 
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for  some  mental  occupation.”  Why  Miss  Smedley  assigns  this 
extraordinary  manifestation  to  the  ’eighties  it  would  be  some¬ 
thing  to  know.  What  single  atom  of  evidence  is  there  to  show 
that  women  thought  any  more  in  these  years,  we  know  not. 
Miss  Smedley  simply  states  the  fact.  She  wishes  to  prove  that, 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Hedda  Gabler,  women  were  in  a  state  of 
Cimmerian  darkness. 

May  I  say  here  that  a  knowledge  of  what  women  in  the  past 
have  done,  of  their  magnificent  and  undying  services  to  mankind, 
and  of  their  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  race,  ought  to 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  girl’s  school,  and  so  save 
us  from  the  ignorance  and  opinionism  which  the  mere  diffusion 
of  books  has  done  little  to  enlighten.  “  So  into  the  Victorian 
female’s  dull  existence  there  trickled  a  steadily  percolating  stream 
of  culture,  cosmopolitan  in  character,  and  reflecting  in  its  modern 
issue  the  stormy  sea  of  sex  emotionalism  which  wms  fermenting 
through  Europe,  and  the  women  of  the  ’eighties  greedily  imbibed 
what  they  fancied  to  be  knowledge  of  life.” 

How  a  stream  even  of  culture  can  reflect,  even  in  its  modern 
issue,  a  stormy  sea,  even  of  sex  emotionalism,  I  know  not. 
One  wishes  that  Miss  Smedley  had  traced  the  psychology  of  the 
process  by  which  the  graceful  and  pleasant  young  lady  brought 
into  the  world  to  make  a  good  match  in  the  ’eighties,  was  able 
to  leap  across  the  gulf,  or  rather  the  seas  (still  in  the  ’eighties 
—revolutions  are  quick  work  in  the  hands  of  the  lady 
journalist)  and  become  cosmopolitan  and  the  rest?  Once,  of 
course,  we  master  this  Kant-like  enigma,  all  the  rest  may  be  taken 
calmly.  The  stormy  sea  and  the  percolating  stream  produce 
strange  symptoms  in  the  middle-class  young  lady,  now  no  longer 
gliding  pleasantly  and  gracefully,  or,  as  one  had  thought,  some¬ 
what  intensely,  through  Miss  Khoda  Broughton’s  pages. 

‘‘  There  is  no  knowledge,”  remarks  Miss  Smedley,  with  a 
sublime  want  of  humour,  ‘‘  less  useful  and  more  pernicious  than 
the  purely  theoretical.  This  wave  of  hyper-culture  ”  (it  was 
only  culture  a  few  seconds  ago)  “  had  the  disastrous  effect  of 
making  the  feminine  mind  more  sensitive  than  it  was  before ; 
the  study  of  emotions  became  a  positive  disease  with  the  isolated 
woman,  who,  shut  off  from  contact  with  the  large  working  world, 
hi'd  only  her  own  temperament  to  dissect,  analyse,  and  eternally 
poiider  over ;  introspection  was  the  intelligent  woman’s  chief 
occupation,  and  the  morbidly  refined  and  super-festhetical  egotist 
was  evolved  of  whom  Hedda  Gabler  is  the  aiX)theosis.”  If  all 
this  seems  perilously  like  nonsense  to  some  of  us,  it  is  undoubtedly 
deadly  earnest  to  ]Miss  Smedley.  Upon  this  paragraph  she  builds 
up  a  whole  astounding  philosophy.  After  all  these  undesirable 
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sentiments  and  emotions  woman  began  to  despise  man,  and  long 
for  a  being  ‘  ‘  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  a  Galahad 
with  the  fervency  and  ease  of  emotional  experience  of  a  Le 
Gallienne.” 

We  now  reach  the  “’nineties.”  By  this  time  “man  has 
become  an  eyesore,”  and  though  Hedda  Gabler  is  the  apotheosis 
of  this  type  (was  there  ever  such  confusion  of  thought  and 
language) ,  “it  may  be  safely  said  that  some  variations  of  her 
might  be  found  in  thousands  of  drawing-rooms  in  the  ‘  ’nineties.’ 
Man  to  Hedda  Gabler  was  nature’s  worst  blunder :  she  has 
no  use  for  him.  A  period  of  acute  contempt  for  man  followed, 
during  which  time  refined  woman  shuddered  from  contact  with 
the  clod  into  whose  home  she  had  been  decoyed.”  Miss  Smedley 
gravely  adds  that  she  does  not  ‘  ‘  think  man  ever  realised  how  he 
was  despised  in  those  years  whose  harvest  was  the  ‘  Yellow 
Book.'  ”  Can  any  person  endowed  with  average  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  historical  or  humour  sense,  restrain  a  smile  to 
learn  that  “  Man  ”  was  despised  by  women,  because  a  few 
wayward,  perversely  clever,  for  the  most  part  undisciplined, 
young  men  and  women  contributed  essays,  poems,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  to  a  publication  known  as  the  Yelloto  Book,  a  publication 
that  in  its  most  popular  period  never  exceeded  a  few  thousand 
copies,  and  that  after  some  five  or  six  years’  existence,  became 
extinct.  And  Miss  Smedley’s  imagination  figures  this  publication 
as  the  symbol  of  a  great  Social  Eevolutiou  in  suburban  drawing¬ 
rooms !  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  her  to  reflect,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  probably  half  a  dozen  numbers,  it  may  safely  be  said 
no  one  outside  the  literary  and  artistic  clique  in  London  has  ever 
heard  of,  or  at  least  ever  read,  the  Yellow  Book.  If  every 
suburban  drawing-room  had  been  stirred  to  the  depths  during 
those  years,  the  circulation  of  the  Yellow  Book  must  at  least  have 
reached  tens  of  thousands,  whereas  its  average  sale  never  exceeded 
a  few  hundred  copies. 

Let  us  explore  a  little  further.  During  these  years  (I  cannot 
give  dates  other  than  such  vague  ones  as  may  be  incidentally 
reached,  for  instance,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Yellow  Book), 
when  ‘  ‘  w’oman  is  shuddering  from  contact  wdth  the  clod  into 
whose  home  she  has  been  decoyed,”  and  “  flying  wdth  disgust  and 
dislike  from  any  contact  with  man  or  his  footsteps,”  a  reference 
to  the  social  history  of  the  day — seen  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  excited  imagination,  but  from  that  of  the  unimaginative 
daily  reporter  of  golf,  hockey,  hunting,  shooting,  &c. — show's  that 
women  were  associating  themselves  with  men  in  every  form  of 
manly  sport  hitherto  reserved  to  the  masculine  sex.  Women 
who  fish,  women  w'ho  shoot — there  are  such  tender-hearted 
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beings,  and  who  shoot  “  big  game  ”  too — women  who  do  perilous 
mountain  climbing,  carrying  revolvers  in  their  pockets — why, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  w’e  have  been  surfeited 
with  their  exploits  in  books  and  the  daily  Press ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  Miss  Smedley  is  under  the  impression  they  were 
shrinking  away  from  contact  with  men,  they  were  petitioning 
to  have  art  and  medical  classes  open  to  them  on  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  are  laid  down  for  men  students.  So  far  from  asking 
for  special  classes,  they  insisted  on  sharing  men’s  surgical  and 
dissecting-room  experiences.  Where,  then,  signs  of  this 
“  shrinking  ”  are  to  be  found,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 

On  the  strength  of  her  imagination.  Miss  Smedley  evolves  the 
Hedda  Gabler  of  to-day.  The  Hedda  Gabler  of  fiction  had  at 
least  the  grace  to  shoot  herself,  but  not  until  she  had  imparted 
her  philosophy  of  life  to  Miss  Smedley.  “  Thirsting  to  hear  of 
the  world  she  marfies  haphazardly,  taking  a  husband  carelessly 
as  a  relief  from  unutterable  boredom.  Then  she  made  her  first 
discovery.  Having  attained  the  woman  of  his  choice,  man  turns 
his  eyes  again  upon  his  work  and  his  career,  and  expects  his 
wife  to  sit  by  him  and  watch  him,  playing  the  part  of  an  appre¬ 
ciative  audience  to  stimulate  him  to  fresh  effort.”  Whatever  man 
does,  he  is  sure  to  be  w’rong.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  the  best  thing  for  a  right-minded  man  to  do  was 
to  go  on  with  his  work.  But  with  regard  to  the  second  statement 
we  must  emphatically  dissent.  Man,  that  is,  the  average  right- 
minded,  honest,  often  selfish,  but  often  nobly  unselfish  being, 
animated  for  the  most  part  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  which  sends 
him  forth  day  after  day  to  his  dull  routine  of  work,  expects  his 
wife  to  take  her  intelligent  share  in  the  home,  to  make  and  keep 
it  cleanly,  to  invest  it  with  all  the  artistic  beauty  of  which  she 
is  mistress,  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  of  her  powers  the  sweet  and 
elevated  offices  of  the  little  kingdom  in  which  he  has  set  her. 
A  little  kingdom,  however  homely,  how’ever  small,  which  she  will 
own  and  make  fruitful  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  perhaps  most 
happily  and  most  beneficially  as  wife  and  mother,  perhaps  only 
as  woman,  unfruitful,  but  not  unproductive.  A  little  kingdom 
fresh  to  her  hand  to  turn  into  star-like  radiance,  that  it  may  shine 
beacon-like  to  all  other  women  and  men  within  its  glow ;  a  little 
kingdom  to  fashion  into  a  true  environment  for  the  coming 
citizen,  in  which  she  may  mould  that  part  of  the  human  race 
for  which  she  is  responsible. 

One  would  have  thought  that  here  is  responsibility  in  full 
measure;  here  scope  for  energy,  for  intellect,  for  mental  and 
spiritual  activity;  here,  too,  if  it  be  so  greatly  valued,  for  the 
adjustment  of  human  relations;  here,  too,  enough  of  temptation 
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and  battle.  Each  woman,  in  fulfilling  her  direct  duty  in  creating 
the  noblest  environment  of  which  she  is  capable,  in  instructing 
the  babe  at  her  breast,  the  child  at  her  knee,  the  youth  and 
maiden  at  her  side,  with  what  she  knows  of  highest,  is  linked 
with  the  great  pulsating  world  in  which  she  is  a  more  supremely 
important  agency  than  the  father,  having  the  greater  leisure  for 
influence,  the  greater  opportunity  for  the  greater  service.  How 
nobly  women  of  the  past  have  fulfilled  their  God-inspired  func¬ 
tions,  all  history,  all  poetry,  all  art,  all  progress  testify.  Every 
man  of  any  worth  has  declared  that  he  owos  his  supreme  lesson 
to  his  mother.  But  Miss  Smedley’s  knowledge  of  history  is  as 
peculiar  as  it  is  naive. 

Here  are  a  few  gems.  “  Each  woman’s  activity  in  the  past 
centred  round  her  home.”  ”  The  unfortunate  Tesman  woos  and 
marries  Hedda,  thereby  according  to  his  idea  automatically  con¬ 
verting  the  capricious  lady  of  his  fancy  into  an  obedient  help¬ 
mate  and  devotee.  He  actually  thought  it  was  her  mission  to 
minister  to  his  comfort  and  well  being,  keep  his  house,  and  bear 
his  children.”  Should  he  have  known  that  when  a  woman 
marries,  it  is  with  the  hope  of  having  “  ties  which  bind  her  with 
humanity  ”  ;  though  as  I  read  the  egoistical  soulless  Hedda,  I 
feel  Miss  Smedley  is  as  mistaken  in  her  conception  of 
Hedda’s  character  as  she  is  in  other  important  matters.  Had 
Hedda  any  wdsh  to  ”  embrace  humanity  closer  ”?  ”  Tesman,” 

says  Miss  Smedley,  “  was  a  ‘  bad  husband  ’  because  he  failed 
to  effect  Hedda’s  happiness.”  What  any  human  man  could  have 
done  to  effect  the  happiness  of  such  a  woman.  Miss  Smedley  does 
not  say.  When  two  people  are  married  presumably  to  occupy 
a  home,  from  a  variety  of  grounds,  it  has  been  found  economically 
less  wasteful,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wife’s  functions, 
less  spiritually  wasteful,  for  the  man  to  maintain  the  home,  whilst 
the  woman  creates  it.  Wherever  there  is  a  State  there  must  be 
the  home  and  the  family.  Wherever  there  is  a  home  and  a  family, 
one  must  create  the  home,  surely  the  greater  and  higher  task, 
and  the  other  must  maintain  it,  must  go  into  the  world  and  fight 
for  bread.  Men  who  do  this  fighting  for  bread  take  good  care, 
I  observe,  not  to  talk  about  ”  strengthening  the  ties  that  bind 
them  to  humanity,”  and  high-falutin’  words  of  that  sort. 

In  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases  the  struggle  for  bread 
is  neither  a  high  nor  a  noble  one,  and  the  reward  held  out  to 
men  is  to  find  in  their  home  a  something  and  a  someone  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  this  loss.  But  Miss  Smedley  and  her  school 
profess  to  find  in  this  struggle — for  there  can  be  no  other  meaning 
in  their  preference  of  the  “bachelor  woman” — something  that 
differs  from  the  world’s  wusdom  and  experience ;  and  just  as 
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they  invest  this  ugly  struggle,  of  which,  happily  for  them,  they 
know  nothing,  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful  ideas,  so  they  reserve 
their  scorn  for  what  they  elegantly  call  “  the  parlour  woman  ” 
—that  is  to  say,  the  woman  who  believes  that  her  highest  duty 
to  the  State  is  to  create  as  perfect  a  home  as  her  powers  permit. 
They  characterise  her  life  as  “Domestic,”  and  despise  her  quiet 
fulfilment  of  duty,  and  before  long  no  doubt  we  shall  see  more 
Hcdda  Gablers.  Yet  anyone  who  has  the  privilege  of  knowing 
how  the  most  ordinary  woman  can  be  lifted  above  selfishness  and 
pettiness  by  the  consciousness  of  her  great  task  will  not,  I  think, 
join  in  the  sneer.  I  wish  that  the  women  who  talk  contemptu¬ 
ously  about  the  “  Domestic  ”  woman,  could  have  the  same  species 
of  education  that  has  graciously  been  vouchsafed  to  some  of  us — 
that  is,  the  necessity  or  joy,  whichever  you  like,  of  the  constant 
presence  and  companionship  of  a  little  child.  The  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  child  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker  is  a  constant 
education  to  the  mother.  To  meet  fearlessly  those  pure ,  searching 
eyes,  turned  for  ever  in  quest  of  knowledge ;  to  satisfy  that 
restless,  penetrating  soul,  with  its  gaze  turned  upon  the  universe ; 
this  is  the  influence  that  above  all  others  purifies  and  uplifts. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  that  knocking  about  the  world 
which  Hedda  Gabler  thirsted  for,  and  that  is  supposed  to 
“widen  ”  a  woman’s  mind.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  all  such 
experiences,  if  happily  they  do  not  harden  and  degrade,  tend  to 
make  a  woman  insensitive,  just  as  the  presence  of  a  child  not 
only  purifies  the  soul,  but  is  a  constant  expansion  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  an  ever-grow’ing  insight  into  the  heart  of  things — the  only 
school  of  education  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  calls  out 
the  highest.  “  The  act  of  motherhood,”  insists  Miss  Smedley, 
“  does  not  remodel  a  woman’s  mind  and  character  any  more  than 
fatherhood  recreates  man.  The  best  way  to  keep  a  man  straight 
and  combat  sexual  influence  in  him  is  to  give  him  hard  work 
to  do  which  will  use  up  his  vitality.”  I  would  suggest  that  both 
these  statements  are  erroneous.  The  act  of  motherhood  redeems 
thousands  of  selfish  and  giddy  girls  into  noblest  self-sacrifice ; 
and  if  motherhood  and  wifehood  do  not  give  a  woman  responsi¬ 
bility  and  invest  her  wuth  thought  and  feeling,  we  may  be  very 
sure  the  political  vote  will  not  alter  her.  Let  Miss  Smedley 
question  the  next  high-minded  man  she  meets.  Let  her  ask 
him  what  it  was  sobered  him  and  gave  him  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Will  he  not  tell  her  that  the  necessity  and  the  sweetness 
of  working  for  others  and  the  sense  of  fatherhood  turned  him — as 
we  thank’God  they  every  hour  turn  men  from  selfish  brutes  into, 
not  demi-gods,  or  “a  combination  of  Le  Gallienne  and  Sir 
Galahad,”  but  into  courageous  manly  human  beings. 
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But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  ‘  parlour  woman.”  I 
suppose  Miss  Smedley  would  admit  that  woman,  not  being  an 
ethereal  element,  must  be  somewhere ,  and  if  she  is  not  to  be  in 
her  father’s  or  her  husband’s  “  parlour,”  where,  then,  is  she  to 
be?  She  is  not  to  be  busied  about  a  woman’s  useful,  healthful 
tasks  upon  which  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  the  home  must 
depend.  She  is  not  to  be  the  centre  of  a  happy  group  of  children 
looking  to  her  for  help  and  guidance,  the  centre  of  a  band  of 
friends  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  would  be  solitary 
and  friendless  had  she  not  opened  her  hospitable  doors.  She 
must  then  be  somewhere.  Where  could  she  be  better  employed 
than  at  one  of  the  smart  clubs  for  ladies  if  she  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  guineas?  There  she  may  utilise  her  time  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  all  of  which  will  express  her  “individuality.”  There 
she  can  while  away  her  day,  meeting  friends  and  discussing  the 
Humanities.  Or  there  is  the  smoking-room  with  its  opportunity 
for  feminine  “  individuality  ”  ;  or  she  can  read  all  the  news¬ 
papers  and  expand  her  mind  after  this  wise.  Or  if  it  is  too 
domestic  to  look  after  your  own  dust-bin,  she  might  become  a 
“public”  official  and  look  after  the  municipal  dust-bin,  which 
is  meritorious.  But  whatever  she  does,  she  must  not  be  found 
in  her  parlour  at  home. 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  prejudice  to-day  against  the 
woman  who  stays  at  home  and  does  her  duty.  She  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  Hedda  Gabler. 

Is  there  any  considerable  section  of  the  English  public  who 
would  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  after  this  wise,  woman’s  salva¬ 
tion  would  be  effected?  T  believe  not.  Yet  it  is  tragical  to  find 
wnmen  belittling  and  degrading  what  must  ever  be  their  divinest 
means  of  “development.”  So  far  from  believing  the  “home” 
is  played  out,  because  women  no  longer  do  their  own  pickling,  I 
believe  we  only  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  Home  of  the 
Future.  In  it  and  through  it  alone  is  wnman’s  highest  evolution. 
For  it  alone  means  the  fullest  and  most  harmonious  expression 
and  expansion  of  her  intellect,  her  heart,  and  her  soul. 

Frances  H.  Low. 


THE  HUDSON  BAY  DISPUTE. 


The  agreement  by  Britain  and  America  to  arbitrate  at  The  Hague 
the  Newfoundland  Fishery  Question  will  probably  pave  the  way 
for  a  similar  solution  of  another  entanglement ,  as  threatening  and 
complicated  as  that  respecting  the  Alaskan  Boundary,  apparently 
now  imminent  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  over  the 
sovereignty  of  Hudson  Bay.  This  has  a  special  relation  to  the 
Newfoundland  problem,  being  also  based  on  the  treaty  of  1818. 
The  Canadian  Government  in  August,  1903,  despatched  the  New¬ 
foundland  sealing  steamer  “  Neptune  ”  (one  of  the  type  of  wood- 
built  ships  suited  for  the  work)  to  the  region,  wnth  an  official 
expedition  whose  three-fold  object  was  :  (1)  to  reassert  British 
sovereignty  over  all  the  land  and  seas  there ;  (2)  to  expel  or 
subject  to  Canadian  authority  the  United  States  whalers  who  fish 
there,  illegally,  it  is  held  ;  and  (3)  to  secure  further  data  tending  to 
determine  the  navigability  of  the  waters  for  an  ocean  grain  route 
and  justify  subsidising  or  discouraging  the  construction  of 
railways  from  the  north-west  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

In  the  summer  of  1904,  in  anticipation  of  the  Neptune’s  return, 
the  Canadian  Government  purchased  from  Germany  the  Antarctic 
exploring  steamer  “  Gauss,”  re-named  her  the  “  Arctic,”  and 
sent  her  to  Hudson  Bay  as  an  official  cruiser,  she  conveying  also 
Major  Moodie,  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  who  was 
commissioned  as  ‘‘Governor  of  Hudson  Bay”  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  body  of  that  famous  force,  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  of  this  extensive  province,  they  to  build  posts 
there  and  establish  themselves  at  the  most  important  points. 

It  will  readily  be  recognised  that  only  reasons  of  the  most 
weighty  character  can  have  dictated  this  remarkable  departure 
by  Canada,  in  view  of  the  menace  to  friendly  relations  which 
it  implies.  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  the  scientist  in  general  charge  of 
the  Neptune  expedition,  was  invested  with  authority  as  a  fishery 
officer  under  the  Canadian  Fishery  Acts  respecting  fishing  by 
foreign  vessels.  Major  Moodie  has  similar  powers  on  the 
‘‘  Arctic.”  Canada  is  also  endeavouring  to  secure  a  ship  to  send 
round  via  Behring  Straits  into  Beaufort  Sea  to  police  the  San 
Francisco  whalers  operating  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  the  undisguised  purpose  of  the  Dominion  is  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  securing  any 
advantage,  territorial  or  diplomatic,  which  would  enable  her  to 
put  forward  pretensions  such  as  have  been  advanced  by  her  with 
respect  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary. 
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The  similarity  of  this  question  to  that  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
is  quite  striking.  Geographically,  the  Hudson  Bay  region  is  to 
the  North-eastern  portion  of  the  continent  what  Alaska  is  to  the 
North-western.  In  the  variety  and  value  of  natural  resources 
both  have  much  in  common.  The  development  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  region,  while  not  as  advanced  as  that  of  Alaska,  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  be  much  accelerated  in  the  near  future  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industrial  endeavour.  The  United  States  whalers, 
voyaging  from  New  Bedford  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  from  San 
Francisco  into  Alaskan  Seas,  penetrate  to  the  very  confines  of 
the  Arctic  zone  itself.  To  proceed  against  them  now,  after  their 
having  enjoyed  for  over  seventy  years  an  unrestricted  access  to 
Hudson  Bay,  whether  entitled  thereto  or  not,  is  a  step  which 
may  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  difficulties  which  were  recently 
experienced  over  the  Alaskan  Boundary. 

That  the  United  States,  however  slight  the  claim  its  subjects 
may  have  to  ply  their  calling  in  these  remote  seas,  will  quietly 
submit  to  their  exclusion,  seems  hardly  probable  in  view  of 
the  well-know’n  propensity  of  so  large  a  section  of  the  American 
people  for  “twisting  the  lion’s  tail,’’  and  the  essays  in  “shirt 
sleeves  diplomacy’’  w’hich  the  world  has  witnessed  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  must  follow,  then,  that  there  will  be  protests, 
and  claims,  and  correspondence ;  a  revival  of  animosities  and 
possibly  an  arbitration,  to  determine  the  issue  thus  raised. 

In  justice  to  Canada,  however,  it  should  be  explained  that  she 
denies  that  the  American  whalers  have  a  shadow  of  right  to  enter 
Hudson  Bay;  contending  that  they  are  poachers,  carrying  away 
the  products  of  an  exclusively  Canadian  fishery,  and  utterly 
disregardful  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Power  which  owns  the 
region.  Canadians,  who  chafe  under  the  restrictions  which  the 
United  States  possession  of  the  Yukon  inlets  involves,  have  been 
bitterly  arraigning  their  owm  Government  for  its  acquiescence 
in  the  American  invasion  of  Hudson  Bay,  arguing  that  if  the 
conditions  were  reversed  and  the  United  States  held  such  a 
position  with  respect  to  whaling  in  these  waters  as  she  does  to 
the  sealing  industry  in  Behring  Sea,  she  would  long  ago  have 
closed  them  against  British  subjects  as  she  now  closes  the 
reserved  area  around  the  Prebyloff  Islands.  This  sort  of  argu¬ 
ment,  coupled  wdth  a  fear  that  the  United  States  may  be  planning 
a  campaign  of  aggression  in  the  region,  has  quickened  the 
Canadian  desire  to  strengthen,  at  every  point,  its  claim  to  the 
ownership  of  the  region  and  to  prevent  any  interlopers  obtain¬ 
ing  a  foothold  there. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  friction  with  respect  to  the 
Pacific  seal  pursuit  had  to  be  ended  by  an  arbitration,  which, 
though  the  United  States  claims  were  all-embracing,  resulted 
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in  an  award  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  ;  Uncle  Sam  was  however 
placated  with  a  mare  clausum  around  the  Prebylotfs.  The  Alaska 
boundary  dispute,  wherein  the  United  States  claims  have  been 
similarly  comprehensive,  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  America. 
This  Hudson  Bay  entanglement  may  take  on  a  special  import¬ 
ance  because  of  the  prospect  of  the  waterway  being  made  an 
alternative  sea  road  for  the  shipment  to  Europe  of  the  product 
of  Canada’s  teeming  wheat-fields.  Therefore,  strategic, 
as  well  as  commercial,  reasons  would  warrant  Canada  in  making 
her  title  to  it  clear  without  delay,  lest  it  should  be  questioned 
at  some  further  date  when  issues  of  far  greater  magnitude  would 
hang  upon  it.  The  principle  that  “forewarned  is  forearmed’’ 
must  be  the  guiding  one,  and  that  the  Dominion  desires  to  avoid 
complications  and  dead-locks  at  a  critical  period  is  not  unreason¬ 
able,  especially  as  she  regards  her  case  as  so  completely  sub¬ 
stantiated. 

The  first  claims  to  the  ownership  of  Hudson  Bay  date  back 
nearly  250  years.  It  was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1610, 
in  the  eventful  cruise  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  explored  by  Button,  Bylot,  Fox,  James  and  Bafiin — all 
British  seamen  ;  and  by  Eadisson,  the  picturesque  French  voyager 
of  Stuart  days.  In  1667  “the  company  of  adventurers  of 
England  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay  ’’  was  formed,  the  next  year 
it  despatched  its  first  expedition,  and  in  1770  it  secured  a  Royal 
Charter  granting  it  almost  absolute  powers.  This  Charter  gave 
the  Company  “  the  whole  trade  of  all  those  seas,  streights,  bays, 
rivers,  lakes,  creeks  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall 
be  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  streights  commonly  called 
Hudson’s  Streights  together  with  all  the  lands,  countries  and 
territories  upon  the  coast  and  confines  of  the  seas,  streights, 
bays,  lakes,  creeks  and  sounds  aforesaid,  which  are  not  now 
actually  possessed  by  any  of  our  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects 
of  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State.’’  The  adventurers  w’ere 
further  granted  the  “rights  of  possession,  succession,  and  ad¬ 
ministration,”  this  grant  embracing  not  alone  what  was  more 
specifically  defined  as  “the  whole,  entire  and  only  Liberty  of 
Trade  and  Traffick,”  but  also  the  right  to  hold  the  land  itself 
“in  free  and  common  socage,”  or,  as  absolute  proprietors.  In 
other  words,  the  Crown  granted  the  Company  the  freehold  of 
the  Strait  Bay  and  surrounding  country,  and  conferred  on  them 
full  power  “  to  seize  upon  the  persons  of  all  such  English  or  other 
subjects,  which  sail  into  Hudson’s  Bay  or  inhabit  any  of  the 
countries,  islands,  or  territories  granted  to  the  said  company, 
without  their  leave  and  license  in  that  behalf  first  had  and 
obtained.”  In  addition,  the  Company  w’as  authorised  “to  judge 
all  persons  belonging  to  the  said  Company,  or  that  shall  live 
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under  them,  in  all  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  Kingdom  and  to  execute  justice  accordingly,” 
while  there  is  a  further  license  to  “send  ships  of  war,  men 
or  ammunition  into  the  plantations,  to  choose  and  appoint  com¬ 
manders  and  officers  and  issue  to  them  Commissions,  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  any  Prince  or  people  whatsoever  that  are  not 
Christians,’’  and  to  build  all  necessary  castles  and  fortifications 
for  aggression  and  defence.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  most 
comprehensive  grant  was  that  the  Company  had  “  at  their  own 
cost  undertaken  an  expedition  for  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  North¬ 
west  Parts  of  America,  for  a  discovery  of  a  new  passage  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  for  the  finding  of  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals 
and  other  commodities  ....  by  means  whereof  there  may  prob¬ 
ably  arise  a  great  advantage  to  Us  and  our  Kingdom.’’ 

France  had,  meanwhile,  secured  for  herself  that  overseas 
empire  knowm  as  Canada,  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  all  the 
vast  untrodden  wilderness,  north,  west  and  south,  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  being  fringed  with  the  Colonies  of  different  European 
Powers.  When  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  established  Fort 
Eupert  ,  in  1668,  on  the  Nemisco,  within  150  miles  of  the  nearest 
French  outposts,  the  proceeding  was  bitterly  resented,  and  for 
half-a-century  war  was  waged  between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  its  French  rivals.  Within  twenty  years  France  claimed  part 
of  the  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay,  and  the  story  of 
the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  region,  with  France  and 
England  alternately  successful,  would  fill  a  volume.  Suffice  it 
that  the  famous  D’Iberville  eventually  won  almost  the  whole 
territory  for  France  in  1697,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Eyswick, 
negotiated  that  year,  provision  was  made  for  determining  the  rights 
of  both  monarchs  to  Hudson  Bay,  with  the  French  in  actual 
}X)sscssion  and  retaining  such  until  1713.  In  that  year,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  provided  that  “  The  said  most  Christian 
King  shall  restore  to  the  Kingdom  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
the  Bay  and  Streights  of  Hudson,  together  with  all  lands,  seas, 
seacoasts,’’  &c.,  as  in  the  Charter  set  forth.  The  French  agreed 
to  evacuate  all  posts  on  the  Bay  and  surrender  all  war  material 
within  six  months  and  the  claim  of  France  to  the  possession  of 
any  sovereign  rights  in  this  area  was  officially  abandoned,  save  as 
to  the  delimiting  of  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the 
two  nations,  this  to  be  fixed  by  Commissioners. 

The  next  serious  menace  to  British  possession  of  the  territory 
came  with  the  American  war  of  Independence  and  the  collisions 
between  the  young  nation  and  the  Mother  Country  in  1812.  The 
American  privateers  menaced  the  Company’s  richly  laden  fur- 
carriers,  and  so  we  find  that  the  matter  formed  the  subject  of  a 
provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  1818.  Article  1  of 
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this  convention  sets  out  that  “the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  ...  on 
the  Southern  Coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  and  thence  Northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast, 
without  prejudice  however  to  any  of  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  .  .  .  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.” 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the  growth  of  the  modern 
spirit  of  progress  the  portion  of  the  Company’s  “empire” — 
known  as  Rui>ert’s  Land — lying  nearest  to  Canada  became 
settled,  and  the  settlers  in  time  revolted  against  the  Company’s 
rule,  until,  in  1870,  the  Canadian  Government  purchased  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  Company  in  the  whole  area,  for  the 
sum  of  $1,500,000,  the  Company  retaining  the  privilege  of  trad¬ 
ing,  and  also  the  ownership  of  a  certain  acreage  round  each  of 
its  forts,  besides  being  also  granted  tracts  of  lands  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country.  Out  of  the  region  thus  acquired,  Canada 
carved  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
leaving,  still,  large  areas  unorganised  until  after  settlement,  but 
all  governed  by  British  laws. 

Canada,  then,  would  seem  from  the  preceding  recital  of  facts 
to  have  an  unanswerable  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire 
region.  She  contends  that  from  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait, 
which  she  says  is  in  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Chidley,  the  Northern 
projection  of  Labrador,  to  Eesolution  Island,  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Baffin  Land,  all  the  waters  and  lands  to  the  west,  including 
the  numerous  islands  of  Arctic  America,  are  her  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion.  She  bases  this  contention  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

1.  Discovery  (the  waters,  coastline  and  hinterland  having  been 
discovered  and  charted  by  British  explorers). 

•2.  Occupation  (the  region  having  been  occupied  only  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company). 

3.  Treaty  cession  (the  British  rights  to  the  region  having  been 
admitted  by  the  French  in  1713). 

4.  Acquiescence  (the  United  States  having  acknowledged  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  rights  in  1818). 

5.  Purchase  (Canada  having  bought  out  the  Company  in  1870). 

But  Americans  are  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  con¬ 
clusion  as  regards  the  waters  of  the  Bay.  They  contend  that  the 
British  had  originally  no  rights  beyond  the  three-mile  limit, 
that  the  French  in  1713  could  cede  them  no  more,  and  that  the 
American  concurrence  in  1818  could  apply  only  to  the  same  terri¬ 
torial  waters.  In  other  words,  they  question  the  right  of  the 
British  Monarch  to  grant  such  a  Charter  as  he  did,  and  it  may 
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be  observed  here  that  the  same  point  has  frequently  been  made 
in  England  also  in  the  past  by  opponents  of  the  Company  and 
by  legal  critics. 

While  the  limitation  of  territorial  sovereignty  over  j)artly 
enclosed  waters  was  not  in  those  days  set  at  a  three  mile  littoral, 
yet  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  principle  has  been  adopted 
for  realising  claims  to  marine  areas  previously  contended  for. 
Thus,  in  1875,  Lord  North  introduced  legislation  in  Parliament 
to  prevent  the  rebellious  American  colonists  from  fishing  on  the 
Grand  Banks  off  Newfoundland ;  in  1812  England  claimed 
exclusive  mastery  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  in  1816  a  British 
warship  warned  away  American  fishing  schooners  trawling  thirty 
miles  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  w-hile  it  was  not  until  1845  that 
the  British  claim  to  the  sole  fishing  rights  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
were  abandoned.  Her  pretensions  with  respect  to  Hudson  Bay, 
it  is  argued  by  the  Americans,  are  only  maintained  because  the 
commerce  of  the  region  has  not  yet  tempted  other  nations  to 
dispute  her  supremacy. 

An  offshoot  of  this  contention  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute,  i.e., 
whether  the  territorial  boundary  should  be  held  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast,  or  should  be  drawn  from  headland  to 
headland.  The  latter  is  the  British  argument,  speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  and  it  is  under  it  that  the  point  is  made  of  Hudson  Bay 
being  a  mare  clausum,  just  as  under  the  several  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  United  States  certain  favourite  fishing  bays  in  Newfound¬ 
land  have  always  been  held  by  England  to  be  territorial  waters.  In 
the  Chamberlain-Bayard  Treaty,  negotiated  at  Washington  in 
1888,  to  cover  the  question  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  but  rejected  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Commissioners  agreed  upon  boun¬ 
daries  to  these  areas  which  enclose  bodies  of  water  twenty  miles 
across.  The  Americans  maintain,  as  a  usual  thing,  and  as  in 
the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute,  that  the  boundary  should  follow 
the  windings  of  the  coastline,  and  extend  only  three  miles  out¬ 
ward,  but  the  Commissioners  in  1888  w  ere  obliged  to  consent  to  a 
wider  interpretation  of  the  matter  and  to  subscribe  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “sovereignty  over  the  bays  lying  within  the  jaws  of 
the  land,’’  because  it  w^as  pointed  out  to  them  that  by  their 
contention  they  denied  to  Britain  what  they  claimed  upon  their 
own  coasts  for  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  entrance  to  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  is  at  least  ten  miles  wide,  that  to  Delaware  Bay  eighteen 
miles,  and  that  to  Cape  Cod  Bay  thirty-tw^o  miles,  over  all  of 
which  waters  the  United  States  claims  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Discussing  this  subject,  the  late  Hon.  David  Mills,  Minister  of 
Justice  of  Canada,  declared  that  “  Although  the  entrance  to  a 
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Bay  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  wide,  it  is  not  the  less  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  into  whose  territory  it 
stretches,  and  this  right  originated  in  the  right  of  contiguity 
and  in  the  right  of  self-existence.  This  is  the  most  important 
question  in  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
yield  to  the  United  States’  contention  in  respect  to  the  large 
Bays  upon  our  coast,  wdthin  our  borders,  would  be  to  make  a 
cession  of  territory  which  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  ours.” 

This  deliverance  was  made  before  the  Hudson  Bay  issue 
assumed  importance,  but  it  fairly  represents  the  Canadian  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  matter.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  rejection 
of  the  convention  of  1888  relieves  the  United  States  of  liability 
for  the  action  of  her  Commissioners  in  delimiting  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Bays,  or  from  admitting  the  principle  as  regards  Hudson 
Bay,  though  adopting  it  for  her  own  seaboard.  Moreover,  the 
Americans  contend  that  w'hat  applies  to  small  bays  either  on 
their  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  Newfoundland  cannot  reasonably 
be  claimed  for  the  third  largest  marine  area  in  the  world.  Hudson 
Bay,  with  an  area  of  580,000,  comes  next  in  order  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  with  977,000  square  miles,  and  the  Caribbean,  with 
690,000  square  miles.  They  argue  that  the  claim  of  any  Pow’er 
^  to  the  exclusive  rights  over  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Caribbean 
would  be  scouted,  and  yet  the  British  contention  resolves  Hudson 
Bay  into  ‘‘  a  mere  Canadian  Lake.”  Hudson  Strait,  at  the 

j  entrance,  is  fifty  miles  wide,  w’hile  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  only 

i  half  that,  yet  this  latter  is  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  w'orld, 

while  the  former  it  is  proposed  to  close  against  any  but  ships 

flying  the  British  flag. 

[  If  the  United  States  can  uphold  this  position  it  wdll  give  her 
whalers  the  right  to  offshore  fishing  in  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay, 
and  American  critics  contend  that  Canada  has  no  more  right  to 
prevent  this,  because  she  owns  the  land  which  bounds  these  seas, 
than  Denmark  would  have  to  prevent  British  whalers  from  fishing 
in  Davis  Strait  or  Baffin  Bay,  because  she  possesses  Greenland 
and  asserts  an  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  natives  there. 
As  long  ago  as  1829  the  American  whalers  began  to  frequent 
Hudson  Bay,  and  they  have  been  resorting  there  ever  since.  One 
or  two  Scotch  whaling  firms  have  latterly  been  operating  in  the 
Bay,  pursuing  the  fish  from  stations  along  the  shore,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Eskimos,  and  sending  out  a  store-ship  annually  to  visit 
the  stations.  The  Canadians  have  never  taken  up  this  whaling 
industry,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Americans  from  the  Bay,  so 

I  United  States  critics  argue,  cannot  be  justified  as  being  done  for 
the  protection  of  any  native  industry,  inasmuch  as  none  exists, 
and  were  the  American  whalers  barred  out  to-morrow  the  only 
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result  would  be  that  the  great  fish  they  pursue  would  remain 
undisturbed  to  increase  and  multiply. 

The  Canadians,  truth  to  tell,  are  not  conspicuous  for  maritime 
enterprise.  While  the  American  halibut  and  w'hale  fishers  pro¬ 
ceed  to  distant  Greenland  in  quest  of  fares,  and  the  Newfound¬ 
landers  now  pursue  the  cod  into  Hudson  Strait  and  the  whales 
along  the  Labrador,  the  Canadians  content  themselves  with  net¬ 
ting  mackerel  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  or  hooking  codfish  on  the 
Grand  Banks.  They  do  not  venture  into  the  turbulent,  ice- 
cumbered  waters  of  the  remote  north,  and  this  fact  increases  the 
American  irritation  at  Canada’s  present  course.  The  American 
whalers  are  really,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamer  on  her  annual  voyage  and  the  Newfoundland 
entering  the  Straits  after  cod,  almost  the  only  ships  that  visit 
the  Bay,  and  a  Canadian  vessel  is  never  seen  there.  Their 
champions  contend  that  the  Americans  might,  indeed,  as  they 
winter  there,  claim  to  be  permanent  residents  of  the  Bay,  as  are 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  factors.  The  Americans  have  no 
right  of  permanent  settlement  there,  though  the  American  press 
contends  that  Canada  has  done  nothing  to  make  good  her  claim 
to  the  region.  She  has  no  population,  they  say,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Strait  or  Bay ;  no  settlements  nor  enterprises  established : 
no  evidences  of  effective  occupation  except  a  Customs  Officer  at 
each  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  posts,  to  collect  duties  on 
imports  :  and  that  so  far  as  Canada  and  its  people  are  concerned 
the  region  is  to  them  as  isolated  and  unknown  as  the  ice-covered 
archipelago  wTiich  extends  beyond  it  to  the  northward. 

But  the  Americans  even  go  farther,  and  maintain,  very  in¬ 
geniously,  that  they  have  a  right  to  inshore  fishing  in  Hudson 
Bay,  to  enter  the  territorial  w’aters  there,  and  to  cure  their  catch 
upon  the  strand.  They  argue  that  the  Treaty  of  1818  gives  them 
a  concurrent  right  of  fishing  along  Labrador,  and  “  northward 
indefinitely.”  This  would  imply  a  right  to  fish  as  far  as  the 
Pole  itself,  if  accessible.  Labrador  ends  at  Cape  Chidley,  and 
their  right,  according  to  this  clause,  would  revive  again  in  Baffin 
Land  and  extend  Poleward.  Is  it  reasonable,  contend  the 
American  advocates,  to  suppose  that  the  intention  wms  to  exclude 
Hudson  Bay  and  Strait  absolutely  from  this  concession  in  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  area  this  embraces?  The  Canadian  answer 
is  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Treaty  itself,  which  expressly  states 
that  this  fishing  privilege  to  the  Americans  is  ‘  ‘  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ”  and  that  this 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  protesting  against 
British  sovereignty.  But  the  United  States  rejoins  that,  as 
already  stated,  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  only 
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territorial,  and  extend  but  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and,  further, 
that  Canada  by  “  buying  out  ”  the  Company  in  1870,  extinguished 
any  special  rights  that  may  have  been  possessed  there.  That  is 
to  say,  Canada,  by  acquiring  this  territory,  placed  it  in  the  same 
position  as  the  rest  of  her  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  Moreover, 
the  Newfoundlanders  fish  for  cod  in  Hudson  Strait,  which  is  as 
much  a  violation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  charter  as  the 
Americans  fishing  for  whales  in  the  Bay.  Canada  can  only  plead 
in  answer  to  that  argument  that,  they  being  British  subjects,  she 
could  not  exclude  them,  and  this  enables  the  Americans  to  enter 
the  thin  edge  of  the  w^edge  and  maintain  that,  as  they  were  guaran¬ 
teed  equal  fishing  privileges  with  British  subjects  in  these  wmters, 
Canada  must  either  expel  both  Newfoundland  and  American 
fishermen  or  else  admit  both  on  an  equality.  As  Canada  may  not 
exclude  the  Newfoundlanders,  she  would  have,  under  this  con¬ 
tention,  to  admit  the  Americans  also,  and  the  right  of  fishing 
inshore  would  carry  with  it,  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  further 
privilege  of  curing  or  treating  their  catch  on  the  uninhabited 
sections  of  the  foreshore,  w’hich  in  that  remote  region  means 
virtually  the  entire  coastline,  except  the  few  centres  where  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  factors  are  established. 

In  support  of  this  novel  argument  is  the  fact  that  Canada  has 
certainly  extinguished  the  special  liberties  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  in  the  Provinces  she  has  formed  out  of  its  territory  and 
made  part  of  the  public  domain  provided  w’ith  the  machinery  of 
Government,  and  administered  with  the  common  laws  applying 
to  the  whole  Dominion.  Therefore  the  American  contention  that 
the  antiquated  rights  which  were  obliterated  in  Manitoba  should 
not  exist  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  may  have  some  force,  and, 
with  the  further  argument  that  there  cannot  be  limitations  of 
the  authority  of  the  State  in  one  section  and  augmentations  in 
another,  may  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  a  demand  for  an 
arbitration  on  this  matter  of  fishing  in  Hudson  Bay. 

Finally,  the  Americans  contend  that  the  uninterrupted  pursuit 
of  the  w^hale  fishery  by  them  during  so  many  years  establishes  a 
substantial  moral,  if  not  legal,  claim  for  consideration.  Canada 
has  never  enforced  its  alleged  rights,  nor  did  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  before  her,  and  that  an  attempt  should  now^  be  made 
by  the  Dominion  to  exclude  American  subjects  is  held  by  them 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  equity  w’hich  should  animate 
sister  nations.  Moreover,  they  allege  that  whale  fishing,  by 
their  own  vessels,  for  their  owm  markets,  is  not  “trading  or 
trafficking,’’  as  prohibited  by  the  original  charter,  w’hich  con¬ 
templated  only  preventing  the  competition  of  other  companies 
of  adventurers  eager  for  a  share  of  the  fur  trade. 
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One  argument  which  the  Americans  put  forward  is  that  Canada 
was  so  ill-satisfied  with  her  position  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region 
that  she  hoisted  the  British  flag  anew  on  Baffin  Land  in  1897 
and  repeated  this  proceeding  on  the  other  separate  portions  of 
territory  in  the  frozen  northland  which  she  claims  as  her  posses¬ 
sion  also  by  means  of  the  Neptune  expedition.  Her  first  expedi¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  Hudson  Bay  in  1884,  in  consequence  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  North-west  to  have  a  railway  line  built  from  Manitoba 
to  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  for  the  rapid  and 
economical  transjwrt  of  grain  to  Europe,  steamers  conveying  it 
from  Churchill  across  the  Atlantic.  The  prime  fact  encouraging 
this  idea  was  that  the  route  rid  Hudson  Bay  was  almost  a 
thousand  miles  shorter  than  that  vid  St.  Lawrence  which  is 
now  used.  This  exj)edition,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  same 
steamer  “Neptune”  that  was  employed  in  1904,  was  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Gordon,  R.N.,  and  his  report  was  de¬ 
cidedly  adverse  to  the  project.  As  a  result,  little  was  heard  of 
it  then  until  1897,  when  the  rapid  development  of  the  western 
prairies  caused  further  agitation  to  the  same  end.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  was  accordingly  despatched  in  the  “Diana,”  a  consort  of 
the  “  Neptune  ”  under  Commander  Wakeham,  who  also  reported 
unfavourably  of  the  proposal.  This  expedition  it  w’as  that  hoisted 
the  flag  on  Baffin  Land.  A  third  test  was  made  by  the 
“Neptune”  in  view  of  the  projected  building  of  a  second 
Canadian  transcontinental  railroad,  as  a  spur  from  this  trunk 
line,  of  some  200  or  300  miles  in  length,  which  would  give  an  outlet 
to  Hudson  Bay.  A  fourth  was  made  by  the  “Arctic  ”  in  1906, 
she  remaining  north  till  October,  1907,  and  hoisting  the  British 
flag  on  numerous  islands  in  that  region.  The  gradual  northward 
trend  of  Canadian  population  and  the  extension  of  the  grain 
acreage  have  given  such  vitality  to  railwmy  and  kindred  projects 
that  the  Canadian  Parliament  has  already  granted  no  less  than 
eight  different  charters  for  railroads  to  Hudson  Bay ,  to  start  from 
points  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  The  fertility  of  the 
hinterland  is  sufficiently  determined ;  wffieat  is  now  growm  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  posts  there,  and  its  timber  areas  are  vast 
and  varied,  while  it  also  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  the  waters 
teem  with  fish  life.  The  region  should  certainly  be  as  well  able 
to  support  a  large  population  as  Sweden  and  Finland,  which 
countries  front  on  the  Baltic,  an  enclosed  sea  in  Europe,  lying  in 
virtually  the  same  latitude  and  presenting  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  Hudson  Bay.  Therefore  Canada  is  desirous  of 
developing  these  resources  and  utilising  the  waterway  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  sea-road,  and  to  this  end  she  wishes  to  safeguard  herself 
against  the  intervention  of  any  other  Power. 
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What  the  outcome  would  be  of  an  arbitration  based  upon  the 
foregoing  facts  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate. 
The  Canadians,  however,  claim  that  no  stronger  case  than  theirs 
could  possibly  be  made  out  or  imagined,  seeing  how  long  the 
region  has  been  held  by  Britain  and  how  unequivocal  the  treaties 
are  in  admitting  her  claims.  The  United  States  not  having  yet 
officially  traversed  Canada’s  claim,  its  likely  course  cannot  be 
conjectured.  , 

In  Canada  there  is  a  far-reaching  and  deep-rooted  fear  that 
her  best  interests  are  alw^ays  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
desire  of  conciliating  the  American  Republic,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  her  vigorous  and  independent  action  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Canadians  feel  that  in  the  past,  at  any  rate,  they 
have  been  despoiled  of  territory  and  humbled  in  prestige  through 
the  incompetence  or  indifference  of  Imperial  negotiators,  who 
have  almost  always  allow’ed  themselves  to  be  outwitted  by  their 
shrewder  and  more  assertive  American  confreres.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1783,  after  the  close  of  the  American  revolutionary 
war,  the  United  States  w^as  allowed  to  acquire  regions  to  which 
she  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  Richard  Osw'ald,  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Paris,  was  ready  to  hand  Canada 
over  to  the  New  Republic,  to  show  a  conciliatory  attitude  towards 
her,  and  while  this  blunder  was  not  wholly  peri^etrated,  Franklin 
did  secure  almost  everything  that  was  then  deemed  of  much 
value.  When  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  was  negotiated,  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  the  War  of  1812,  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
territory  acquired  in  the  war  w^as  restored  thereto,  although 
British  statemen  were  previously  made  aware  of  what  areas 
Canada  had  been  deprived  in  the  previous  cession.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  in  1818,  the  American  fishermen  w’ere  given  a 
foothold  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  is 
their  most  valuable  asset  to-day.  In  1842  came  the  dispute  over 
the  boundary  betw^een  Maine  and  Canada,  when  Lord  Ashburton, 
for  Great  Britain,  was  completely  out-generalled  by  Daniel 
Webster,  for  the  United  States.  In  1837  it  w’as  agreed  that  the 
boundary  should  be  “  the  height  of  land,”  the  ridge  along  which 
the  rivers  rise  and  take  their  contrary  courses.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  was  chosen  Arbitrator,  reported  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  determine  where  these  ‘‘highlands  ”  stood. 
Accordingly  the  Ashburton- Webster  convention  wms  negotiated, 
by  which  the  State  of  Maine  was  allowed  to  extend  north  almost 
to  the  St.  Law’rence.  It  provoked  wrath  on  both  sides — the 
United  States  indignant  because  an  outlet  to  that  river  had  not 
been  obtained,  and  Canada  because  territory  she  regarded  as  in¬ 
disputably  hers  had  been  ceded  to  her  rival.  Her  bitterness  was 
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intensified  by  the  fact  that  Webster,  in  arguing  before  the 
United  States  Senate  subsequently  that  he  had  made  a  good  bar¬ 
gain,  produced  a  map  which  showed  as  Canadian  territory  a  large 
part  of  what  was  now  jNIaine.  This  map,  he  said,  which  he  had 
procured  in  Paris,  had  marked  in  red  ink  the  actual  line  as  under¬ 
stood  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  in  1783,  and  he  had 
suppressed  it  during  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton.  The 
Canadian  theory  is  that  Mr.  Webster  deliberately  cheated  them, 
the  American  that  he  was  himself  the  victim  of  a  deception 
practised  in  Paris  when  the  map  was  marked.  The  dispute  over 
San  Juan  Island  was  another  instance  wherein  Canada  claims  to 
have  been  a  loser.  This  island  lies  on  the  Pacific  coast  south  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  the  friction  respecting  it  arose  when  the 
Oregon  Treaty  of  1846  was  being  negotiated.  The  two  countries 
claimed  it,  and  the  Canadian  complaint  is  that  England  first 
allowed  it  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  then  to  become 
the  subject  of  a  losing  arbitration.  The  composition  and  award 
of  the  recent  Alaskan  Boundary  tribunal  is  another  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Canadians,  who  allege  that  the  arbitration  was 
practically  fixed  so  that  the  United  States  could  not  lose  anything 
it  contended  for.  President  Grant,  in  1869,  sounded  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  the  British  Minister,  on  the  subject  of  Great  Britain 
ceding  Canada  to  the  United  States  as  a  compromise  to  settle 
the  outstanding  difficulties  between  the  two  countries,  when  Sir 
Edward  said  that  England  “did  not  want  to  keep  Canada,  but 
would  not  part  wdth  it  without  the  consent  of  the  population.” 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
Canada’s  desire  is  to  avoid  another  cause  of  controversy  with  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  the  latter  country  from  securing 
any  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  claim  for  an  arbitration. 
Eeasons  of  prime  Imperial  importance  make  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  conflict  over  this  region,  and  that  no  alien 
power  should  obtain  any  footing  in  the  north-land.  Hudson 
Bay  may  become  a  second  gateway  for  the  outlet  of  Canadian 
products,  and  Canada  is  now'  recognised  as  the  coming  granary  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  for  that  reason  England’s  right  to  the  whole 
territory  must  be  made  clear  wdth  the  least  delay.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  Alaskan  Boundary  arbitra¬ 
tion  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to 
territory  fronting  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  one  of  the  issues 
raised,  that  company  claiming  that  its  domain  extended  right 
across  the  continent.  Therefore,  the  probability  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  rights  on  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  being  made  a  bone  of 
contention  seems  in  no  wise  improbable. 


P.  T.  McGeath. 
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Bokn  Decembek  17th,  1807. 

Though  he  was  born  only  a  hundred ,  and  died  only  fifteen,  years 
ago,  the  figure  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  already  impresses  one 
as  the  product  of  an  extinct  civilisation.  Between  the  America 
in  which  he  flourished  and  the  America  of  to-day  lies  a  gulf  even 
wider  than  that  between  contemporary  and  early  Victorian 
England. 

Whittier’s  America  was  still  poor  and  not  yet  in  a  hurry.  It 
had  no  millionaires  to  endow  its  universities ;  no  millionaires* 
daughters  to  cross  the  ocean  and  win  the  hearts  of  dukes  and 
viceroys.  It  had  not  yet  evolved  sky-scrapers.  Trusts,  “freak” 
parties,  yellow’  journalism,  and  many  other  features  now  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  characteristically  American.  It  was  only 
just  beginning  to  evolve  a  literature.  Above  all,  in  the  America 
of  that  period,  New  England  counted. 

New  England  counted  through  its  culture,  its  “  clubbableness,’* 
and  its  idealism.  The  slaveholders  of  the  South  might  indeed 
be  clubbable.  They  were  sportsmen,  and  they  w’ere  given  to 
hospitality.  But  they  had  the  indifference  to  intellectual  pursuits 
which  is  normal  among  country  gentlemen  all  the  world  over ; 
and,  where  religions,  philosophies,  and  ideals  were  concerned, 
what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  was  good  enough  for 
them.  The  intelligence  of  New'  York  w'as  more  alert,  but  had,  for 
the  most  part,  gone  into  trade.  The  West  was  uninhabited. 
Those  great  events  which  ‘  ‘  take  place  in  the  intellect  ’  ’  had  to 
happen  in  New  England  if  they  were  to  happen  anywhere ;  and 
they  did.  New’  England,  for  a  season,  did  the  thinking  for 
America  much  as,  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  history  of  metaphysics, 
Germany  did  the  thinking  for  Europe. 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  average  man  w’as  a  philosopher  or  an 
idealist  even  there.  In  New  England,  no  doubt,  as  elsewhere, 
the  average  farmer  thought  principally  about  his  farm,  and  the 
average  shopkeeper  thought  principally  about  his  shop.  There 
were  plenty  of  New  Englanders  w’ho  were  content  to  judge  a 
policy  propounded  on  moral  grounds  solely  w’ith  reference  to  its 
probable  effect  on  trade ;  plenty  of  others  who  took  a  purely 
utilitarian  tone  towards  culture.  But  they  had  traditions  of 
culture,  and  also  of  moral  earnestness,  behind  them,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Plymouth  Fathers  and  other  exiles  for  con- 
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science’  sake  ;  the  life  in  their  small  towns  was  one  of  comparative 
leisure ;  they  had  the  best  schools  and  the  best  university  in 
America  in  their  midst.  There,  as  anywhere  else,  these  things 
may  have  meant  little  to  the  multitude,  but  they  meant  much— 
they  meant  everything — to  the  few. 

Even  the  few,  indeed,  were  not  learned,  judged  by  European 
standards.  When  they  were  appointed  to  professorships  they  gene¬ 
rally  had  to  go  to  Europe  to  learn  the  things  that  they  had  under¬ 
taken  to  teach.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  so  new  a  country. 
But  it  is  quite  possible — it  is  even  probable — that,  if  they  had 
been  more  learned,  they  would  have  been  less  interesting.  They 
had  learning  enough  for  their  purpose ,  but  not  enough  to  obscure 
their  personalities  or  put  them  out  of  touch  with  the  actualities 
of  contemporary  life.  They  formed  an  intellectual  aristocracy; 
they  w’ere  prophets  in  their  own  country.  In  a  world  mainly 
absorbed,  as  are  all  worlds,  by  material  interests,  they  aspired 
to  make  life  more  beautiful,  more  humane.  It  is  this  aspiration 
far  more  than  the  details  of  his  transcendentalism  that  makes 
Emerson  such  an  admirable  figure.  There  were  so  few  of  them 
too  that  it  w’as  possible  for  them  all  to  know  each  other.  They 
had  a  collective  enthusiasm,  like  that  of  the  French  writers  of 
the  Romantic  School  who  met  at  the  cinacle,  and  more  cohesion. 
It  w^as  not  for  literary  reasons  only  that  America  had  need  of 
them ;  and  the  rest  of  America  could  put  forward  no  effective 
rivals  to  them. 

While  the  culture  of  New  England  counted  for  much,  however, 
its  idealism  counted  for  more ;  and  it  was  not  necessarily,  or 
always,  from  the  leaders  of  culture  that  the  idealists  drew  their 
inspiration.  Puritanism  was  in  the  veins  of  the  people ;  and, 
though  New  England  Puritanism  has  a  very  ugly  history,  as 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  among  other  New  Englanders,  has  shown, 
it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  source  of  strength.  A  Puritan  may 
be  oleaginous  in  his  decadent  prosperity  and  prone  to  persecution 
when  his  word  is  law\  But  he  is  “a  fighter  ever”  who  lends 
a  ready  ear  to  the  appeal  for  ‘  ‘  one  fight  more  ”  ;  he  can  endure 
as  well  as  fight ;  it  is  his  tradition  to  fight  and  endure  for  an  idea 
as  willingly  as  for  a  material  advantage.  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
splendid  material  for  the  agitator  championing  an  unpopular 
cause  to  work  upon.  His  conscience  may  sometimes  need  a  good 
deal  of  awakening ;  but ,  when  once  it  is  awakened ,  it  is  a  formid¬ 
able  force.  Great  moral  movements  are,  as  a  rule,  originated 
in  Puritan  communities.  Not  only  its  preachers,  but  even  its 
newspaper  editors,  are  apt  to  be  in  earnest;  the  audience  which 
they  address  is  sure  to  be  potentially,  if  not  at  first  actually, 
responsive. 
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The  New  EDgland  into  which  Whittier  was  born  was  a  com¬ 
munity  of  that  kind — fundamentally  serious,  and  including  the 
best  American  culture  of  the  period.  His  own  position  in  it — 
the  position  which  he  conquered  for  himself — was  that  of  a  link, 
or  intermediary,  or  ambassador  between  the  Puritanism  and  the 
culture.  He  was  not  born  to  culture,  but  acquired  it — a  sufficient 
modicum  of  it  at  all  events — without  losing  any  of  the  essentials 
of  Puritanism  in  the  process.  He  was  not  of  the  inner  circle  of 
either  the  Boston  or  the  Concord  group.  His  temperament  would 
probably  have  excluded  him,  even  if  his  circumstances  had  not. 
He  thought  Thoreau  little  better  than  a  lunatic ;  and  Emerson 
and  Longfellow,  much  as  he  admired  them,  must  have  seemed 
to  him  lacking  in  backbone.  On  the  other  hand,  he  w'as  infinitely 
more  of  a  man  of  letters  and  an  artist  than  the  active  agitators 
with  whom  he  was  principally  associated,  and  so  moved  in  a 
different  world  of  thought  from  such  men  as  Charles  Sumner  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Hence  partly,  no  doubt,  though  there 
may  be  other  reasons  also,  the  loneliness,  aloofness,  and  isola¬ 
tion  which  distinguish  him  from  most  American  literary  men  of 
equal  eminence. 

One  thinks  of  Whittier  so  exclusively  as  the  poet  who  sang  and 
fought  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  one  tends  also  to  suppose 
that  this  must  have  been  the  career  that  circumstances  marked 
out  for  him  from  the  first.  He  was  a  poet  and  a  Quaker ;  a  poet 
and  a  Quaker,  one  argues,  could  adopt  no  other  course  in  life. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  alternative  courses  were  open  to  him, 
and  might  easily  have  been  adopted.  Whittier’s  Quakerism  sat 
rather  lightly  on  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth ;  he  was  known 
as  “the  gay  young  Quaker,”  and  the  Quakerism  of  such,  given 
the  right  environment,  is  apt  to  prove  a  garment  easily  outgrown. 
Moreover,  his  early  ambitions  w’ere  more  secular  than  religious. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  a  farmer ;  he  wanted  to  learn  and  to  get  on 
in  life.  He  always  wrote  poetry,  indeed,  because  he  could  not 
help  it ;  but  he  saw  that  the  path  of  advancement  lay  through  the 
newspaper  office.  Anything  might  lead  to  journalism,  and 
journalism  might  lead  to  anything.  He  intended  it  to  lead  him 
into  politics ;  he  took  steps  in  that  direction ;  he  very  nearly 
became  a  professional  politician.  But  two  obstacles  intervened, 
and  between  them  determined  his  career. 

His  first  difficulty  was  his  health ;  for  Whittier,  though  he 
lived  to  a  great  age,  w’as  always  a  valetudinarian.  Exactly  what 
was  the  matter  with  him  neither  he  nor  his  doctors  seem  ever  to 
have  known.  It  has  been  said  that  the  defective  cooking  of  New 
Englanders  in  general,  and  of  his  mother  in  particular,  made  him 
dyspeptic.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  have  received  an 
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injury  to  his  head  when  a  child-nurse,  left  in  charge  of  him  in 
infancy,  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket  and  rolled  him  down  a  flight 
of  stairs  “  to  see  what  would  happen.”  The  author  of  a  series 
of  studies  entitled  Literary  Clinics,  setting  these  hypotheses  aside, 
insists  that  the  headaches  which  pursued  him  through  his  life 
were  due  to  defective  eyesight,  and  might  have  been  cured  by  the 
wearing  of  spectacles.  The  theory  seems  plausible ;  but  a  lay 
writer  is  not  entitled  to  an  opinion  of  his  own  in  the  matter. 
Whether  Whittier  was  really  ill  or  not,  he  was  continually  feeling 
ill,  and, feeling  ill,  was  debarred  from  any  calling  that  would  have 
required  severe  and  sustained  activity.  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  edit  unimportant  papers  in  a  quiet  way,  doing  his  work  as 
much  as  possible  at  home,  and  to  contribute  freely — and,  as  a 
rule,  gratuitously — to  ‘‘poets’  corners.” 

Even  so  he  began  to  find  his  w’ay  and  to  discover  fair  prospects 
ahead  of  him.  His  needs  w'ere  not  extravagant,  and  he  could 
see  his  way  to  supply  them ;  his  poems  were  generally  popular, 
though  they  were  seldom  paid  for;  success  in  his  calling  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  But  then,  just  as  he  was  thus  making 
material  progress,  there  came  the  apjieal  to  his  idealism.  Would 
he,  or  would  he  not,  take  his  stand  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  come  out  unequivocally  as  an  abolitionist? 

One  must  not  say  that  he  did  not  hesitate ;  the  cases  are  rare 
in  which  hesitation  may  not  properly  precede  decision.  Hesita¬ 
tion,  in  Whittier’s  case,  took  the  very  proper  form  of  an  exhaus¬ 
tive,  study  of  all  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
question  whether  the  abolitionists  were  going  the  right  way  to 
work — whether  the  fury  of  their  agitation  might  not  defeat  its  own 
ends — whether  the  Confederation  could  legitimately  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States.  All  this  had  to  be 
‘‘  figured  out  ”  ;  but,  when  his  mind  was  satisfied  on  these  points, 
Whittier’s  hesitation  w'as  at  an  end.  He  acted  on  the  maxim 
which,  in  later  life,  he  gave  to  an  unknown  youth  who  came  to 
him  for  counsel  :  ‘‘  My  lad,  if  thou  wouldst  wdn  success,  join 
thyself  to  some  unpopular  but  noble  cause.” 

There  could  be  no  question  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  cause  to 
w'hich  Whittier  joined  himself  in  the  ’thirties.  Anti-slavery 
opinions  might  indeed  be  held  with  impunity  in  those  days,  so 
long  as  they  were  held  quietly  and  not  made  the  pretext  of  an 
attempt  to  overthrow’  the  institution ;  but  abolitionism  was 
another  matter  altogether.  People  exclaimed  against  that  much 
as  Lord  Melbourne  exclaimed  against  the  preacher  who  wanted 
to  ‘‘bring  religion  into  private  life.”  Only,  whereas  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  exclaimed  in  jest,  the  slaveholders  and  their  friends 
exclaimed  in  earnest.  Their  property  was  in  danger,  and  they 
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meant  to  fight  for  it  with  all  the  weapons  at  their  disposal — 
with  sticks  arid  stones,  with  torch  and  flame,  with  tar  and 
feathers,  and  with  “exclusive  dealing.’’ 

It  is  an  old  story,  and  there  is  no  room  to  repeat  it  here;  it 
suffices  to  say  that  Whittier  foresaw  the  risks,  and  did  not  find 
them  imaginary.  He  was  seriously  afraid,  as  he  confessed 
in  later  years,  of  being  tarred  and  feathered;  he  could  not, 
he  said,  trust  his  dearest  friends  not  to  be  amused  if  that 
ignominy  overtook  him ;  and,  though  he  escaped  that  extreme 
catastrophe,  and  was  never  even,  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
led  through  the  streets  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  he  endured 
most  of  the  bitterness  of  persecution.  His  ofiices  in  Philadelphia 
were  burnt  to  the  ground ;  he  w’as  chased  and  pelted  with  mud ; 
he  was  excluded,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  from  all  lucrative 
employment  in  his  profession.  But  he  did  not  flinch,  though  he 
was  [>oor  and  sometimes  had  to  accept — and  even  to  ask  for — 
small  subsidies  from  his  friends  that  he  might  live.  In  so  far 
as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  anti-slavery  meetings,  and 
edited  anti-slavery  journals.  Above  all,  he  made  his  name  as 
the  one  outstanding  poet  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  poems  thus  written  with  a  purpose? 
Perhaps  the  praise  which  one  can  most  justly  give  them  is  the 
praise  on  which  their  author  would  have  set  most  value.  Written 
fora  purpose,  they  were  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and  served  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation,  indeed,  that  the  poems 
which  Whittier  wrote  systematically  as  the  earnest  and  accredited 
bard  of  abolitionism  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as 
those  which  Longfellow  ‘  ‘  knocked  off  ’  ’  in  the  course  of  a  sea 
voyage,  because  Dickens  had  told  him  that  he  really  ought  to 
write  something  of  the  kind.  But  the  explanation  is  simple 
enough.  \Vhittier  wrote  less  as  an  artist  than  as  an  advocate ; 
he  was  not  addressing  posterity  but  the  contemporary  man  in 
the  street.  So  long  as  the  man  in  the  street  listened,  posterity 
might  turn  a  deaf  ear  for  all  he  cared.  The  best  compliment 
he  ever  received  was  Sumner’s,  who  told  him  that  his  poems 
were  “  suitable  for  use  on  the  platform.’’ 

That  is  to  say,  they  were  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical;  and 
it  is  as  rhetoric  rather  than  poetry  that  they  must  be  judged. 
If  one  says  that  one  is  reminded  by  them  rather  of  Cicero’s 
Catiline  Orations  than  of  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  verse,  one 
is  not  finding  fault,  but  merely  classifying.  Considering  them 
as  rhetoric ,  one  is  bound  to  call  them  masterpieces  without  quali¬ 
fication.  They  display  the  gifts,  not  only  of  the  orator,  but  of 
the  debater.  They  have  all  the  former’s  eloquence  and  white 
heat  of  indignation,  and  all  the  latter’s  quick  perception  of  the 
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weak  point  in  an  opponent’s  case.  The  impression  which  they 
give  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  that  a  foolish  antagonist  has 
“given  himself  away’’  in  controversy,  and  that  Whittier  has 
risen  to  reply,  descending  from  the  heights  of  scorn  to  tear  his 
arguments  to  rags.  He  sometimes  admitted,  in  after  years, 
when  calm  had  brought  reflection,  that  his  judgment  had  been 
wrong  and  his  information  incomplete ;  but  no  admission  of  that 
sort  can  ever  destroy  the  effect  of  such  a  supreme  rhetorical  out¬ 
burst  as  that  on  Daniel  Webster’s  defection  from  the  cause. 
Browning’s  Lost  Leader  seems  trivial  and  insincere  compared 
with  it ; — 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honoured,  naught 
Save  power  remains; 

A  fallen  angel’s  pride  of  thought. 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled  : 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honour  dies. 

The  man  is  dead ! 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame; 

Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze. 

And  hide  the  shame  I 

Sometimes,  it  may  be,  Whittier’s  Quakerism  stood  between 
him  and  the  full  effect  which  rhetoric  might  have  extracted  from 
his  theme.  One  notices  that  particularly  in  the  well-known  lines 
beginning  “John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  they  led  him  out  to 
die,’’  The  finest  thing  ever  said  of  that  Kentucky  hero  was  that 
he  had  “made  the  gallows  as  glorious  as  the  cross’’;  and 
Whittier  could  not  say  it.  His  principles  forbade ;  he  felt  that 
he  must  ajwlogise  for  John  Brown’s  violence.  Ehetorically, 
that  was  a  mistake ;  rhetorically  it  would  have  been  better, 
instead  of  mingling  blame  with  praise,  to  leave  the  topic  to  a 
rhetorician  with  fewer  scruples.  But  such  mistakes  were  rare. 
In  the  main  Whittier  says  just  the  right  thing  in  just  the  right 
words — few,  and  scathing,  and  clear.  He  is,  in  this  phase  of 
his  work,  the  platform  poet  par  excellence ,  never  over  the  heads 
of  his  public,  yet  always  urging  their  thoughts  to  a  higher  plane 
— and  always,  too,  like  a  good  platform  man,  ready  with  a  poem 
whenever  a  poem  was  required. 

Looking  back  on  his  career,  Whittier  declared,  no  doubt 
sincerely,  that  he  owed  all  the  fame  he  had  achieved  to  his 
sacrifice  of  his  immediate  ambitions  to  the  obscure  abolitionist 
cause.  About  that,  wre  may  take  it,  he  was  wrong.  Save  in 
their  perfect  adjustment  of  means  to  end,  his  anti-slavery  poems 
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are  not  the  best  that  he  wrote.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  “Maud  Muller,”  and  “The 
Women  of  Marblehead  ”  needed  the  flood-tide  of  a  successful 
agitation  to  float  him  into  popular  favour.  But  his  association 
with  the  abolitionists  was,  none  the  less,  the  most  potent  factor 
in  determining  both  the  character  of  his  fame  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  genius. 

Exactly  what  manner  of  man  he  would  have  become  if  he  had 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably 
a  great  writer  of  ballads ;  perhaps  a  journalist  who  would  gradu¬ 
ally  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  moral  earnestness  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  specially  favours  opportunism  and  compromise. 
But  the  speculation  is  an  idle  one.  The  distinctive  note  of 
Whittier  is,  after  all,  that  he  alone  among  the  great  American 
men  of  letters  of  his  generation  responded  at  once,  and  with  all 
his  heart,  to  this  appeal  to  “come  over  into  Macedonia.” 

Theoretically,  indeed,  the  others — all  of  them  who  counted  for 
anything — were  on  his  side.  The  same  evidence  wms  before 
them,  and  the  same  Newr  England  Puritanism  was  in  their  veins, 
so  that  it  could  not  easily  have  been  otherwise.  In  some  respects 
they  were  his  superiors.  Longfellow  had  more  culture,  and 
Emerson  had  a  finer  intellect.  But  they  were  half-hearted 
Gallios  compared  with  him.  They  gave  the  cause  more  sym¬ 
pathy  than  help ,  and  only  served  it  by  fits  and  starts  in  the  days 
when  its  need  of  service  was  greatest.  Of  course — if  excuses  are 
wanted — they  had  other  things  to  do.  Emerson  wanted  to  see 
what  he  could  make  of  the  contemplative  life  at  Concord,  and 
Longfellow  had  to  teach  his  classes  at  Harvard.  Perhaps  those 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  standing  aside  and  leaving  others  to 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Not  all  men  are  called 
upon  to  be  pioneers,  or  to  lead  forlorn  hopes;  and  university 
refinement  does  indubitably  lead  men  to  shrink  from  the  turmoil 
of  popular  agitations  and  the  nonsense  apt  to  be  talked  by  cranks 
and  extremists.  But  the  contrast  is  not  the  less  striking.  While 
the  others  stayed  in  their  tents,  Whittier,  the  Quaker,  came  out 
—came  out  and  stayed  out  during  many  toilsome  years,  fighting 
a  losing  battle  until  it  was  turned  into  a  winning  one.  When 
one  comes  to  survey  the  literary  history  of  the  America  of  that 
age,  one  may  find  that  some  other  men’s  w’ork  was  greater  and 
more  durable  than  Whittier’s;  but  one  feels,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  was  the  noblest  figure.  He  alone  made  sacrifices;  he 
alone  paid  something  more  substantial  than  lip  service  to  the 
ideal. 

But,  if  his  was  the  noblest  figure  of  the  period,  it  was  also,  in 
some  sense,  the  loneliest.  In  the  long  years  of  prosperity  that 
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ensued  after  the  struggle  was  over,  he  had  many  reverential 
admirers,  but  very  few  intimate  friends.  New  England  literary 
circles,  as  has  been  said,  were  eminently  “clubbable”;  but 
Whittier  was  rather  a  distinguished  visitor  to  the  club  than  one 
who  moved  at  his  ease  as  a  member  of  it.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  contributors  who  returned  from  a  winter 
dinner-party,  arm  in  arm,  awakening  the  echoes  of  the  quiet 
streets  of  Cambridge  with  “a  chorus  called  ‘Putty  Eum.’” 
One  doubts  whether  he  was  present  on  the  occasion  when  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  inquired  :  “  Has  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with 
the  boys?”  He  was,  in  fact,  only  on  “formal”  terms  with 
the  majority  of  his  literary  equals;  and  his  court,  like  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  at  an  earlier  date,  was  mainly  a  court  of  women.  All 
his  biographers  have  noticed  these  facts ;  some  of  the  bio¬ 
graphers  have  wondered  what  the  reason  for  them  could  have 
been.  Probably  there  were  more  reasons  than  one. 

His  Quakerism  must  have  counted  for  something ;  for  the 
tendency  of  the  world  has  always  been  to  be  unjust  to  Quakers, 
thinking  more  of  the  accidents — then,  if  not  in  these  days,  “in¬ 
separable  ”  accidents — than  of  the  essentials.  Essentially  there 
is  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  ‘  ‘  sweet  reasonableness  ’  ’  of  Christ  in 
Quakerism  than  in  any  of  the  great  churches,  episcopal  or  con¬ 
gregational,  established  or  free.  The  quiet  neglect  of  compli¬ 
cated  dogma,  the  humble  silence  until  “  the  spirit  moves,’’ 
the  open  mind  hopefully  receptive  of  personal  revelation — all  this 
is  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  philosophic,  than 
the  hard  assertiveness  of  organised  theology.  In  these  respects 
all  the  Christian  churches  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Quakers. 
But,  if  Quakerism  attracts,  it  also  repels,  through  a  sort  of 
pedantic  eccentricity.  It  makes,  or  used  to  make,  a  religion  of 
bad  grammar  and  unbecoming  dress ;  and  this  gives  a  Pharisaical 
impression.  The  Quaker  seems  to  be  thanking  God,  and  demon¬ 
strating  to  his  neighbours,  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are. 

Whittier,  we  may  be  sure,  intended  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
was  not  a  self-righteous  man,  and  his  theological  views  were 
broad— especially  in  his  later  years.  In  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox, 
if  they  could  have  read  his  private  letters,  he  would  have 
appeared  a  sceptic.  He  even  doubted  whether  “  the  creed  of 
Christendom  is  really  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people 
which  the  angels  sang  of.”  He  avowed  that  his  trust  in  God 
w’as  ‘  ‘  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  natural  shrinking  from 
death.”  His  only  real  faith  was  that  “something  outside  of 
myself  speaks  to  me  and  holds  me  to  duty,  warns,  reproves,  and 
approves.”  There  is  nothing  either  of  bigotry  or  of  spiritual 
pride  in  that — nothing  to  give  offence  to  any  liberally-minded 
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man.  But,  while  the  views  expanded,  the  narrow  mannerisms 
remained.  Whittier  addressed  people  as  “  thou  ”  and  even  as 
“thee.”  It  is  a  habit  which  seems  to  declare  that  the  speaker 
dwells  in  an  exclusive  moral  atmosphere  of  his  own  ;  and  intimate 
friendships  cannot  flourish  when  that  impression  is  given.  The 
Society  of  Friends  has,  by  a  curious  irony,  raised  that  barrier 
to  friendship  between  its  members  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  Whittier  was  entrenched  behind  it.  That  certainly 
must  have  been  one  of  the  explanations  of  the  “  formal  ”  terms. 

The  moral  earnestness  may  well  have  been  another.  Whittier 
had  done  so  much  for  the  great  cause  which  had  divided  America 
during  the  years  of  his  early  manhood ;  the  other  men  of  letters 
had,  by  comparison,  done  so  little.  One  can  imagine  that  this 
difference — something  approaching  to  a  sense  of  shame  on  their 
part  and  something  approaching  to  a  sense  of  moral  superiority, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  greater  strenuousness,  on  his — may  have 
hung  as  a  shadow  between  them.  And  perhaps  there  may  also 
have  been  ‘‘  social  ”  reasons. 

Not  reasons,  of  course,  that  were  ever  openly  avowed,  or  even 
snobbishly  felt ;  reasons  merely  that  have  their  root  in  the  nature 
of  things  in  a  complicated  civilisation.  Whittier  'was  a  farmer’s 
son,  self-educated  for  the  most  part,  who  had  become  a  poet  and 
an  agitator ;  his  literary  contemporaries  were  gentlemen  who  had 
been  to  the  university  and  become  scholars.  Such  men  meet,  of 
course,  in  any  well-ordered  community,  aristocratic  as  well  as 
democratic,  on  absolutely  equal  terms.  But  equality  of  inter¬ 
course  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  intimate  friendship 
depends.  There  must  also  be  a  certain  common  attitude  of 
mind,  not  so  much  towards  great  things  as  towards  small  things, 
which  is  hardly  possible  where  men  have  not  only  been  born,  but 
have  grown  up,  in  different  social  environments.  Men  so  differ¬ 
ently  brought  up  never  quite  know  each  other  because  they  never 
quite  know  each  other’s  “media”;  they  have  the  feeling  that 
they  argue  from  different  premisses  and  speak  different  languages. 
They  may  be  full  of  respect  for  each  other;  they  may  be  very 
cordial  to  each  other.  But  they  do  not  give  their  hearts  to  each 
other :  the  cordiality  is  tempered  by  reserve.  It  is  nobody’s 
fault,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  another  of  the  reasons  why 
Whittier’s  most  intimate  friendships  were  not  with  men  but 
with  women. 

Women  start  with  the  assumption  that  men  will  be  quite 
different  creatures  from  themselves.  They  do  not  expect  those 
similarities  of  taste  and  point  of  view,  due  to  similar  early  sur¬ 
roundings,  which  men  look  for  when  choosing  the  circle  of  their 
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closest  friends.  That,  we  may  suppose,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
happy  international  marriages  are  so  much  more  frequent  than 
intimate  international  friendships  between  persons  of  the  same 
sex.  It  is  also  a  reason  why  the  distinguished  stranger— pro¬ 
vided  that  he  be  distinguished  in  his  manners  as  well  as  his 
attainments — is  more  readily  made  to  feel  at  home  in  feminine 
than  in  male  society.  There  must  always  have  been  something 
of  the  distinguished  stranger  about  Whittier  when  he  moved  in 
Harvard  and  Atlantic  Monthly  circles;  and  therefore,  while  men 
esteemed  him  from  a  more  or  less  respectful  distance,  it  was 
miainly  with  women  that  he  passed  the  point  of  “formal” 
cordiality. 

His  best  and  most  intimate  letters  are  all  addressed  to  women. 
It  was  to  them  that  he  confided  his  beliefs  and  his  doubts— his 
pleasure  in  life ,  and  his  uncertainty  concerning  the  mysteries  that 
lay  beyond.  And  they,  on  their  part,  after  the  way  of  women, 
wondered  why  so  delightful  a  man  had  remained  a  bachelor,  and 
circulated  reports  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and,  when 
he  denied  them,  demanded  explanations.  His  answer  wms 

Circumstances— -the  care  of  an  aged  mother,  and  the  duty  owed  to  a 
sister  in  delicate  health  for  many  years — must  be  my  excuse  for  living  the 
lonely  life  which  has  called  out  thy  pity.  It  is  some,  if  a  poor,  consolation 
to  think  that,  after  all,  it  might  have  been  a  great  deal  w'orse.  My  life  has 
been  on  the  w’hole  quite  as  happy  as  I  deserved,  or  had  a  right  to  expect. 
I  know  there  has  something  very  sweet  and  beautiful  been  missed,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  have  learned,  at  least,  to  look  into  happiness 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  and  to  thank  God  for  the  happy  unions  and  holy 
firesides  I  have  knovm. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  truth  is 
contained  in  that  confession.  For  the  rest  one  turns,  with  a  sure 
instinct,  to  the  poem  entitled  “  Memories,”  and  reads  of 

A  beautiful  and  happy  girl, 

With  steps  as  light  as  summer  air. 

Eyes  glad  with  smiles,  and  brow  of  pearl. 

Shadowed  by  many  a  careless  curl 
Of  unconfined  and  flowing  hair; 

A  seeming  child  in  everything. 

Save  thoughtful  brow  and  ripening  charms, 

As  Nature  wears  the  smile  of  Spring, 

When  sinking  into  Summer’s  arms. 

The  memory,  we  know  on  Whittier’s  own  authority,  was  not 
imaginary  but  real.  “I  hardly  knew  whether  to  publish  it,” 
he  said  to  one  who  praised  the  poem.  “It  was  so  personal  and 
near  my  heart.”  The  full  story  to  which  it  refers  never  has 
been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  told;  but  hints  have  been 
dropped  by  those  w'ho  knew  more  than  they  thought  it  discreet 
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to  tell.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  version — a  subdued  and 
j  softened  version — of  the  story  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  was  an  inversion  of  the 
story  of  Maud  Muller.  The  farmer’s  son  was  not  considered 
“good  enough”  for  the  woman  of  higher  station  whom  he 
loved.  The  lovers  were  separated;  and  therefore,  and  there¬ 
after 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  :  “It  might  have  been.” 

Perhaps.  It  may  well  be  that  Whittier  lived  with  this 
memory  through  the  years  of  storm  and  stress  and  struggle — 
that,  at  first,  he  was  too  busy  for  any  other  image  to  take  the 
place  of  it  in  his  heart,  and  that  afterwards,  when  he  had  con¬ 
quered  peace  and  calm,  he  felt  that  it  was  too  late.  But  that  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  veil  has  not  really  been  lifted,  and  we  do 
not  really  know.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  idealised  memory 
dwelling  in  the  Indian  Summer  of  his  heart  gave  him  not  less 

(happiness  than  he  could  have  derived  from  the  realisation  of  his 
boyhood’s  dreams. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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London,  Dtcemher  2Qth,  1907. 

Since  our  last  retrospect  was  written  two  events  have  enforced  the 
view  which  it  has  been  the  main  business  of  these  articles  to  press 
from  the  beginning.  The  conditions  of  sea-power  are  changing 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Unless  we  awaken  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  to 
a  full  sense  of  this  fact,  we  shall  awaken  too  late.  The  present 
writer  cannot  associate  himself  in  any  way  with  the  frondeurs  of 
the  fleet,  and  is  unable  to  regard  the  campaign  against  the  Admir¬ 
alty  as  other  than  unjustified  and  mischievous.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  our  programme  has  continued  to  be  fully  abreast  of  naval 
requirements.  But  this  cannot  blind  the  nation  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  a  great  departure  will  be  required.  In 
spite  of  some  brilliant  services  rendered  to  the  Imperial  cause  in 
its  hour  before  the  dawn,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  tried  the  patience 
of  many  of  us  during  recent  years,  but  upon  the  naval  question  he 
has  never  swerved.  Nothing  shall  prevent  us  from  saying  now 
that  public  gratitude  is  due  to  him  for  the  energy  with  which  he 
has  set  himself  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Government.  Even  the  most  ardent  enthusiast  for  ultimate  peace 
cannot  desire  the  preliminary  destruction  of  his  own  country.  Nor 
is  any  British  pacificist  enamoured  of  the  dreams  of  those  Teutonic 
visionaries  who  contemplate  the  millennium  at  one  remove — but 
who  believe  that  there  must  be  a  last  war  for  the  purpose  of  wiping 
out  the  British  Empire  and  resting  the  permanent  harmony  of 
mankind  upon  the  basis  of  a  logical  redistribution  of  territory.  The 
Kaiser’s  presence  amongst  us  simultaneously  with  the  production 
*  of  the  new  German  naval  programme — an  unfortunate  conjunction 
— has  much  embarrassed  the  comments  of  the  Press.  But  the 
German  Emperor  has  quitted  our  shores  restored,  happily,  to  full 
health  and  vigour.  The  wannth  and  sincerity  of  the  personal  good¬ 
will  w'ith  which  he  is  regarded  can  no  longer  be  impugned.  There  is 
not  a  breath  of  Teutophobia  anywhere  to  be  traced.  Let  us  hope 
that  such  abject  sycophancy  in  the  other  sense,  as  Mr.  Stead  pro¬ 
perly  repudiates,  will  be  put  aside  once  for  all,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country,  firmly  eliminating  all  matter  of  prejudice, 
will  spare  no  man  and  no  journal  which  carries  blind  defence  of 
foreign  interests  to  the  point  of  paltering  with  the  facts  about  our 
position  at  sea. 

♦  » 

* 

This  deadly  weakness  has  shown  itself  during  the  last  few  weeks 
in  several  quarters.  The  truth,  repeatedly  foreshadowed  in  these 
pages  and  now  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one,  is  that  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  German  Emperor  this  country  is  already  com- 
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mitted  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  financial  fight  for  life.  It 
is  certain  that  the  new  German  naval  scheme  will  he  superseded 
in  two  or  three  years  hy  another  enlarged  programme  upon  the 
masterly  principle  of  effecting  a  sweeping  revolution  by  instalments, 
each  one  of  which  is  capable  of  being  represented  as  a  tolerably 
moderate  measure.  It  is  certain  that  the  sequel  of  the  voyage 
of  the  American  battle  fleet  to  the  Pacific  will  be  a  formidable 
increase  in  the  naval  expenditure  and  armaments  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  certain  that  before  the  end  of  another  decade  it  will 
cost  us  at  least  fifty  millions  sterling  a  year  to  support  the  two- 
Power  standard.  It  is  certain  that  this  country  can  only  retain 
the  command  of  the  sea  by  facing  with  inflexible  tenacity  and 
in  a  spirit  of  Japanese  sacrifice  the  sternest  efforts  that  any  nation 
was  ever  called  upon  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  which  is  the  vital  condition  of  our  existence. 
Always  hitherto,  throughout  the  history  of  the  world  it  has  been 
the  case  that  fresh  problems  have  arisen  at  the  very  moment 
when  complacent  nations  have  been  flattering  themselves  upon  the 
settlement  of  old  ones.  We  have  been  occupied  throughout  the 
closing  year  in  congratulating  each  other  upon  the  completeness  with 
which  the  former  difficulties  of  our  politics  are  supposed  to  have 
disappeared.  But  a  new  question  is  already  arising  far  more 
momentous  and  disquieting  in  its  character  than  any  we  have  had 
to  confront  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  pressure  of  the  cost 
of  peace  is  about  to  become  as  remorseless  as  the  strain  of  war. 
The  effort  to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard  against  the  mighty 
competition  we  have  now  to  face  will  modify  the  whole  of  our  policy 
unless  we  are  to  be  induced  to  give  up  the  game  and  to  sink  into 
the  amiable  impotence  of  senile  decay.  It  will  be  acknowledged, 
perhaps,  that  we  are  not  usually  alarmist  in  these  pages,  and  that 
we  endeavour  to  follow  the  actual  course  of  facts  from  month  to 
month  without  the  slightest  regard  to  preconceived  theories.  We 
can  only  make  an  appeal  to  all  earnest  citizens.  We  implore 
them  with  all  the  earnestness  at  our  command  to  reflect  without 
prejudice  upon  the  situation  we  have  now  to  confront. 


Before  us  lies  the  latest  number  of  the  Marine  Rundschau,  which 
is  really,  though  it  rejects  the  description,  a  semi-official  organ  of 
the  German  Admiralty.  It  is  in  any  case  a  publication  indispensable 
to  naval  experts  and  thorough  politicians.  In  the  December  issue 
appears  the  full  text  of  the  new  Naval  Bill.  From  the  accompany¬ 
ing  official  memorandum  and  other  sources  we  have  made  out  the 
following  table,  which  any  man  can  understand:  — 


1898 

1904 

1907 

1909 


German  Naval  Estimates. 
Million  £. 

.  6-3  . 

. .  10‘3  . 

.  13-9  . 

.  20-3  . 


British  Naval  Estimates. 
Million  £. 

.  24  3 

.  37-6 

.  32  0 
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Yet  there  are  persons  who  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are  keeping 
our  relative  position  as  against  Germany.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Kaiser  and  his  advisers  made  one  mistake  when  they  determined 
to  put  their  money  into  small  ships.  Up  to  the  present  moment, 
therefore,  the  Admiralty  is  right  in  saying  that  we  are  keeping 
our  relative  position  in  materiel.  But  in  the  more  important  factor, 
the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  trained  personnel,  Germany,  with 
her  52,000  sailors  in  active  service,  and  her  practically  inexhaustible 
reserves,  has  encroached  with  immense  effect  upon  the  supremacy 
we  possessed  ten  yearsi  ago.  Yet  the  real  competition  is  only  begin¬ 
ning  now,  when  Germany  has  set  herself  in  earnest  to  build  ships 
up  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  new  naval  epoch  inaugurated  by 
the  Dreadnought.  Glance  again  at  table  A  shown  above.  Note 
the  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  naval  expenditure  to  be  effected 
between  the  first  and  last  years  in  the  table.  The  point  is  that 
this  process  will  be  continued.  Everyone  in  Germany  is  aware 
that  before  1911  another  great  plan  for  rushing  up  the  estimates 
will  be  produced.  There  is  no  question  that  Germany  in  a  very 
few  years  more  will  be  spending  as  much  upon  her  fleet  as  we  are 
spending  now — we,  the  greatest  naval  Power  in  the  world,  with 
our  insular  necessities,  our  immense  import  trade,  our  vast  dominions, 
and  our  utter  dependence  in  all  respects  upon  the  sea.  Unless  the 
figures  just  given  can  rouse  us  out  of  the  heavy  lethargy  of  the 
last  few  years,  we  are  fallen,  indeed,  into  a  state  of  political  coma, 
and  we  shall  sink  insensibly  into  national  death. 

«  m 
* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  detailed  statements  made 
by  Admiral  Tirpitz.  That  distinguished  administrator  declares  that 
sounder  material  than  ours  is  worked  into  the  German  ships,  a 
statement  which  is  doubtful;  and  that  Germany  can  now  build 
as  fast  as  we  can,  an  assertion  which  is  true.  There,  again,  the 
Kaiser’s  naval  organisation  has  vastly  improved  its  relative  position 
during  the  last  decade.  Henceforth  four  great  armoured  vessels, 
battleships,  and  armoured  cruisers  will  be  laid  down  every  year. 
All  ships  are  to  be  replaced  within  twenty  years  from  their  com¬ 
mencement,  instead  of  in  twenty-five  years  as  hitherto.  But  this 
is  not  enough  for  the  forward  school,  which  denounces  the  modera-  1 
tion  of  the  Kaiser’s  Government,  and  demands  that  five  or  even 
six  first-class  warships  shall  be  built  every  year.  These  extremists 
are  pioneers  who  prepare  public  opinion  for  coming  events.  Their 
demands  are  always  rebuked  at  the  outset,  and  always  followed 
in  the  sequel.  Germany,  in  this  silent  and  memorable  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  North  Sea,  which  she  has  forced  upon  us,  has 
many  advantages.  She  has  a  continuous  and  far-sighted  executive. 
She  possesses  in  the  person  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself  a  populariaer 
of  naval  expansion  such  as  we  have  never  had  in  this  country. 
Again,  thanks  to  the  strong  support  of  all  the  German  dynasties. 
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each  in  their  sphere,  the  Flottenverein  is  a  far  more  powerful  and 
wealthy  organisation  than  our  own  naval  league.  While  influential 
journals  in  this  country  are  never  tired  of  assuring  us  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  Germany,  and  that  all  who  maintain 
the  contrary  are  bad  and  stupid  persons,  the  German  people  are 
unflinching  and  unswerving  in  the  pursuit  of  their  naval  purposes. 
The  Socialists  make  no  effective  opposition,  and  dare  not  attempt 
to  offer  it.  The  Catholic  Centre  upon  this  point  alone  is  at  one 
with  the  majority.  On  this  question  and  no  other  the  Bloc  itself 
is  as  solid  as  an  anvil.  Nay,  not  only  are  Conservatives,  National 
Liberals,  and  Eadicals  in  agreement;  the  Radical  fractions,  once 
corresponding  to  our  anti-Nationalists,  are  now  explaining  to  their 
constituents  that  they  were  in  favour  of  naval  expansion  even  when 
Bismarck  was  lukewarm. 

*  * 

* 

Contrast  this  with  the  present  state  of  our  public  opinion  upon 
Imperial  problems  and  questions  of  defence.  When  we  compare 
the  two  sides  of  the  North  Sea,  and  extend  our  view  to  the  access 
of  naval  enthusiasm  which  has  recently  been  making  the  American 
Press  delirious,  we  must  conclude  that  England  has  never  known 
a  more  perilous  hour  of  national  inertia.  But  one  great  objection 
will,  of  course,  be  urged.  We  shall  be  asked  to  look  at  the  state 
of  German  finances.  We  shall  be  told  once  more  that  no  nation  can 
be  at  the  same  time  a  first-class  naval  and  a  supreme  military 
Power,  and  that  the  Kaiser  cannot  succeed  where  Colbert  failed. 
How  futile  are  such  mechanical  maxims  as  these — asserting  in 
advance  of  any  consideration  of  the  changed  circumstances  that 
things  cannot  be  done  in  the  future  because  they  have  not  been 
done  in  the  past.  Extraordinary  misconceptions  prevail  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  question  of  German  finance.  We  have  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  dispel  them.  They  still  persist.  They  are  absolutely 
inexcusable,  as  the  slightest  examination  of  the  facts  will  show. 
In  unfolding  his  financial  statement  in  the  Reichstag  at  the  end 
of  last  month  Baron  Yon  Stengel  had  to  announce  a  serious  deficit. 
The  revenue  in  various  branches  has  disappointed  expectations ;  the 
tax  on  railway  tickets  has  been  a  total  failure ;  and  the  Empire 
finds  itself  once  more  driven  to  the  vicious  expedient  of  balancing 
the  Budget  by  contracting  debt  for  current  expenses.  Difificult  as 
the  situation  is,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  Prince  Billow’s  own  speeches, 
as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  Baron  Stengel,  that  the  Kaiser’s 
Government  see  no  sound  financial  solution  compatible  with  the 
Parliamentary  tactics  they  are  at  present  compelled  to  adopt.  Now 
all  this  appears  to  the  half-informed,  especially  when  they  are 
equipped  with  a  smattering  of  English  financial  tradition,  a  very 
grave  state  of  accounts.  But  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  to  no  issue  of  international  politics  does  that  maxim 
apply  more  aptly  than  to  German  finance. 
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The  whole  difficulty  is  technical,  not  intrinsic ;  it  is  temporary 
not  permanent.  All  the  troubles  of  the  German  Imperial  Treasury 
arise  from  the  fact  that  in  their  internal  affairs,  Prussians” 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  the  rest  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  Home 
Rule  all  round.  Hence  a  fiscal  dualism,  existing  on  an  obsolete 
basis  with  more  and  more  inconvenient  results.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  Empire  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  indirect  taxation.  The 
separate  States  apply  to  their  separate  purposes  the  direct  taxation 
raised  within  their  own  borders.  Hence  there  is  a  Prussian  income 
tax  for  Prussian  purposes.  But  there  is  no  Imperial  income  ta.x, 
and  there  are  no  Imperial  death  duties.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
system  can  be  permanently  continued,  but  all  efforts  to  induce  the 
federal  Governments  to  surrender  their  separate  control  of  direct 
taxation  have  as  yet  failed.  This  is  the  most  complicated 
of  Prince  Bvilow’s  difficulties  with  the  Bloc.  The  National 
Liberals  and  Radicals  are,  on  the  whole,  in  favour,  though 
not  with  equal  vehemence,  of  a  great  financial  reform  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  great  Budget  of  1894  framed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt  with  Lord  Milner’s  masterly  assistance.  They 
would  entrust  broad  powers  of  direct  taxation  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  But  this  is  opposed  by  the  Conservatives  and  Centre, 
who  can  form  a  majority  at  any  time  by  coming  together.  Con¬ 
fined  for  the  present  to  hand-to-mouth  devices.  Prince  Billow’s 
administration  is  driven  back  upon  Bismarckian  precedents,  and 
contemplates  a  spirit  monopoly  and  further  taxes  upon  sugar  and 
cigars.  Technically,  this  is  a  terrible  tangle.  But  a  solution  will 
undoubtedly  be  found.  The  Germans  are  among  the  more  lightly 
taxed  of  peoples.  They  are  increasing  in  wealth  faster  than  any 
other  European  nation.  If  they  could  be  brought  to  tax  beer  and 
tobacco  as  heavily  as  these  articles  are  taxed  in  this  country,  Baron 
Von  Stengel  would  be  rolling  in  surpluses.  There  is  entire  unani¬ 
mity  in  calling  the  tune  in  the  matter  of  naval  expansion.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  Germany’s  inherent  ability  to  pay  the  piper. 
Sufficient  taxable  capacity  exists.  The  money  is  there.  The 
Reichstag,  after  voting  the  ships,  will  be  compelled  to  concede  the 
means  of  paying  for  them.  The  Kaiser’s  subjects  number  62,000,000 
of  people.  The  annual  service  of  their  smaller  national  debt  is 
even  yet  but  a  fraction  of  our  burthen.  The  fundamental  truth  is 
that  the  total  taxable  capacity  of  the  German  Empire,  owing  to  its 
steady  growth  in  wealth,  and  to  its  great  preponderance  in  popula¬ 
tion,  is  now  at  least  equal  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  that  if  Germany  maintained  a  fleet  fully  equal  to  our 
own,  her  total  expenditure  upon  the  three  indispensable  items  of 
navy,  army,  and  debt  charge  would  be  less  than  the  total  cost  to 
us  of  the  same  services.  We  do  not  apologise  for  putting  that 
passage  in  italics.  It  contains  a  simple  statement  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  facts  in  connection  with  British  politics.  That  is 
why  Germany  continues  rapidly  and  indefinitely  to  increase  her 
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fleet,  because  she  knows  she  can  afford  the  process.  That  is  why 
she  hopes,  given  sufficient  time,  to  keep  her  military  strength  on  its 
present  overwhelming  footing,  and  to  acquire  a  fleet  equal  to  ours,  at 
a  cost  not  greater,  head  for  head,  than  we  are  bearing  now.  That 
is  why  passive  reliance  upon  the  depth  of  our  purse  is  a  wholly 
mistaken  sentiment.  That  is  why  we  are  committing  a  profound 
error  in  making  the  financial  competition  as  easy  for  the  German 
people,  instead  of  as  hard  as  possible. 

•  « 

* 

We  have  dealt  with  this  vital  question  as  vigorously  as  it  demands, 
but  in  a  temper,  as  we  hope,  that  the  most  ardent  of  British 
pacificists  might  approve.  We  do  not  desire  to  attack  Germany. 
But  we  desire  that  the  nation  shall  be  aroused  to  efforts  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  become  the  arbiter  of  our 
fate;  which  will  prevent  her  from  holding,  as  she  hopes  to  do,  the 
balance  of  sea-power;  which  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  German 
people  once  for  all  to  the  tremendous  meaning  of  the  financial  conflict 
they  have  challenged.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  likely  to  shrink 
from  the  prospect  under  any  circumstances.  They  are  fatally  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  dream  which  will  yet,  we  fear,  have  fatal  issues  for 
the  world.  We  cannot  declare  war  rather  than  be  made  by  the 
initiative  of  a  foreign  Power  to  live  under  intolerable  conditions. 
We  cannot  lose  our  tempers  because  the  Germans  dare  to  do  what 
they  have  a  right  to  attempt.  Yet  the  course  we  are  now  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  weakest  imaginable,  since  it  leaves  the  German  people 
under  the  impression  that,  with  sufficient  persistency,  they  will  gain 
their  end.  There  is  only  one  strong  line  of  policy  befoi’e  us — to  see 
that  the  two-power  standard  shall  not  only  be  maintained,  but  that 
our  estimates  shall  be  twice  the  German  estimates.  In  1911,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Kaiser’s  naval  Budget  will  be  £23,000,000  sterling. 
If  we  have  nerve  and  fibre  enough  in  this  business ;  if  we  have  the 
old,  implacable,  eighteenth-century  resolution  to  hold  the  sea,  cost 
what  it  may;  if  our  naval  estimates  stand  accordingly  by  1911  at 
£46,000,000,  or  double  the  German  figure — there  will  be  some  chance 
at  least  of  inducing  Germany  to  pause  in  the  competition.  If  not, 
not.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  we  repeat,  that  our  cause  is 
infinitely  just.  Sea-power  means  greater  strength  for  Germany, 
but  very  life  for  us  alone.  Germany  has  already  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  organisation  (now  costing  nearly  £40,000,000  a  year)  that  has 
been  known  in  history,  and  if  to  these  vast  legions  is  added  the 
gigantic  naval  force  clearly  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  the 
new  programme,  there  will  then  exist  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Sea  a  combined  power  such  as  never  before  upon  this  earth 
has  been  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  one  nation.  When  the 
Kaiser  began  in  1897,  he  gave  himself  twenty  years  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  enterprise  the  most  magnificent  and  daring  of  its  kind  that 
a  ruler  ever  set  himself.  He  did  not  contemplate  ultimate  war. 
No ;  but  he  contemplated  supremacy  automatically  acquired  in  peace 
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by  the  ultimate  financial  preponderance  of  a  people  which  will 
number  seventy  millions  long  before  the  population  of  these  islands 
numbers  fifty  millions.  The  Kaiser,  we  repeat,  gave  himself  twenty 
years  when  he  began  in  1897  the  epic  of  German  naval  expansion. 

If  we  can  project  our  imaginations  into  the  reasonable  possibilities 
of  1917,  and  begin  from  now  to  act  accordingly,  we  may  have  an 
even  chance  of  surviving.  But  by  comparison  with  the  financial 
fight  for  life,  which  is  now  unavoidable,  every  other  issue  of  our 
politics  sinks  into  triviality. 

*  m 
* 

The  remarkable  split  in  the  Flottenverein  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  building  of  the  ships,  and  is  interesting  only  in  its  relation  to 
the  singular  state  of  German  domestic  politics.  A  prominent  part 
was  played  in  the  Reichstag  elections,  it  will  be  remembered,  by 
General  Keim,  one  of  the  fire-breathing  amphibians  who  believe,  as 
another  warrior  of  the  same  type  puts  it,  that  “  the  twentieth 
century  must  belong  to  the  Germans.”  In  the  elections.  General 
Keim  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  scoured 
the  country  against  the  Catholics  in  the  name,  as  he  put  it,  of  the 
furor  Proteatanticus.  Although  the  first  naval  Bills  were  passed 
chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Centre — representing,  let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  Gerinan  population — General 
Keim  w’as  recently  elected  chairman  of  the  Flottenverein.  This 
was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Centre.  The  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Catholic  Bavaria,  Prince  Ruprecht,  at  once  resigned  his 
membership  of  the  League.  Many  Bavarian  officers  followed  his 
example.  General  Keim’s  friends  announced  their  indifference  to  the 
proceedings  of  “  somebody  in  Munich.”  But  the  split  has  extended 
to  Baden,  where  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Grand  Duke  may  follow 
the  example  of  Prince  Ruprecht.  These  incidents  will  be  better 
understood  when  we  come  to  consider  the  recent  remarkable  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Reichstag.  The  popularising  of  the  naval  agitation 
in  the  inland  cities  of  South  Germany,  especially  in  Munich  itself, 
has  been  the  greatest  feat  of  the  League.  But  it  is  the  irony  and 
comedy  of  the  situation  that  what  is  really  at  stake  in  all  this 
business  is  the  personal  situation  of  Prince  Biilow  himself.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  exigencies  absolutely  compel  the  Chancellor  to  affect  an 
uncompromising  hostility  towards  his  old  friends  the  Catholics, 

which,  in  reality,  he  does  not  feel. 

*  * 

« 

When  Prince  Biilow  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  a  writer 
in  these  pages  summed  up  the  situation  in  words  that  remain  true. 
“  Caprivi  was  better  than  clever.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  other  than 
clever.  Count  Biilow  is  clever  merely.  ”  That  verdict  called  forth 
an  indignant  reply  spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  the  front  page 
of  Die  Post,  which  was  then  more  prominent  than  now  as  a  semi¬ 
official  organ.  It  was  rather  an  odd  example  of  the  small  disin- 
genuities  of  the  Press-bureau  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  the  incrim- 
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inated  passage  from  the  Fortnightly  Review  was  not  quoted,  while 
the  translation  was  so  doctored  that  “  clever  ”  was  rendered  as  klug, 
a  word  hardly  translatable,  but  meaning  “  judiciously  adroit.  ”  What, 
practically  demanded  the  semi-official  organ,  could  Germany  desire 
more  from  her  fourth  Chancellor,  than  that  he  should  be  judiciously 
adroit?  The  original  criticism,  however,  remains  true.  Prince 
Billow’s  quality  is  cleverness,  and  nothing  more,  but  cleverness 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  superficial  dexterity.  He  has 
lived  officially  by  a  policy  of  nimble  devices.  He  never  speaks 
ill,  yet  he  never  touches  the  heart  of  any  question;  his  fluent 
address  is  a  sparkling  current  of  witticisms,  but  not  a  single  sentence 
has  added  to  the  permanent  stock  of  European  thought;  he  has 
maintained  his  position  with  consummate  tactical  skill,  but  his 
name  will  not  be  identified  with  the  solution  of  a  single  great  problem, 
foreign  or  domestic,  though  he  has  now  been  nearly  seven  years  in 
office;  during  that  period  the  only  great  and  sure  political  achieve¬ 
ment  of  modem  Germany  has  been  the  Kaiser’s  own — the  creation 
of  the  fleet.  In  order  to  govern  through  the  Clericals,  Prince  Biilow 
affected  for  six  years  a  friendliness  tow'ards  the  Catholics  which  he 
did  not  cherish.  In  order  to  keep  the  bloc  intact,  and  it  is  only 
held  together  by  anti-clerical  cement,  the  Chancellor  is  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  affect  a  hostility  towards  the  Centre  which  he  is  far 
from  feeling.  This  farce,  whatever  may  be  its  temporary  tactical 
successes,  must  end  sooner  or  later  in  political  bankruptcy;  but 
it  has  passed  in  the  last  few  weeks  through  scenes  notliing  less 
than  operatic.  The  Reichstag  reassembled  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
after  a  six  months’  recess.  The  present  session  was  expected  to 
be  critical  in  every  respect.  Apart  from  the  Navy  Bill  and  the  less 
important  but  more  dangerous  financial  difficulties,  there  were  serious 
signs  of  fission  in  the  bloc.  We  have  repeatedly  shown  how  that  in¬ 
credible  majority  is  constructed  of  Conservatives  and  Agrarians  on 
the  Right,  Protectionist  National  Liberals  in  the  Centre,  and  free- 
trade  Radicals  on  the  Left.  These  latter  gentlemen  are  the  pivot 
of  the  machine.  The  Government  is  conducted  upon  principles 
which  they  abhor.  Prince  Billow’s  narrow  majority  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  them.  Their  resolute  revolt  would  mean  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  destmction.  But  they  owe  a  large  number  of  their 
seats  entirely  to  the  success  of  the  Chancellor’s  campaign 
against  the  Socialists,  and  to  the  volcanic  outburst  of 
the  furor  Protestanticus.  Prince  Billow’s  successor  could 
reconcile  himself  at  once  with  the  Centre,  forming  a  bloc  larger 
and  more  pow^erful  than  the  present,  and  I’educing  the  Radical  frac¬ 
tions  to  insignificance.  Their  mutiny,  therefore,  would  mean  certain 
suicide.  Their  alternative  is  to  continue  the  process  of  selling  their 
souls  without  hope  of  saving  their  faces. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  session  Prince  Biilow  displayed  pro¬ 
digies  of  oratorical  activity.  His  motley  supporters,  however,  in 
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spite  of  thg  conferences  with  party  leaders  during  the  summer  at 
Nordeney,  showed  alarming  symptoms  of  indiscipline.  Prince 
Billow  suddenly  dealt  with  his  Radicals  by  a  neatly  calculated  coup 
which  can  only  be  called  the  Kopenick  comedy  of  politics.  Stage 
thunder  began  to  roll  over  the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
The  alarmed  majority  imagined  that  it  might  be  the  real  thing.  A 
gloomy  paragraph  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ing  attitude  of  the  Ministerial  parties,  the  Chancellor  was  recon¬ 
sidering  his  position.  The  Reichstag  adjourned  in  a  panic.  But 
the  crisis  was  purely  pantomimic.  If  Prince  Biilow  resigned,  the 
reign  of  the  Clericals  would  be  restored,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Radical  fractions  would  be  extinguished.  Anything  rather  than 
this.  When  the  Reichstag  resumed,  the  party  leaders  of  the  bloc 
rose  with  the  precision  of  figures  in  a  toy  theatre  to  protest 
their  fidelity  to  Prince  Biilow.  The  Radicals  explained  that  while 
inflexibly  maintaining  their  principles  in  the  abstract,  they  would 
vote  for  anything  in  practice  rather  than  enable  Dr.  Spahn  to  cry 
once  more,  “Centrum  is  trumps.”  Prince  Biilow  triumphed  once 
more,  but  he  triumphed  by  forcing  his  supporters  to  make  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous.  It  is  probable  that  Prince  Biilow  does  not  con¬ 
template  a  very  prolonged  continuance  in  office.  He  can  make 
at  any  time  a  tolerably  effective  exit  by  protesting  that  he  will 
never  again  wear  the  yoke  of  Clerical  dictation ;  and  after  com¬ 
promising  the  Freisinnige  fractions  to  an  extent  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  destroy  the  prospects  of  that  group  in  German  politics,  he  will 
ultimately  leave  these  hapless  Radicals  to  face  their  constituents  as 
they  may. 

«  « 

* 

The  Chancellor  has  laid  before  the  Reichstag  an  Association 
Bill  which  enlarges,  by  some  of  its  main  provisions,  the  right  of 
pubhc  meeting.  One  clause,  however,  proposes  that  German  shall 
be  the  sole  legal  language  of  public  proceedings.  This  is  directed 
against  the  French  in  the  annexed  provinces,  against  the  Danes 
in  North  Schleswig,  above  all  against  the  Poles.  If  they  cannot 
be  made  to  pray  to  God  in  German  they  shall  at  least  be  prevented 
from  haranguing  each  other  in  any  other  language.  This  is  a  sufd- 
ciently  decided  application  of  the  jack-boot  to  the  conquered  race; 
but  it  is  beneficence  itself  compared  with  what  is  contemplated  in 
the  Polish  Expropriation  Bill.  The  famous  novelist,  Henryk 
Sinkiewicz,  addresses,  through  the  Echo  de  Paris,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  civilisation  against  this  “un¬ 
precedented  crime.”  He  is  in  one  sense  mistaken.  The 
twentieth  century  has  no  mercy  for  the  politically  w^eak.  The 
sentiment  of  international  humanity  is  much  more  impotent  than 
at  any  time  before.  What  is  going  on  in  Poland  will  not  prevent 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  instance,  from  cultivating  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  Berlin.  There  is  in  these  matters  no  civilisation;  there 
is  no  conscience.  These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  write,  but  they 
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are  the  naked  steel  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Sinkiewicz  hardly  uses  lan¬ 
guage  too  strong  when  he  speaks  of  “an  unprecedented  crime.’’ 
Prince  Bulow’s  Expropriation  Bill  seeks  to  root  Polish  land-holders 
out  of  their  native  soil  in  order  that  solid  German  garrisons  may  be 
planted  along  the  eastern  frontier.  All  previous  efforts  to  denation¬ 
alise  the  Prussian  portion  of  Poland  have  been  neutralised  by  the 
overflowing  vitality  of  the  Slav.  It  is  now  proposed  to  repeat  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  Imagine  the  loyalists  of 
modem  Ulster  being  in  their  turn  suppressed  and  despoiled  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Celt.  A  cry  against  such  iniquity  would  rise  to 
heaven,  and  no  man  would  be  deaf.  Grasp  that  parallel,  and  you  under¬ 
stand  the  plight  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Prussia.  The  Bill  is  still  in 
Committee  before  the  Prussian  Chamber,  and  we  may  take  another 
occasion  of  referring  to  it.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  events  in  its  bearing  upon 
world-policy.  The  Austrian  Poles  have  given  way  to  violent  anti- 
German  demonstrations.  This  marks  a  further  stage  in  the  decay 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  only  hope  for  the  Slavs  is  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  the  pan-Slav  ideal,  and  to  work 
for  the  closest  possible  relations  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia.  And  the  position  of  the  Radicals,  upon  whom  Prince  Biilow 
depends  for  his  majority,  and  who  practically  depend  upon  him 
for  their  existence,  may  now  be  imagined. 

*  * 

* 

The  American  battle  fleet  has  departed  upon  its  voyage  of 
fourteen  thousand  miles  from  Hampton  Roads  to  San  Francisco. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  distance  is  greater  than  from  Portsmouth 
to  Melbourne,  we  shall  realise  the  necessity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  feasibility  of  uniting  the  British  Empire.  It  is  understood 
that  the  return  journey  will  eventually  be  made  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  great  force  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Evans  consists  of 
fifty-three  vessels,  including  sixteen  battleships  carrying  850  guns. 
The  personnel  musters  16,000  men.  The  voyage  is  expected  to  last 
140  days,  and  the  fleet  is  expected  to  reach  San  Francisco  by  the 
beginning  of  May,  which  will  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Republican  party  in  next  year’s  presidential  campaign.  The  Press 
enthusiasm,  meanwhile,  is  indescribable.  Even  so  admirable  a 
journalist  as  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  whose  work  in  the  Manchurian 
campaign  was  unsurpassed  for  blended  brilliancy  and  judgment,  tells 
U8,  “If  we  fire  one-quarter  as  well  in  conflict  as  we  do  in  target- 
practice,  any  enemy  must  be  put  out  of  action  in  fifteen  minutes.’’ 
Language  like  this  leaves  Japan  tense  and  patient. 

*  * 

* 

Thoughtful  Americans  will  readily  believe  that  w’e  are  not  actuated 
hy  the  envy  and  alarm  this  country  is  apparently  supposed  to  feel. 
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when  we  say  that  the  tones  of  triumph  over  Japan  with  which 
the  sailing  of  the  American  fleet  has  been  accompanied,  have  been 
painful  to  brave  men  in  all  countries.  Comment  upon  some 
features  of  American  psychology  is  useless.  For  at  least  three 
generations  now  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  vaunted  them¬ 
selves  with  unparalleled  vigour ;  but  the  odd  thing  is  that  they  have 
always  hitherto  justified  most  of  their  vaunts.  Time  has  not  spoken 
the  last  word.  That  the  Japanese  are  more  willing  to  die  than  any 
white  man  remains  true;  equally  true  that  the  Japanese  waste  no 
strength  in  words,  but  devote  themselves  behind  the  screen  of  their 
conventional  politeness  to  a  sober,  sombre,  desperate  persistency  of 
thought  and  preparation.  The  American  Press  is  not  well  advised  in 
scattering  the  seeds  of  future  hatred  with  so  liberal  a  hand.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ever  set  themselves  to  defeat  Japan, 
they  will  perhaps  do  it  in  the  end,  but  they  will  have  a  ghastly 
awakening  in  the  interval.  As  practice  for  the  American  Navy  the 
Pacific  cruise  is  legitimate  and  invaluable.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
present  danger  of  war.  But  it  will  be  always  in  the  power  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  to  compel  the  United  States,  if  trouble  should  ever 
come,  to  fight  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese, 
instead  of  rushing  towards  the  decisive  shock  at  once,  would  play 
a  waiting  game  until  they  had  secured,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  desperate  moment  of  opportunity.  And  although  Japan 
is  told  that  she  is  hopelessly  beaten  in  respect  of  ships,  guns,  and 
money,  she  knows  that  many  other  things  count  in  the  great  game; 
and  if  the  hour  ever  strikes,  which  heaven  forbid,  she  will  have, 
from  the  first,  that  supreme  sense  of  fighting  for  life  which  America 
would  not  have  till  later.  The  result  of  the  Pacific  voyage,  however, 
will  lead  beyond  all  doubt  to  another  great  effort  of  naval  expansion. 
It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  both  America 
and  Germany,  at  the  end  of  another  decade,  will  be  spending  upon 
their  fleets  as  much  as  we  are  now  spending  upon  the  British  Navy. 
To  maintain  the  two-Power  standard,  we  repeat,  will  ultimately 
force  upon  us  the  most  stupendous  sacrifices  ever  made  by  a  people, 
and  from  that  certainty  there  must  be  no  shrinking. 

♦  * 

« 

By  comparison  with  these  reflections,  no  ordinary  Continental 
topics  need  notice  this  month.  President  Roosevelt  has  at  last 
announced  his  absolute  refusal  to  accept  a  third  term.  In  Teheran, 
the  “Royalist”  and  “Nationalist”  factions  may  come  at  any 
moment  to  blows,  the  weak  Shah  having  attempted,  by  a  half¬ 
hearted  coup  d’etat,  to  rid  himself  of  his  incompetent  Duma.  With 
the  death  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  disappears  a  personality  more 
chivalrous  and  sympathetic  than  politically  fortunate,  and  a  nev? 
epoch  opens  in  the  fortunes  of  a  fine  people,  who  never  can  forget 
that  they  have  been  a  Great  Power. 


COKDT’S  SON. 

By  Carl  Ewald. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.^ 
Chapter  I. 

When  Cordt  had  finished  telling  the  story  of  the  old  room,  he  sat 
by  the  window  and  looked  across  the  square,  where  the  dusk  was 
gathering  about  the  newly-lighted  lamps. 

The  servant  entered  noiselessly  and  lit  the  chandelier  and  went 
out  noiselessly  again.  And  the  light  filled  the  whole  of  the  room 
and  fell  upon  Cordt,  who  sat  and  gazed,  and  upon  Finn,  who  stood 
by  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

But  Finn  and  Cordt  were  not  where  the  light  found  them. 

They  were  in  the  wonderful  mystery  of  the  old  room.  They  heard 
the  rippling  of  the  fountain  outside  in  the  quiet  square,  they  saw  the 
blaze  of  the  red  flowers  on  the  balcony.  The  slender  notes  of  the 
spinet  sounded  in  their  ears;  Fru  Adelheid’s  w’hite  gown  rustled  over 
the  floor. 

And,  when  Cordt  turned  his  face  towards  his  son,  he  appeared  to 
Finn  as  a  very  big  and  old  man,  and  Finn  seemed  to  Cordt  the  little 
child  that  once  lay  and  laughed  in  the  cradle  and  fought  with  its 
little  fat  fists. 

Then  Cordt  stood  up  and  took  Finn’s  arm  and  they  walked  to  and 
fro,  silent,  overcome  with  what  they  had  seen,  and  afraid  lest  they 
should  shatter  the  dream  by  speaking. 

They  walked  for  some  time.  And  when,  at  length,  they  stopped 
at  the  window,  which  was  dewed  with  the  heat,  so  that  they  could 
see  nothing  through  it,  Cordt  remembered  that  there  was  still  some¬ 
thing  which  Finn  ought  to  know  and  which  he  could  not  ask  about. 

He  looked  at  him  and  was  reminded  of  how  he  had  loved  his 
mother. 

It  was  her  eyes,  but  more  restful-looking,  her  mouth,  but  paler 
and  tired,  as  though  it  had  tried  a  thousand  times  to  say  something 
which  it  never  could.  He  had  her  slender  waist  and  he  was  taller 
than  Cordt,  but  carried  his  height  like  a  burden.  Then  he  also  had 
Fru  Adelheid’s  pale  cheeks  and  forehead,  but  Cordt’s  bair,  only 
thicker  still  and  blacker. 

“Finn,”  said  Cordt,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

Finn  started  and  could  not  look  at  him.  But  Cordt  took  him 

(1)  The  lyrics  in  Cordt’s  Son — as  in  The  Old  Room,  the  preceding  story  by 
the  same  author,  which  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  and 
June  last — are  translated  by  Mr.  Osman  Edwards.  The  translation  of  this 
story  is  copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1908,  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  and  the  musical  rights  of  the  lyrics  are  strictly  reserved. — A.  T.  de  M. 
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under  the  chin  and  lifted  his  head  and  looked  with  a  sad  smile  into 
his  frightened  eyes : 

“  There  is  only  one  thing  left  to  tell  you,  Finn.  .  .  ,  Fru  Adelheid 
did  not  take  a  lover.” 

His  smile  expanded  when  he  saw  his  son's  sudden  and  great  jov, 
and  he  drew  him  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

But  then  he  suddenly  left  him  and  sat  down  somewhere  in  the 
room,  with  his  back  to  him.  Finn  follow’ed  him  and  stood  by  him 
for  a  while  and  thought  kindly  and  fondly  of  him  and  could  find 
nothing  to  say. 

The  thoughts  rushed  through  Cordt’s  head. 

Now  that  he  had  lived  through  it  all  anew,  the  scab  broke  which 
the  silence  of  many  years  had  placed  upon  the  wound  in  his  will. 
His  eyes  grew  hard  and  angry,  he  wanted  to  speak  as  he  used  to 
speak  when  he  fought  his  hopeless  fight  for  Fru  Adelheid. 

But  then  his  glance  fell  upon  Finn. 

He  sat  as  he  liked  best  to  sit,  with  bent  head  and  his  hands  open 
upon  his  knees. 

And  Cordt  grew  gentle  again  and  said,  softly: 

”  You  are  glad,  of  course.  For,  you  see,  she  is  your  mother.” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  came  back  and  stood  with  his  arm  over 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  looked  at  Finn,  who  was  lost  in  his 
thoughts.  It  was  silent  in  the  room  and  silent  outside,  for  it  was 
Sunday.  They  could  hear  the  bells  ringing  for  evening  service. 

“  She  never  secured  the  red  flowers  in  the  place  of  the  blue  which 
she  valued  so  little,”  said  Cordt.  “  I  don’t  know  ...  I  often 
thought  ...” 

The  bells  rang  out. 

There  was  one  that  was  quite  close  and  one  that  was  farther  away, 
but  louder,  nevertheless.  And  there  W'as  a  sound  of  distant  bells 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  but  which  sang 
in  the  air. 

It  sounded  louder  than  it  was,  because  they  were  thinking  of  it; 
and  the  ringing  grew  and  filled  the  room  with  its  deafening  clamour. 

Then  there  came  a  rumbling  in  the  gateway.  The  carriage  drove 
out  into  the  soft  snow,  where  they  could  not  hear  it. 

“  That’s  Fru  Adelheid  going  to  church,”  said  Cordt. 

He  sat  down  by  his  son  and  began  to  talk  in  a  low  voice  and 
without  lookihg  at  him. 

The  bells  rang  and  then  suddenly  stopped  and  increased  the  silence 
a  hundredfold. 

”  There  was  a  night  at  Landeck  when  the  bells  caught  her,  a 
night  following  upon  a  day  of  sunshine  and  merriment  and  many 
people.  She  was  the  gayest  of  us  all,  and,  in  the  evening,  all  at 
once,  she  became  silent  and  tired,  as  so  often  happened,  without  any 
cause  that  I  knew  of.  .  .  .  You  were  with  us.  You  were  ten  years 
old  then;  you  lay  and  slept.  We  had  been  standing  together  by 
your  bed  and  looking  at  you,  and  she  began  to  cry,  and  I  could  do 
nothing  but  hold  her  hand  in  mine  and  stop  speaking.” 
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Finn  listened,  as  he  had  just  listened  to  the  bells,  without  making 
out  what  the  words  had  to  tell  him.  He  only  knew  that  his  mother 
was  without  blame  and  that  his  father  had  been  able  to  tell  it  him 
all  that  day,  and  leave  him  to  judge  between  himself  and  her.  His 
joy  at  this  sang  within  him,  and  made  all  the  rest  easy  and  light  and 
indifferent. 

And  Cordt  continued : 

*•  Then  I  went  out  on  the  verandah  with  my  cigar  and  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  listened  to  the  bell  of  a  little  chapel  up  in 
the  mountains,  where  we  had  been  during  the  day.  We  had 
heard  the  story  when  we  were  there.  Once,  in  the  old  days,  a 
pious  man  had  built  the  chapel  in  expiation  of  a  sin,  and  since 
then  the  bell  had  rung  two  hours  after  midnight  every  day.  .  .  . 
She  asked  whether  it  would  go  on  ringing  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  we  came  to  talk  of  all  the  bells  that  ring  over  the  earth,  by 
day  and  by  night,  sun  up  and  sun  down,  and  comfort  weary  mortals. 

.  .  .  Sometimes  she  was  silent.  But  the  bell  rang  constantly  up 
there.  And  she  began  constantly  to  talk  again  and  constantly  about 
the  same  thing.  About  the  bells  that  sounded  so  eternally  and  so 
identically  over  the  whole  world  .  .  .  about  those  who  heard  them 
for  the  first  time,  one  day  when  they  were  running  like  wild  heathens 
in  the  endless  wood  .  .  .  about  those  whose  will  suddenly  broke 
in  the  midst  of  the  modem  crowd,  so  that  they  fell  on  their  knees 
and  crept  away  where  the  bells  summoned  them.” 

Finn  looked  up.  The  words  now  caught  his  mind  and  he  woke 
from  his  dreams. 

“  I  see  her  before  me  still  as  she  stood  on  the  night  when  she 
carried  her  soul  to  God.  Her  strange  eyes  lifted  to  the  stars  .  .  . 
her  white  face  .  .  .  her  hands  .  .  .  and  her  w’ords,  which  came  so 
quickly,  as  though  her  life  depended  upon  their  coming,  and  so 
heavily,  as  though  every  one  of  them  caused  her  pain.  She  never 
gave  it  a  thought  that  I  was  there :  she  spoke  as  though  she  were 
doing  public  penance  in  the  church-porch.  .  .  .  And  then  she 
declared  that  it  was  over.  ...  It  had  become  empty  around  her 
and  cold  and  dark  to  anguish  and  despair,  there  where  her  glad  eyes 
had  beamed  upon  the  lights  and  crowd  of  the  feast.  Despair  had 
come  long  since  and  slowly,  and  she  had  closed  her  eyes  to  it  and 
denied  it.  It  had  grown  and  come  nearer  to  her,  and  she  had  run 
away  from  it,  as  though  she  were  running  for  her  life.  Now  it  was 
there  and  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  in  her,  around  her,  far  and 
wide.  And,  if  the  bells  could  not  conquer  it,  then  she  must  die.” 

Cordt  spoke  so  softly  that  Finn  could  hardly  catch  his  words. 

”  Then  the  bell  up  there  ceased.  Soon  after,  the  day  dawned  and 
the  sun  shone  on  her  white,  moist  cheeks.  She  was  still  now  and 
silent,  but  her  thoughts  were  the  same.  When  things  began  to 
stir  around  us,  in  the  town  and  at  the  hotel,  she  went  out,  I  did 
not  know  where,  but  I  dare  say  she  was  at  the  chapel.  Towards 
evening,  she  returned,  and  at  midnight  we  sat  on  the  verandah  again 
and  listened  to  the  church-bell.  ...  A  week  passed  thus.  I  often 
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feared  for  her  reason.  She  always  talked  of  the  same  thing  and  it  [ 

was  almost  w'orse  when  she  was  silent.  I  sent  old  Hans  home  with  L 

you,  and  the  next  day  we  left.  But  it  was  long  before  we  reached  f 
home.  She  wanted  to  travel  by  the  same  road  which  we  had  taken  [ 
on  the  journey  out.  She  said  she  wanted  to  pray  in  every  church  L 
which  she  had  passed  on  her  hunt  for  happiness  through  the  world.”  I 
Finn  half  raised  himself  in  his  chair:  1 

“  And  did  you?  ”  he  asked.  1 

“  I  did  as  she  wished.  It  became  a  pilgrimage  to  every  region 
where  life  lies  nakedest  in  its  pleasure.  Restlessly  we  travelled  from  [ 
place  to  place.  She  omitted  none,  afraid  lest  there  should  | 

remain  a  single  sin  which  she  had  not  prayed  away,  a  single  memory  I 

which  the  bells  had  not  rung  into  the  grave.”  I 

‘  ‘  And  then  did  you  corrie  home  ?  ”  I 

Cordt  looked  at  his  son  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  in  the  I 
room.  He  suddenly  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  what  lay  between  I 

those  days  and  these,  and  his  face  became  so  gloomy  and  his  eyes  I 

so  serious  that  Finn  was  frightened.  I 

“  Then  we  came  home.  And  then  ...” 

He  rose  quickly  and  stood  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast 
and  looked  at  Finn :  I 

“  Then  we  came  home.  And  the  years  passed  and  Fru  Adelheid  [ 
recovered  her  peace  of  mind.  She  found  herself  again  and  became 
the  same  as  in  the  old  days.  Her  thoughts  waver  restlessly,  her 
desires  yearn  insatiably.  Her  carriage  now  rattles  through  the  i 
streets  as  before  .  .  .  only  it  stops  at  the  church  instead  of  the 
theatre.” 

Finn  wanted  to  speak,  but  could  not,  because  Cordt  stood  in 
front  of  him  and  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  nodded  to  him,  once, 
as  if  to  say  that  he  knew  what  it  was  and  that  it  was  no  use. 

”  She  goes  to  heaven’s  table,”  said  Cordt.  “  And  heaven  comes 
to  her  parties.” 

Finn  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

He  was  surprised  and  ashamed  that  he  was  not  grieved  with 
his  father  for  saying  that,  nor  with  his  mother,  if  it  were  true.  He 
knew  that  he  ought  to  rouse  himself  to  protest  or  sympathy,  but 
could  not,  because  he  understood  it  all  so  well. 

But  Cordt  crossed  the  room  with  a  firm  stride : 

“  Heaven  is  not  what  Fru  Adelheid  thinks  nor  where  she  seeks 
it,”  he  said.  ”  Perhaps  you  will  not  understand  me  before  you  have 
lived  longer  in  the  world ;  but  look  here,  Finn  .  .  .  what  I  have  seen 
of  God  in  my  life  I  have  seen  most  in  those  who  denied  Him.  In 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  in  their  humanity  ...  in  their  pride  I 
have  seen  God’s  splendour.  The  others,  those  who  confess  His  name 
and  fill  His  house  .  .  .  they  masked  Him  from  me  so  closely  when 
they  ought  to  glorify  Him,  made  Him  so  small,  when  they  praised 
His  might  ...” 

He  talked  about  this  for  a  time.  Finn  sat  dumb  and  helpless  in 
his  chair  and  wished  his  father  w'ould  cease.  He  felt  like  one  who 
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has  inadvertently  witnessed  something  he  ought  not  to  see,  or  like 
one  who  is  receiving  a  confidence  under  a  false  pretence. 

And  deep  down  within  him  lay  a  little  ironical  astonishment  at  the 
fire  and  authority  with  which  his  father  was  talking. 

But,  at  that  moment,  Cordt  sat  down  in  front  of  him  with  both 
his  hands  in  his  own,  and  sad  and  gentle  eyes  and  words  as  soft 
and  humble  as  though  he  were  a  sinner  begging  for  peace : 

“  I  don’t  know,  Finn.  I  can’t  really  tell  you  anything  about  it.  1 
can  never  talk  with  you  about  these  things.  A  father  is  a  poor 

creature,  Finn,  and  I  am  a  poor  father.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  the 

forest  is  green  and  that  the  birds  sing  and  that  there  is  nothing 

behind  the  blue  sky.  I  dare  not,  Finn.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the 

right  to.  I  cannot  go  to  church  with  you  either  .  .  .  nor  even  be 
glad  when  you  go  with  your  mother.” 

He  pressed  Finn’s  hands  nervously.  They  lay  dead  in  his,  and 
Finn  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  eyes. 

“  But  I  must  talk  to  you  a  little  .  .  .  just  this  once  .  .  .  to-day, 
when  I  have  confessed  to  you  and  made  up  your  parents’  accounts. 
If  you  will  try  to  understand  me  .  .  .  and  to  forgive  me  ...  to 
forgive  us,  because  we  are  not  so  rich  as  our  child  could  expect  .  .  . 
since  we  have  a  child.  .  .  .  You  love  the  bells,  Finn.  When  they 
ring,  you  fall  a-dreaming;  they  ring  you  far  away  from  where  you 
are.  You  were  like  that  ever  since  you  w'ere  a  little  boy.  And  I 
can  understand  that  so  well.  I  love  them  too.  I  am  glad  because 
they  are  there.  But  .  .  .  Finn  .  .  .  Finn,  there  are  so  many  bells 
in  the  world  besides  those  which  summon  us  to  church.  Every  man 
has  his  own,  which  are  his  and  his  only  .  .  .  which  he  alone  can 
hear,  which  call  no  one  but  him.  There  are  men,  opulent,  charming 
men,  for  whom  the  bells  ring  wherever  they  set  foot.  They  lead  more 
powerful  lives  than  we,  and  prouder  lives.  They  suffer  us  .  .  .  those 
of  us  who  love  them.  But  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  man  so  small 
but  that  the  bells  call  him.  One  has  them  in  his  work,  Finn.  And 
one  in  his  child  .  .  .  and  one  in  his  love.  For  one  they  hang  in  a 
neat  little  room  where  his  mother  lives  and  where  he  can  only  come 
for  an  hour  perhaps  ...  on  a  Sunday.  ...  It  is  not  the  same  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other,  Finn,  but  the  bells  are  there  always.  They 
call  their  man  back  w'hen  he  has  strayed  from  the  way  he  should 
go,  or,  if  that  is  too  late,  they  ring  for  his  remorse.  They  ring  to 

*  the  banquet  and  they  ring  their  music  when  he  is  tired  and  sad.  .  .  . 
But  the  church-bells  .  .  .  they  ring  for  the  man  whose  ears  life 
has  deafened  .  .  .  and  life  makes  such  a  terrible  noise.  They  ring 
on  Sundays  to  remind  us  of  that  which  we  have  forgotten  through¬ 
out  the  week.  .  .  .  And  it  is  well  that  they  are  there.  .  .  . 
But  .  .  .  Finn  ...  it  is  so  tragic  when  the  church-bells  drive 

•  and  tumble  people  together  who  once  had  each  his  own  sacred 
church.  It  is  just  as  when  a  home  breaks  up  and  the  old  find 

j  a  refuge  in  the  workhouse.  The  sun  shines  through  the  windows, 

I  and  it  is  w’arm  indoors,  and  there  are  flowers  in  the  casement. 
But  there  was  once  something  that  was  better.  .  .  .  For  your 
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mother  and  me,  Finn  ...  for  us  the  bells  used  to  ring  in  the 
old  room.” 

He  was  silent  and  no  longer  looked  at  Finn.  And  Finn  was  at 
ease  again,  and  at  last  found  words  for  what  he  had  long  wanted 
to  say : 

“  May  I  use  the  old  room,  father?  May  I  set  it  up  again  .  . 
all  as  it  was  .  .  .  and  live  there  with  my  books?  .  .  .” 

Cordt  released  his  son’s  hands  and  his  face  wore  a  look  that  made 
Finn  regret  his  request.  They  both  rose  to  their  feet.  And,  at  that 
moment,  Cordt’s  face  lit  up  with  a  smile: 

”  That  you  may,”  he  said.  “You  dear  child,  who  never  asked 
tor  anything.  Let  this  then  be  my  present  to  you  to-day.” 

This  happened  on  the  day  when  Cordt’s  son  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year. 


Chapter  II. 

I’lXN  stood  in  the  old  room  with  the  yellow  document  in  his  hand : 

“  God  brought  me  thus  far,  that  I  was  able  to  erect  this  fair  house, 
which  shall  stand  till  distant  times,  a  witness  to  my  might  and  that 
of  my  race.  Here  shall  be  upright  living  and  generous  dealing; 
the  house  shall  be  faithfully  guarded  from  father  to  son ;  good  men 
and  women  shall  sit  in  the  hall  and  dance  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
violins. 

“  I  have  placed  this  room  in  the  most  secret  part  of  the  house, 
and  no  one  knows  of  it  but  the  architect  who  built  it,  and  my  oldest 
sen^ant.  But  I  have  sealed  the  architect’s  tongue  with  a  solemn 
oath  and  a  heavy  fee ;  and  my  servant  is  true  to  me. 

“  I  have  decorated  the  room  with  gilt  and  figured  leather  hang¬ 
ings,  and  costly  carpets  from  the  East.  I  have  had  two  great 
arm-chairs  made  in  Milan,  whose  wood-work  is  carved  into  birds 
and  animals,  which  grin  strangely  in  the  dark,  but  cease  to  do  so 
w’hen  the  lights  are  lit. 

“  Then  I  gave  my  servant  a  key  of  the  room,  and  told  him  to 
care  for  it  faithfully.  Every  evening,  when  it  grows  dusk,  he  fs  to 
light  the  candles  on  the  mantel-piece ;  and  he  is  to  do  this  even  if 
he  know  that  his  master  is  travelling  in  distant  lands.  Every 
morning,  he  is  to  adjust  the  room  with  his  own  hands.  None  but 
himself  is  ever  to  cross  the  threshold. 

“For  this  room  shall  be  for  me  and  my  wife,  and  for  none  other 
in  the  world.  Therefore  I  placed  it  in  the  most  secluded  part  of 
the  house,  far  from  the  counting-house,  w’here  we  work,  from  the 
passages,  along  which  our  servants  go,  and  from  the  drawing-room 
where  we  receive  our  guests,  ay,  even  from  our  marriage-bed,  where 
she  sleeps  by  my  side. 

“  It  shall  be  the  temple  of  our  marriage,  hallowed  by  our  love, 
which  is  greater  than  anything  that  we  know.  Here  we  will  pray 
to  Him  Who  gave  us  to  each  other.  Here  we  will  talk  gladly  and 
earnestly,  every  evening  when  our  hearts  impel  us  to.  And,  when 
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we  come  to  die,  our  son  shall  bring  his  wife  here  and  they  shall  do 
as  we  did. 

“  This  evening,  which  is  the  first  in  my  new  house,  I  brought  my 
wife  in  here  and  told  her  my  wish.  She  listened  to  my  words  in 
love  and  gladness,  and  I  have  written  down  in  this  document  how  it 
all  happened  and  we  have  set  our  names  to  it  in  witness  for  those 
who  come  after  us.” 

Finn  read  their  names  and  the  names  of  those  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  room  after  the  builder  and  his  wife.  Last  of  all 
stood  Cordt’s  name  and  Fru  Adelheid’s,  which  were  struck  out 
again. 

Then  he  put  the  document  back  in  its  place  and  locked  it  up  and 
looked  round  the  room. 

The  old  room  stood  again  as  it  used  to  stand,  built  high  over 
the  square,  long  and  deep  and  silent,  like  a  spot  where  there  is 
no  life. 

The  balcony  was  white  with  snow  and  the  sparrows  hopped  in  the 
snow.  Inside,  behind  the  coloured  panes,  stood  many  red  flowers 
and  longed  for  the  sun.  The  dust  had  been  removed  from  the 
figured-leather  hangings,  which  shone  with  a  new  brightness.  The 
oriental  carpet  spread  over  the  floor  like  a  lord  returning  from  exile 
and  once  more  taking  possession  of  his  estates. 

.\nd  all  the  old  glories  had  found  their  places  again,  and  stood 
as  lawfully  and  restfully  as  though  it  had  never  been  otherwise. 
The  spinet  was  there,  and  the  jar  with  the  man  writhing  through 
thorns,  and  the  celestial  globe  whose  stars  shone  and  ran :  all  the 
furniture  which  the  room’s  different  owners  had  set  there  in  the 
course  of  time,  each  after  his  own  taste  and  heart. 

Before  the  fireplace  stood  the  two  great  strange  armchairs. 

Finn  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  cathedral  where  every  flag  was  a 
tombstone  over  a  famous  man.  His  senses  drank  the  odour  of  the 
bygone  times,  his  fancy  peopled  the  room  with  the  men  and  women 
who  had  sat  there  and  exchanged  strong  and  gentle  words,  while 
the  house  lay  sleeping  around  them. 

With  it  all,  he  became  lost  in  thought  about  those  who  had  sat 
there  last,  and  after  whom  no  others  were  to  come,  the  two  who 
had  given  him  the  life  which  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with. 

He  saw  them  before  him  in  the  love  and  struggle  of  their  youth. 
He  heard  their  voices  in  the  room,  he  saw  Fru  Adelheid’s  red  mouth 
and  Cordt’s  steady  eyes.  He  saw  Cordt  bring  his  wife  into  the 
room,  which  was  the  soul  of  the  house  and  its  tradition  and  its 
secret  chamber,  and  show  her  the  strange  things  which  his  ancestors 
had  brought  there. 

He  saw  him  on  the  day  when  he  stood  alone  by  the  fireplace  .  .  . 
in  the  empty  room  .  .  .  and  struck  out  his  own  name  and  Fru 
.\delheid’s  from  the  document,  and  went  away  and  left  the  door  open 
behind  him.  .  .  . 

He  saw  all  this  as  it  had  happened.  But  they  were  not  his  father 
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and  mother.  They  were  two  comely  people  of  whom  he  had  read  | 
in  a  book  and  grown  fond,  as  a  man  loves  art,  palely  and  with  no  1 
self-seeking  in  his  desire.  i 

Finn  drew  one  of  the  big  chairs  over  to  the  window  and  sat  1 1 
down  there  for  a  long  time.  H 

He  was  sitting  there  when  Fru  Adelheid  came.  I 

She  stood  in  the  doorway,  in  her  white  gown,  with  her  white  hair,  1 
and  nodded  to  him.  Then  she  turned  her  face  round  towards  the  | 
room  and  looked  at  it.  I 

And  then  that  happened  which  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
that  vanished  then  and  there,  so  that  everything  came  to  life  in  the  | 
room.  I 

The  spinet  sang,  the  queer  faces  on  the  old  chairs  raised  them-  I 
selves  on  their  long  necks,  there  was  a  whispering  and  a  muttering  I 
in  every  comer.  ...  | 

Fm  Adelheid  shrank  back  against  the  door.  She  did  not  see  I 
Finn,  did  not  remember  that  he  was  there.  I 

But  Finn  saw  her.  \ 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  his  eyes  beamed :  f 

“  You  light  up  the  room,  mother,”  he  said,  “  and  the  room  lights  I 
up  you.”  I 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  and,  with  her  hand  in  his,  Fru  j 
Adelheid  went  through  the  old  room  which  had  been  too  narrow 
for  her  youthful  desires. 

The  fairy-tale  was  over  and  the  fear.  But  the  glow  still  lay  i 
over  her  figure  and  made  her  look  wonderfully  pretty.  Her  cheeks  . 
were  as  pink  as  a  girl’s;  her  step  was  light,  her  eyes  moist  and  ^ 
shy.  She  laughed  softly  and  gladly,  while  she  looked  at  the  old  | 
things  and  talked  about  them  and  touched  them. 

She  told  the  story  of  the  woman  who  used  to  sing  when  she  was 
sad,  and  who  had  brought  the  old  spinet  there.  And  her  hands 
shook  when  she  struck  a  chord  and  the  slender  beautiful  notes  rang 
through  the  room.  Of  the  spinning-wheel,  which  had  whirred 
merrily  every  evening  for  many  a  good  year,  and  which  stood  as  it 
was,  with  thread  upon  the  spindle.  Of  the  celestial  globe,  which 
had  been  the  toy  of  the  man  whose  intellect  was  obscured.  Of  the 
doll  with  the  vacant  face  which  stood  there  in  memory  of  the  lady 
who  dreaded  the  deep  silence  of  the  room, and  never  entered  it  but 
once;  but  her  son,  who  loved  her,  had  hidden  the  doll  in  the  curtain. 

Of  Fru  Lykke,  whose  portrait  had  hung  where  the  light  stain  was, 
but  hung  there  no  longer,  because  her  marriage  had  been  dissolved. 

Of  the  jar  with  the  man  writhing  through  thorns,  which  she  herself 
had  brought  as  her  gift,  she  said  nothing.  She  passed  her  hand  over 
its  bright  surface  and  was  silent. 

Finn’s  eyes  clung  to  her. 

Never  had  he  seen  his  beautiful  mother  so  beautiful.  He  did  not 
know  that  look,  nor  that  smile  on  her  mouth,  nor  that  clear  ring  in 
her  voice. 

Sometimes  he  added  something  to  what  she  was  telling,  and  said 
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it  with  such  deep  intelligence  that  she  was  quite  surprised  and 
frightened.  Now  he  guessed  her  words  before  she  uttered  them. 
Then  he  knew  something  which  she  had  never  suspected. 

Secretly,  her  fear  increased  as  to  what  Cordt  could  have 
told  him. 

But  Finn  was  lost  in  his  delight. 

And,  fascinated  by  her  beauty  and  by  the  strange  things  which 
he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  by  the  deep  silence  of  the  room,  he 
forgot  that  the  seal  of  the  old  room  was  broken,  and  wished  to  play 
the  game  as  vividly  as  possible. 

He  drew  the  second  of  the  two  big  chairs  across  to  the  window 
and  made  her  sit  down,  and  sat  himself  beside  her : 

“  Now  you  are  not  my  mother,”  he  said.  ”  You  are  my  young 
bride.  I  have  brought  you  into  the  sanctuary  to-day,  and  now  1 
will  initiate  you  into  the  mysteries.” 

Fru  Adelheid  turned  very  pale  and  Finn  took  her  hand  penitently : 

“  Have  I  hurt  you,  mother?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  and  forced  herself  to  smile. 

Then  he  walked  into  the  room  again  and  rejoiced  at  all  this  and 
talked  about  it.  But  she  remained  sitting  with  knitted  brow. 

She  was  heavy  at  heart,  because  it  seemed  to  her,  all  at  once, 
that  she  was  not  his  mother,  as  they  sat  talking  here  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  house.  The  old  days  came  in  their  great  might; 
and  their  strong  memories  and  impressive  words  drowned  the  bells 
which  had  rung  her  into  another  world. 

It  was  the  echo  here,  in  the  old  room,  of  Cordt’s  words  and  .of  his 
love  ...  of  the  strong  faith  and  great  happiness  of  the  race  which 
had  sprouted  in  the  good  mould  of  tradition,  and  produced  flower 
after  flower  in  the  times  that  passed. 

Fru  Adelheid  thought — for  a  moment — that  it  would  have  been 
well  had  things  happened  as  Cordt  wished. 

But,  at  the  same  instant,  she  was  seized  by  a  thought  that 
suddenly  made  her  rebellious  and  young,  as  when  she  had  been 
here  last,  many  years  ago. 

She  thrust  her  chair  back  hard  and  looked  with  sparkling  eyes 
round  thfe  room  where  everything  and  every  memory  was  hostile 
to  her. 

She  looked  at  Finn,  who  was  standing  by  the  celestial  globe  and 
trying  to  set  it  going,  but  could  not,  because  the  spring  was  rusty 
and  refused  to  work. 

She  w'ondered,  when  the  time  came  for  Finn  to  take  a  wife  .  .  . 
would  he  try  to  revive  the  tradition  and  bring  her  here  and  sit  down 
with  her  in  the  old  chairs? 

Then  Finn’s  son  and  his  son  after  him  would  read  her  name, 
which  was  written  on  the  yellow  document  and  struck  out  again.  She 
would  be  like  one  of  those  who  were  branded  in  that  family.  .  .  . 
Legends  would  grow  about  her  love  of  going  out  and  her  hunt 
after  happiness  which  did  not  exist.  .  .  . 

”  Come  and  help  me,  mother,”  said  Finn. 
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She  went  over  and  pressed  hard  on  the  spring,  and  the  clockwork 
hummed. 

“  See  how  you  let  loose  the  magic,”  he  said. 

He  went  on  talking,  delighted  with  the  stars,  which  lit  up  and 
ran. 

“  Sit  down  here  by  me,  Finn.” 

She  waited  till  he  came  and  a  little  longer,  as  though  she  could 
not  find  the  words  she  wanted,  and  did  not  look  at  him  while  she 
spoke : 

”  Finn,”  she  said,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  drew 
it  back  immediately.  “Finn  .  .  .  once  .  .  .  many,  many  years 
ago,  I  was  alone,  one  evening,  in  the  old  room.  I  had  often  been 
here  before,  you  know  .  .  .  with  father.  And  I  was  under  the 
power  of  the  old  room  and  never  happy.  I  was  young,  Finn,  and  it 
went  so  terribly  hard  with  my  longing  and  my  gladness.  I  could  not 
understand  that,  and  could  not  mitigate  it  or  get  over  it.  For  father 
belonged  to  the  room,  and  it  was  his  and  all  the  queer  things  in 
it,  and  they  were  all  against  me.  Every  time  I  came  to  the  door, 
my  heart  stopped  beating.  .  .  .  And  once  I  was  inside  ...  it  was 
...  it  was  as  if  my  own  words  were  taken  from  my  tongue  and 
others  put  in  their  place  for  me  to  speak  .  .  .  beautiful  words  and 
good  w’ords,  Finn,  but  not  mine.  But  then,  when  I  took  courage 
and  said  what  I  wanted  to  say,  it  sounded  as  if  I  was  defying  the  old 
room  and  father  and  God  Himself.  And  then  ...” 

Fru  Adelheid  felt  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  some¬ 
thing  great  and  fine  that  had  been  laid  in  her  hands.  She  looked 
round  as  if  she  were  afraid  that  there  was  someone  in  the  room,  or 
that  the  room  itself  would  rise  up  against  her  in  its  venerable  might. 

But  there  was  no  one,  and  it  was  silent. 

Then  she  turned  her  face  to  Finn  and  looked  at  him  and  said, 
gaily ; 

‘‘  But  that  evening,  Finn,  I  broke  the  spell  of  the  old  room. 
I  tore  the  veil  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  behind  it.  For  the  first  time,  I  breathed  freely  in  my  own 
home.  ’  ’ 

Fru  Adelheid  did  not  tell  how,  at  the  same  moment,  she  had  been 
overcome  by  terror  and  fled  from  the  room.  But  she  did  not  gain 
what  she  thought  by  her  lie.  For  Finn  looked  at  her  sorrowfully 
and  said : 

“  How  could  you  do  that,  mother?  How  could  you  find  it  in 
your  heart  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Are  you  also  under  the  spell?  ”  she  asked. 

There  was  in  her  tone  a  scorn  which  was  stronger  than  she 
intended  and  which  frightened  herself.  But  Finn  paid  no  attention 
to  it : 

”  The  old  room  no  longer  exists,”  he  said.  “It  is  nothing  more 
than  an  image,  a  monument  .  .  .  my  fancy,  which  father  humoured 
me  in.” 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  listened. 
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“  But,  had  I  lived  in  the  days  of  the  old  room,”  he  said,  ”  then 
it  would  certainly  have  captured  me  and  held  me  captive.” 

“Yes  .  .  .  you  have  been  talking  to  father,”  she  said,  softly. 
“Yes.” 

Then  he  lay  down  before  her,  with  his  cheek  on  her  hand,  as  he  so 
often  did : 

“Yes,”  he  repeated.  ‘‘And  .  .  .  mother  ...  I  love  you. 
You  are  so  pretty.  But  we  will  not  talk  about  the  old  room 
.  .  ever.  For  I  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful  .  .  .  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  strongest  thing  I  know  of.  .  .  .  But  it  hurts  me 
that  I  am  not  wholly  your  son  ...  or  father’s  either,  that  I  might 
[  devote  myself  to  one  of  you  in  sharing  your  strongest  feelings. 

And  I  cannot  talk  to  father  about  it  .  .  .  neither  can  we  two,  can  we  ?  ” 
Fru  Adelheid  did  not  answer  him,  but  stroked  his  hair  with  her 
hand.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  and  it  was  quite  silent  in  the  room. 

In  the  silence  she  became  herself  again.  The  many  moulded  years 
came  to  their  own  again,  and  the  bells  rang  monotonously  and  ever 
i  more  strongly  from  out  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  which  had  drowned 
them. 

She  marvelled  at  the  excitement  into  which  the  old  room  had 
=  thrown  her.  Quenche-d  was  the  love  which  had  made  her  its  mistress 

'  and  quenched  the  red  desire  which  made  it  too  narrow.  She 

!  thought  of  Cordt,  who  had  fought,  she  considered,  for  what  was  not 

^  worth  fighting  for.  Sorrowfully  she  looked  at  her  tall,  silent  boy, 

whose  weary  thoughts  kept  pace  so  well  with  her  own. 

I  She  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  the  light  faded  in  her  eyes. 

The  glow  of  the  old  room  withdrew  from  her  face,  her  words  became 
(  restful  as  her  thoughts. 

I.  Finn  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  see  this.  For  him,  too,  the  fairy¬ 
tale  was  over.  He  was  sitting  in  his  chair  again  with  bent  head  and 
his  hands  open  on  his  knees. 

And  without  their  doing  anything  or  thinking  of  it,  they  came 
in  their  usual  way  to  talk  together.  It  was  not  any  interchange 
of  thoughts  and  still  less  a  contest  of  opinions.  They  said  nearly 
the  same  thing  and,  wherever  the  thoughts  of  the  one  roamed,  he 
found  the  other’s.  Often  their  words  were  solemn,  but  never 
S  powerful.  Often  the  one  was  silent  and  agreed  with  the  other, 

i  Many  times  they  sat  long  without  saying  anything,  and  thought 

;  they  had  told  each  other  everything. 

‘‘  Look,”  said  Finn,  pointing  out  of  the  window.  ‘‘  How  hideous  ! 

A  hearse  came  trotting  across  the  square. 

He  moved  in  his  chair  and  said : 

‘‘  A  hearse  should  always  drive  at  a  foot’s  pace,  solemnly  and 
ceremoniously  .  .  .  always  ...  as  though  they  w’ere  only  driving 

the  horses  to  water.  And  soldiers  should  always  hold  themselves 

stiff  and  starched,  keeping  step  and  time,  even  when  they  are  taking 
their  shoes  to  the  cobbler’s.  Then  it  would  all  be  easier.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he  slowly  turned  his  face  towards 
her: 
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“  I  was  talking  about  it  to  father  the  other  day,”  he  said.  “i 
happened  to  say  something  of  the  kind. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  came  about.  But  he  laughed  and  said  I  | 
ought  to  write  an  article  about  it  or  form  a  society  for  preserving  " 
the  correct  pace  of  hearses.  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  smiled  and  laid  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  looked 
at  them.  L 

”  Then  he  suddenly  became  serious  and  came  up  to  me  and  laid  | 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders;  ‘  Hearses  ought  to  drive  fast,’  he  said,  I 
‘  gallop  ...  at  a  rousing  pace.  Away  with  the  dead,  Finn !  Let  | 
life  grow  green  and  blossom !  ’  ”  I 

“  Father  is  so  masterful,”  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

Finn  nodded.  | 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  Cordt.  They  often  did  so.  And 
they  were  always  eager  to  find  good  words  to  praise  him  in.  But 
under  the  words  there  lay  the  consciousness,  like  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  between  them,  that  he  was  made  of  a  coarser  clay  than  they. 

They  never  said  this ;  but  they  felt  a  sort  of  patronising  pity  for  I 
him,  such  as  one  feels  for  a  person  who  runs  and  runs,  when  it  is  r 
good  to  sit  still.  [ 

But,  when  they  talked  together,  Fru  Adelheid  knew  that  deep  in 
Finn’s  soul  there  lay  a  secret  yearning  towards  just  that  masterful 
side  in  his  father  which  frightened  him. 

It  was  so  weak,  only  a  pale  reflection  of  her  own  young  love,  a 
distant  echo  of  the  voice  which  had  stated  Cordt’s  case  in  her  outi 
heart  when  he  was  fighting  to  win  her. 

But  it  was  enough  to  hurt  her.  She  thought  she  only  had  her 
son  for  a  time.  She  traced  a  certain  disdain  in  the  intimacy  to  which 
he  admitted  her.  She  thought  there  was  something  in  him  which 
was  greater  than  what  he  gave  her,  and  which  was  Cordt’s  or  would 
become  so. 

And  she  realised  that  the  fight  for  Finn  would  become  tougher 
than  that  which  broke  the  seal  on  the  door  of  the  old  room.  P 

Finn  was  absorbed  in  what  had  filled  his  mind,  the  whole  day,  with  I 
light  and  colour.  Now,  he  w’as  thinking  of  his  mother’s  visit  to  the 
room  on  the  evening  when  she  had  broken  the  spell : 

‘‘  I  simply  cannot  understand  that  you  had  the  heart,”  he  said. 

She  knew  at  once  what  he  meant,  but  said  nothing. 

“  There  ought  to  be  some  law,  like  that  in  the  fairy-story,  where 
he  who  lifted  the  veil  had  to  die,”  he  said.  “  And  there  ought  to 
be  veils  upon  veils  .  .  .  veils  upon  veils.  .  .  .  Can  you  bear  to 
look  at  the  sun,  mother?  Women  ought  to  go  in  a  veil  and  never 
.  .  .  never  raise  it,  except  when  the  occasion  was  so  great  that 
everything  grew  great.  .  .  And  one  ought  not  to  see  the  people 
who  play.  ...” 

Fru  Adelheid  half  raised  herself  in  her  chair.  I 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  that,  on  that  evening,  she  was  punished  for  I 
her  presumption  with  the  greatest  terror  which  she  had  ever  I 
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experienced  in  her  life.  But  she  could  not.  Then  she  said,  quite 
gently  and  with  her  eyes  cast  over  the  square : 

“  And  suppose  there  were  sonae  one  who  could  not  .  .  .  suppose 
the  veil  stifled  one.  ...” 

Finn  looked  out  into  space  like  her:  “Veils  upon  veils.  .  .  . 
Veils  over  the  dead,”  he  said. 

Fru  Adelheid  sighed  and  said  nothing. 

“Then  one  could  live,”  said  Finn. 

Chapter  III. 

From  that  day  onward,  Finn  only  left  the  old  room  when  obliged. 

The  spring  had  opened  the  fountain  before  the  house,  and  he  was 
happy  at  its  rippling,  which  never  began  and  never  stopped.  The 
red  flowers  were  put  out  on  the  balcony:  when  the  wind  blew,  their 
I  petals  fluttered  right  over  into  the  basin  of  the  fountain  and  rocked 
upon  the  water.  He  followed  their  dance  through  the  air  and 
wondered  if  they  would  reach  their  goal. 

His  best  time  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  square  shone  with  a 
thousand  lights. 

He  loved  the  dying  day. 

He  knew  every  light  that  w^ent  out,  every  sound  as  it  stopped. 
And  he  liked  the  sound  best  when  it  stopped  and  the  light  when  it 
went  out.  He  thought  that  the  people  who  moved  down  below, 
disguised  in  the  darkness,  were  of  another  kind  or  better  than  those 
whom  the  sun  shone  upon.  He  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  than 
with  the  others ;  but  he  liked  them  better. 

Then,  when  night  came  and  the  rippling  of  the  fountain  sang 
louder  and  louder  through  the  silence  and  cries  sounded  below, 
no  one  knowing  what  they  were,  and  solitary  steps  were  heard,  that 
approached  and  retreated  again,  then  he  lit  the  candles  on  the 
mantelpiece  and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  old  chairs,  there  where  the 
owners  of  the  house  and  their  wives  had  sat  when  the  house  slept 
and  they  had  something  to  say  to  each  other. 

He  looked  round  the  room,  where  the  things  sang  in  every  dark 
comer,  and  simply  could  not  conceive  that  he  had  not  known  the 
old  room  before. 

He  was  more  at  home  here  than  anywhere  else:  here,  where  he 
was  outside  the  world,  which  worried  him,  because  it  demanded 
that  of  him  which  he  had  not;  here,  where  every  spot  and  every 
object  told  how  all  had  been  said  and  done  and  accomplished  in 
the  old  days,  so  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  listen 
wonderingly  and  rejoice  at  its  beauty  and  strangeness. 

Then  he  fell  a-dreaming  and  remained  sitting  till  the  lights  went 
:  out. 

“He  does  not  sleep  enough,”  said  Fru  Adelheid,  anxiously. 

Cordt  crossed  the  floor  with  the  same  thought  in  his  mind.  Then 
he  stopped  where  she  was  sitting  and  looked  at  her : 

“I  wonder,  is  he  ever  awake,  Adelheid?  ”  he  said, 
t  By  day,  Finn  generally  sat  at  the  window  and  stared  out,  idly 
and  silently,  with  his  hands  open  on  his  knees. 
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Often,  when  Cordt  was  crossing  the  square,  he  thought  that  he 
could  see  Finn’s  old  face  behind  the  window-panes.  He  would  stop  i 
and  nod  and  beckon  to  him.  f 

But  Finn  never  saw  him.  For  he  saw  nothing  positively.  t 

And  Cordt  went  on  ...  in  and  out  .  .  .  constantly  longing  to 
see  the  strong  air  of  the  old  room  colour  his  son’s  cheeks  and  rouse 
his  will  .  .  .  constantly  trusting  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  would 
happen. 

He  never  went  up  there  since  the  day  when  he  and  his  old  servant  I 
had  arranged  the  room  as  it  used  to  be.  I 

And  Finn  was  glad  of  this.  He  was  so  afraid  lest  that  should  I 
happen  that  a  lon^  time  passed  before  he  could  suppress  his  terror  I- 
when  he  heard  any  one  coming.  And,  even  when  he  had  recovered 
his  composure,  he  knew  that  it  would  happen  some  time,  and  that 
the  day  of  its  happening  would  be  a  gloomy  one.  1 

For  he  well  understood  the  eternal  loving  question  in  Cordt’e  j 
eyes,  and  it  hurt  him  and  frightened  him.  He  dreaded  the  yearning  I 
in  his  affection,  which  was  greater  than  a  father’s.  It  was  like  I 
that  of  a  sovereign  for  the  heir  who  is  to  occupy  the  throne  after  * 
him.  I 

And  Finn  could  not  take  the  reins  of  empire  in  his  slack  hands  I 
nor  bear  the  pressure  of  the  crown  upon  his  head,  which  ached  at  the  fl 
mere  thought  of  it.  ' 

But  Fru  Adelheid  often  came,  and  they  two  were  comfortable 
up  there  in  the  old  room.  I 

She  came  with  no  yearning;  and,  if  she  was  doubtful  and  restless,  f 
as  she  often  was,  since  Finn  had  moved  up  into  the  old  room,  then  ' 
she  would  be  quite  silent  when  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

Silent  like  Finn  .  .  .  and  like  the  big  chairs  and  the  jar  with  | 
the  man  writhing  through  thorns  .  .  .  silent  like  the  spinning-wheel, 
which  had  whirred  merrily  every  evening  for  many  a  good  year,  and  i 
stood  as  it  was  with  thread  upon  its  spindle.  ' 

He  looked  at  her  and  smiled  and  nodded,  when  she  spoke.  He  | 
himself  talked  ...  for  long  at  a  time  and  then  stopped,  without  L 
its  making  any  difference,  and  listened  to  the  rippling  of  the  fountain  | 
and  the  voices  in  the  old  room,  which  always  talked  to  him  and  I 
plainest  when  Fru  Adelheid  was  with  him. 

He  told  her  that,  when  she  came,  the  room  was  no  longer  his  own. 
For  then  he  felt  like  a  stranger,  a  man  of  another  period,  who 
should  suddenly  find  himself  in  an  cld  ruined  castle,  full  of  marvellous 
dangers  and  adventures,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  last  of  those 
who  had  lived  the  castle’s  rich,  wonderful  life. 

Once,  he  spoke  her  name  aloud  just  as  she  was  entering  at  the  j 
door.  It  was  dark  in  the  room  and  his  voice  and  figure  were  so  like  ^ 
Cordt’s  that  she  grew  pale  and  frightened.  But  he  did  not  see  this,  , 
and  she  forced  a  laugh  and  soon  forgot  it. 

And,  gradually,  the  wonderful  solemnity  of  the  old  room  retreated  ^ 
into  the  background,  when  they  were  both  there,  for  they  spent 
more  and  more  of  their  time  there,  and  at  last  simply  did  not  think 
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they  were  together,  except  there.  But  Finn  was  always  able  to 
summon  it  up  whenever  he  wished. 

They  used  to  read  together. 

And  that  happened  in  this  way,  because  one  of  them  found  a  book, 
a  treasure  of  silence  and  singing,  the  only  sort  that  they  were  equal 
to,  and  read  it  and  gave  it  to  the  other,  who  then  read  it  while 
they  were  together. 

They  found  most  of  the  books  in  foreign  languages,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  no  end  of  them.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  language 
was  foreign  made  the  book  dearer  to  them,  because  it  carried  them 
farther  afield. 

When  they  had  read  one  of  these  books,  they  lived  in  it  for  a  time 

.  .  not  in  its  action,  among  its  characters,  for  there  was  no  action 
and  no  characters,  but  in  its  music.  They  tuned  their  thoughts  and 
words  in  its  key. 

Then  they  felt  as  if  they  had  passed  through  some  experience  or  as 
if  they  were  travelling. 

“The  artist  lives,”  said  Finn.  “He  makes  the  sky  blue  and 
grey  for  himself  ...  for  himself  and  for  us  all.  He  wipes  every¬ 
thing  out  with  his  hand  and  builds  it  up  again  .  .  .  greater,  ever 
greater.  He  is  the  master.  He  is  God.” 

One  day,  he  asked  Fru  Adelheid  to  sing. 

She  had  not  sung  for  many  years,  except  in  church,  and  was 
surprised  at  his  request:  “  I  have  given  up  singing,  Finn.” 

He  lay  down  before  her  and  looked  up  smiling  into  her  face :  “  I 
can  remember  so  well  when  you  used  to  sing,”  he  said.  “  You 
often  sang  to  me  when  I  was  boy.  But  one  occasion  .  .  .•  one 
occasion  I  remember  in  particular.  There  were  many  visitors  and 
I,  of  course,  had  long  been  in  bed,  but  I  was  not  asleep.  For  old 
Marie  had  promised  to  take  me  down  to  the  dining-room  when  the 
people  had  got  up  from  dinner  and  you  were  to  sing.  She  told  me 
that,  when  there  was  company  and  all  the  candles  were  lighted  and 
you  were  prettiest  and  brightest,  then  you  sang  a  thousand  times 
more  beautifully  than  usual.” 

She  took  her  eyes  from  his  face  and  laid  her  head  back  in  her  chair. 

“I  kept  awake  till  she  came,  and  it  lasted  long.  But  then  I 
heard  you  and  also  saw  you  for  a  moment  through  the  door.  ’  ’ 
j  “  And  was  it  so  nice?  ” 

“I  don’t  remember,”  he  said.  “But  I  remember  the  many 
faces  ...  I  should  know  them  again  if  I  saw  them  now,  I  think. 
And  best  of  all  I  remember  father’s.” 

Fru  Adelheid  rose : 

“  What  shall  I  sing?  ”  she  asked. 

He  laughed  wdth  content,  went  to  the  spinet  and  opened  it.  Then 
*  he  took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  music : 

“Look  what  I  have  found,”  he  said.  “This  was  sung  by  the 
one  who  put  the  spinet  here.  Look,  here  is  her  name :  she  herself 
wrote  both  the  words  and  the  music.  .  .  .  See  how  pale  the  writing 
is  .  .  .  and  how  distinct.” 
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Fru  Adelheid  stood  with  the  old,  yellow  sheet  in  her  hand.  She 
hummed  the  tune  and  struck  the  keys. 

Then  she  sat  down  to  the  spinet  and  sang: 

Day  is  passing,  dearest  maiden  : 

Ere  thou  knowest,  comes  the  night; 

Warning  winds,  with  fragrance  laden, 

Bring  cool  air  and  colder  light. 

We  must  part :  time  hastens  so  ! 

Day  is  passing,  dew  is  falling. 

Hark  !  Thy  mother’s  voice  is  calling  : 

Dearest  maiden,  I  must  go. 

Part  we  must,  dear  maid,  in  sorrow ! 

Day  is  surely  doomed  to  die. 

Ah,  but  we  shall  find  to-morfow 
Countless  joys  we  let  go  by. 

Countless  w’ords  we  uttered  not. 

Hours  we  robbed  of  wasted  chances. 

Eyes  we  baulked  of  mutual  glances. 

Countless  kisses  we  forgot. 

Happy  smiles  will  haunt  thee  dreaming 
On  a  couch  of  virgin  white; 

In  my  brain  thy  picture  gleaming, 

I  shall  hasten  through  the  night. 

I.et  the  crimson  sun  depart! 

Brighter  sunshine  in  thy  face  is,  5 

Sunshine  of  remembered  places,  i 

Love’s  own  sunshine  in  thy  heart. 

She  remained  sitting  a  while  with  the  old  music-sheet  in  her  [ 
hand.  Then  Finn  said :  [ 

“  She  used  to  sing  that.  Do  you  know  if  she  was  happy, 
mother?  ” 

“  She  was  often  sad,”  said  Fru  Adelheid.  ”  And,  when  she  was 
sad,  she  sang.” 

She  putd,own  the  sheet  and  took  up  the  first  music-book  that  came  j 
to  hand,  but  threw  it  aside,  as  though  it  had  burnt  her  fingers. 

It  was  the  Lenore  songs,  which  she  had  sung  to  Cordt.  1 

She  rose  and  went  back  to  her  place  beside  Finn.  Then  she  sprang 
up  and  stood  with  her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast  and  sat  down 
again  and  stared  with  great  eyes  through  the  window. 

”  Finn  ...  if  I  sang  it  to  you  .  .  .  would  you  recognise  the 
.  .  .  the  song  you  heard  when  Marie  carried  you  down  .  .  .?”  | 

He  woke  from  his  dream  and  looked  at  her  in  surprise : 

“  The  song  ...  no  ...  I  should  not.  Why,  do  you  remember 
it?  ” 

”  No,”  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

They  long  sat  silent.  Twilight  fell  and  it  grew  dark  in  the  room. 

“  Mother,”  said  Finn,  “  what  are  women  like?  ” 

She  turned  her  face  slowly  towards  him.  He  did  not  look  at  her. 
His  eyes  were  far  away  and  she  realised  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
question  or  did  not  know  that  he  had  pub  it. 
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Chapter  IV, 

Fbu  Adelheid  stood  in  her  wraps  at  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  horses  were  stamping  in  the  porch  below ;  the  footman  stood  by 
the  carriage  door  and  waited. 

They  were  going  to  the  station  to  fetch  Finn. 

He  had  been  abroad  the  whole  summer. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  away  by  himself  and  he  had 
not  enjoyed  himself  abroad.  From  Florence,  Spain  and  Paris  he 
had  written  to  ask  if  he  might  not  come  home.  But  Cordt  was 
resolved  that  he  should  remain  away  for  the  time  agreed  upon. 

He  wrote  oftenest  to  Fru  Adelheid  .  .  .  and  stupidly  and 
awkwardly,  because  he  knew  that  his  father  would  read  the  letters. 
Cordt  noticed  this,  but  said  nothing.  He  hurried  through  the  letters 
as  though  he  were  looking  for  something  positive  and  put  them  down 
with  a  face  as  though  he  had  not  found  it. 

He  always  gave  Fru  Adelheid  the  letters  he  received,  although 
she  never  asked  for  them. 

Fru  Adelheid  looked  impatiently  at  her  w'atch.  She  sat  down, 
closed  her  eyes  and  pressed  her  foi-ehead  against  the  pane. 

She  thought  how  empty  the  house  had  been  during  the  summer. 

Cordt  had  not  said  a  word  about  the  old  room,  but,  from  the  day 
when  Finn  had  moved  up  there,  things  had  altered  between  him 
and  her.  Something  had  happened  .  .  .  something  indefinite  and 
nameless,  but  none  the  less  fateful  on  that  account. 

And,  while  Finn  was  abroad,  it  had  grown  uj)  between  them  .  .  . 
without  their  doing  anything  to  further  or  prevent  it.  Neither  of 
them  thought  about  it.  Both  led  their  own  lives  and  drifted  farther 
apart  in  their  yearning  for  their  quiet  child.  The  day  was  long 
for  them,  their  rooms  were  cold. 

But  inside  her  was  a  growing  anxiety  for  Cordt,  who  became  ever 
more  silent  and  wore  such  a  melancholy  look  in  his  eyes. 

A  door  opened  and  she  sprang  up  : 

“We  shall  be  late,  Cordt.” 

“Not  at  all,”  he  said,  calmly.  “You  ordered  the  caniage  too 
early.” 

“  Let  us  go,  Cordt.  We  may  just  as  well  wait  there  as  here.” 

Cordt  sat  down  with  his  hat  on  his  knee  and  looked  at  her.  She 
stood  with  bent  head  and  buttoned  her  gloves. 

“  Sit  down  for  a  moment,”  he  said,  and  pushed  a  chair  towards 
her. 

“  Do  you  want  to  .  .  .  want  to  talk  to  me?  ” 

”  Sit  down,  Adelheid,”  he  said,  impatiently.  “  Sit  down  for  a 
moment.  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  leant  against  the  chair  and  remained  standing. 

“It  is  long  since  we  talked  together,  Adelheid  .  .  .  many,  many 
years.  Do  you  know  that  ?  ’  ’ 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders ; 

“  Very  likely,”  she  said,  and  made  her  voice  as  firm  as  she  could. 
“We  have  peace  now,  you  see.” 
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Cordt  nodded.  He  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  his  hat  and 
looked  out  of  the  window:  “  Yes  .  .  .  yes,  no  doubt.  We  are  old, 
Adelheid.  As  old  as  can  be.” 

‘  ‘  Is  that  what  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  ?  ’  ’ 

“  I  am  afraid  for  Finn,”  said  Cordt.  “  He  will  come  home  as 
pale  as  when  he  went  away,  a  poor  dreamer  by  the  grace  of  God. 
To-morrow,  he  will  be  sitting  up  there  and  staring  out  at  the  life  he 
dare  not  live.” 

”  Yes  .  .  .  why  should  he  be  up  in  the  old  room?  ” 

“  It  was  he  who  asked  me,”  said  Cordt,  calmly.  “  I  could  not 
deny  him  his  inheritance.  He  has  the  right  to  know  the  ground  he 
sprang  from.” 

“  And  what  then?  Do  you  think  you  can  bring  the  dead  days  to 
life  again?  ” 

”  No,”  he  said.  “  I  don't  think  that.  I  don’t  want  that.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  little.  She  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  his 
face.  Then  he  said: 

“  Finn  can  build  himself  a  new  house,  if  he  likes.  Or  he  can 
refurnish  his  ancestral  halls.  And  put  in  plate-glass  windows  and 
wide  staircases  and  anything  that  suits  him  and  his  period.  But  he 
must  know  and  be  thankful  that  the  walls  are  strong  and  the  towers 
tall.” 

Fru  Adelheid  pushed  back  the  chair  she  wms  leaning  against: 

”  There  does  not  appear  to  be  room  for  a  mother  in  your  arrange¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

Her  voice  trembled,  her  eyes  were  large  and  angry.  But  Cordt 
rose  and  looked  as  calm  as  before : 

“  You  w'ent  out  of  it,  Adelheid.  You  did  not  wish  to  be  there.” 

She  made  no  reply.  She  understood  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
consult  her,  to  ask  her  for  her  help  .  .  .  did  not  even  w'ant  it. 

“  Adelheid  .  .  .  now  that  Finn  is  coming  ...” 

“  Yes?  .  .  .” 

“  I  am  afraid  for  him.  Adelheid.  And  I  w’ould  ask  you  to  be  on 
your  guard  and  do  him  no  harm.  I  believe  that  sometimes  you 
smother  his  poor,  dejected  spirit.  The  peace  which  you  have  gained 
may  be  good  in  itself  and  good  for  you  .  .  .  but  he  is  young,  you 
must  remember.  He  is  only  at  the  start  of  life,  he  has  no  need  for 
peace  and  resignation.  What  is  a  boon  to  you  is  death  to  him, 
perhaps.  ...” 

She  took  a  step  forward  and  raised  her  face  close  up  to  his : 

“  Now  it  has  come  to  this,  Cordt,  that  you  think  I  am  your 
enemy  for  Finn’s  sake.” 

“  You  may  become  so,”  he  said. 

“  You  will  drive  me  to  it,  Cordt.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  tight  w'hen  she  tried  to  draw  it  away : 

”  No,”  he  said.  “  No,  Adelheid.  I  only  want  to  warn  you.” 
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Chapter  V. 

The  balcony-door  was  standing  open,  because  they  ha<d  forgotten 
to  close  it.  But  the  weather  was  mild  and  there  was  hardly  any 
wind.  Now  and  again,  a  yellow  leaf  fell  somewhere  or  other  from 
the  baluster.  It  began  to  grow  dusk. 

Fru  Adelheid  sat  with  her  head  in  her  hands  and  stared  out  before 
her. 

Cordt’s  words  kept  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  did  not  think  either 
that  Finn  was  as  he  used  to  be.  He  was  restless,  could  not  sit 
still,  talked  more  than  usual. 

“  Wherever  I  went,  I  found  the  fountain  outside,”  he  said.  ”  It 
followed  me  throughout  my  journey.  There  was  not  a  rushing  noise 
so  strong  but  the  fountain  sounded  through  it  nor  a  night  so  still 
but  it  came  rippling  and  sang  me  home  again  to  the  old  room.  I 
wonder  if  one  of  the  owners  of  this  house  set  it  up?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Finn.  “  That  must  be  it.  1  am  sure  of  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  one  who  built  the  house.  You  see,  it  fornis  part  and 
parcel  of  the  old  room  ...  it  sums  it  all  up.  If  there  was  nothing 
else  but  the  fountain,  it  would  all  be  here  just  the  same.  I  must 
ask  father.  ’  ’ 

She  shivered  with  cold,  and  Finn  shut  the  door: 

‘‘  We  are  chilly  people,”  he  said.  “  Both  of  us.  We  are  not  like 
father.  He  laughed  at  me  yesterday,  when  I  came  down  to  his  room 
to  say  good-moming  and  wanted  to  shut  the  window.  ‘  Dpn’t, 
Finn,’  he  said.  ‘The  autumn  air  is  bracing  and  healthy,  it  makes 
one  young  again  ...  sit  in  the  draught  and  don’t  be  afraid,  old 
man  that  you  are!  ’  ” 

‘‘Yes,  father  is  strong.” 

Finn  looked  at  her  stealthily. 

He  had  soon  understood  that  his  parents  had  drifted  apart,  while 
he  was  abroad,  and  he  suffered  in  consequence.  He  was  as  kind  and 
affectionate  to  his  mother  as  ever;  but  his  thoughts  were  constantly 
returning  to  Cordt,  whatever  they  might  be  talking  of : 

‘‘  Father  is  so  sad,”  he  said. 

‘‘  I  haven’t  noticed  it:” 

She  coloured,  after  saying  this.  But  Finn  was  not  looking  at  her, 
scarcely  heard  her  reply : 

‘‘  It  was  strange,  mother  .  .  .  out  there,  on  my  journey,  ever 
so  many  times  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  came  upon  father.  Wherever 
I  went,  I  would  suddenly  hear  his  voice  .  .  .  then  he  would  be  close 
to  me.  I  walked  with  him,  regulated  my  step  by  his,  and  talked 
to  him.” 

He  laid  his  head  back  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes : 

‘‘  Often  it  was  as  if  he  had  been  where  I  came  and  prepared  every¬ 
thing  for  me,  so  that  I  saw  him  in  every  comer.  Sometimes  I  felt 
that  I  must  put  off  my  departure  until  he  came.” 
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“  And  did  he  come?  ” 

“  Always.  Wasn’t  that  strange?  ” 

“  Yes.  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  thought  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  different  from 
ordinary.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  as  he  was  used  to  do  ...  his 
thoughts  were  not  with  her. 

“  Where  were  you  and  father  to-day?  ”  she  asked. 

“We  went  out  into  the  woods  ...  a  long  way  out.  Father  was 
silent,  but  not  so  bored  as  at  home.  It  was  so  lovely  out  there  .  .  . 
and  so  strange.  One  could  hardly  see  a  thing  ...  for  the  leaves 
falling.  ’  ’ 

“  Yes,’’  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

Then  she  bent  over  him  to  look  into  his  face,  which  had  grown 
thinner  and  paler  during  the  time  that  he  was  away : 

“Finn,’’  she  said,  “was  I  not  with  you  .  .  .  out  there  .  .  . 
when  you  were  travelling?  ’’ 

Finn  smiled  and  nodded  his  head : 

“  You  came  in  your  letters,’’  he  said.  “  That  father  never  dul. 
But  you  were  mostly  here  at  home,  where  I  was  longing  to  be.’’ 

She  thought  it  was  strange  that  he  did  not  take  her  hand  when 
he  said  that. 

And,  suddenly,  she  became  conscious  that  she  was  sitting  in  teiTor 
lest  he  should  slip  away  from  her. 

What  had  she  to  hold  him  with,  if  anything  seized  him  that  was 
stronger  than  their  still  life  in  these  hours  .  .  .  what  had  she,  if  he 
went  .  .  .  ? 

It  seemed  to  her  as  though  Cordt  stood  in  the  room  and  beckoned 
him  out  into  the  yellow  woods,  where  the  air  was  so  bracing  and 
good.  And  Finn  leapt  up  with  a  joyful  cry  .  .  .  they  went  away 
.  .  .  and  never  looked  back.  .  .  . 

She  felt  that  Cordt  was  stronger  than  she  and  hated  him  for  it. 
She  sought  for  a  weapon  to  defend  herself.  She  wished  that  Finn, 
w'ho  loved  her,  would  lie  down  before  her,  as  he  so  often  used  to  do, 
with  his  cheek  against  her  hand.  And  she  knew  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  it. 

She  felt  so  wretched  and  so  lonely  that  she  grew  frightened  and 
called  upon  her  old  longing  for  the  red  happiness  ...  if  only  it 
would  come  and  take  her.  Then  she  would  have  something  to  set 
against  him  who  had  everything.  .  .  . 

“  Sing  to  me,  mother,’’  said  Finn. 

“  Yes,’’  she  said. 

She  crossed  the  room  with  a  stronger  step  than  usual.  Her  cheek 
was  red  and  her  eyes-  glowed.  She  took  hold  of  the  instrument 
with  firm  hands,  when  she  opened  it.  Finn  noticed  this  and  looked 
at  her  in  surprise ;  but  it  was  not  light  enough  for  him  to  make 
out  her  face. 
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Lov’st  thou  the  peasant  in  his  cosy  cottage-nook? 

Thou  shalt  share  bed  and  board  with  him,  eating  and  sleeping; 

Thou  shalt  tranquilly  brew  and  merrily  cook; 

Dusty  wheel,  rusty  needle  thy  care  shall  not  brook; 

Thou  shalt  bless  sun  and  rain  in  God’s  keeping. 

But  she  that  loves  none  shall  go  weeping ! 

Lov’st  thou  the  poet  with  harp  all  of  gold? 

Thou  shalt  list  to  his  song  o’er  the  loud  strings  sweeping. 

Thou  shalt  meet  him,  where  flowrets  peep  from  the  wold ; 

By  thy  smiles  shall  his  going  and  coming  be  told, 

His  mind  in  thy  joyfulness  steeping. 

But  she  that  loves  none  shall  go  weeping ! 

Lov'st  thou  the  lordling,  who  hunts  in  the  grove 

Thou  F  -'t  sue  to  thy  mother  and  fly  from  her  keeping; 

Thou  shalt  give  him  thy  lips  and  give  him  thy  love ; 

Thou  shalt  take,  as  he  flings  horse  or  hound  from  above. 

Blows,  fame  and  food  flung  to  thee  creeping. 

But  she  that  loves  none  shall  go  weeping ! 

Fru  Adelheid  remained  sitting  with  bowed  head. 

The  song  had  broken  her  pride.  She  trembled  over  all  her  body 
and  great  tears  fell  upon  her  hands.  She  had  conjured  up  spirits 
which  she  could  not  lay;  she  felt  more  powerless  and  small  than 
she  had  ever  felt  before. 

She  began  to  think  of  Finn  and  looked  round  in  alarm.  But 
he  could  not  see  her  and  she  wept  silently.  She  laid  her  forehead 
against  the  spinet  .  .  .  then  her  hand  fell  upon  the  keyboard  and 
she  started  and  rose  from  her  seat. 

“That  was  a  strange  song,’’  said  Finn. 

It  was  so  still  in  the  room  that  she  could  not  bear  it. 

“I  have  not  sung  it  for  many  years,’’  she  said.  “In  the  old 
days,  I  used  to  sing  it  often.’’ 

“  What  was  father  like  when  you  met  him?  ’’  asked  Finn. 

She  stood  with  her  back  to  him  and  turned  the  pages  of  the  music 
with  trembling  hands. 

“  Was  he  as  handsome  as  now?  ’’ 

“Yes  ...  no  ...  I  don’t  know  if  he  was  handsome.’’ 

Finn  listened. 

“  He  was  ...  he  was  charming.’’ 

“  That  he  was  .  .  .  that  he  was,’’  he  said,  and  clapped  his  hands 
like  a  child  who  is  delighted  with  a  story.  “  And  then  he  was  so 
masterful  .  .  .  was  he  not  ?  .  .  .  So  that  one  was  bound  to  follow 
him.’’ 

“  Yes,’’  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

“  Father  was  a  king,’’  said  Finn. 

Her  heart  throbbed,  she  listened  with  all  her  senses.  She  felt 
that  Finn  was  somewhere  close  to  her  and  accomplishing  something 
that  would  destroy  her.  And  she  could  not  turn  round,  could  not 
go  to  him  and  beg  him  to  desist. 

“  I  could  wish  I  had  a  brother,’’  said  Finn.’’ 

“Do  you  feel  lonely?  ’’ 

“  No  .  .  .  no,  it  is  not  that.  But  then  he  should  have  the 
kingdom.” 
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Chapter  VI.  I 

At  that  time,  Finn  made  a  friend  whom  he  had  not  chosen  or  wanted 
for  himself,  but  whom  Cordt  gave  him  in  his  anxiety,  because  he 
thought  he  could  never  get  anyone  better. 

His  name  was  Hans,  and  they  had  known  each  other  since  they 
were  children.  He  was  a  year  older  than  Finn,  not  quite  so  tall,  i 

but  more  powerfully  developed,  with  bright  hair  and  eyes  and  d's-  | 

position. 

His  father  was  a  little  man  who  sat  among  the  people  in  the 
counting-house,  where  his  father  had  sat  before  him.  He  and  his  I 

little  wife  had  no  luck  in  life  save  their  son.  But  at  times  they  ' 

trembled  for  his  future  because  his  ideas  were  so  pronounced  and 
took  so  wide  a  range.  1 

For,  even  as  he  was  taller  than  his  father,  so  he  would  not  be  j: 
content  with  his  measure  in  anything. 

Above  all,  he  did  not  want  to  sit  in  the  counting-house,  but  to  go  | 
out  in  the  world,  big  as  it  was.  And,  from  the  time  when  he  was  i 
a  little  boy,  he  had  believed  that  it  was  bigger  than  they  told  him. 

Now  that  he  had  grown  up  and  become  conscious  of  his  need  and 
his  powers,  and  could  not  get  anywhere,  he  went  fearlessly  to  the 
master  of  the  house  and  told  him  how  the  matter  stood.  I 

Cordt  liked  him  and  w'anted  to  keep  him  for  his  house,  but  soon 
saw  that  he  had  nothing  that  could  tempt  him.  He  asked  him  what 
he  would  like  to  be,  and  it  appeared  that  Hans  wanted  to  be  an 
engineer.  ■ 

Cordt  looked  at  him  and  thought  that  his  glance  could  blast  rocks.  E 
Then  he  promised  his  assistance  and  remained  sitting  in  deep 
thought,  while  Hans  went  down  the  stairs  singing.  ^ 

Time  passed.  He  advanced  along  his  road,  and  both  he  and  the  ’ 

others  could  see  that  he  was  fully  keeping  pace  with  his  dreams. 

Cordt  did  not  lose  sight  of  him,  and  was  pleased  when  he  called.  P 
But  Fru  Adelheid  did  not  like  him,  because  he  talked  so  loud  and 
had  such  a  heavy  tread.  ■ 

One  evening,  Cordt  stood  in  Hans’  room  and  talked  to  him  as  he  I 
had  never  talked  to  anyone :  b 

“  I  am  your  father’s  employer,”  he  said,  ”  and  my  father  was  | 

your  grandfather’s.  My  son  will  never  be  yours.  For  you  mean  j 

to  make  your  own  way  and  be  your  own  master.  You  would  have  I 

done  that  even  if  no  one  had  lent  you  a  helping  hand.  That  is  L 

true.  But  then  you  would  have  become  bitter,  perhaps,  and  dis-  F 
trustful  and  narrow-minded  in  the  use  of  your  strength.  From  this  , 
I  delivered  you.  To-day,  I  come  to  ask  for  a  return.”  r 

Hans  had  taken  the  hand  which  he  put  out  to  him  and  stood  ill 
at  ease,  without  understanding.  And  Cordt  sat  down  wearily  and  I 
sat  long  without  speaking  further.  I 

At  last,  he  woke  from  his  thoughts  and  looked  at  the  young  man,  L 
who  could  not  interpret  his  glance,  but  was  moved  by  it:  I 

”  I  do  not  wish  that  you  were  my  son,”  he  said.  ”  I  have  a  son  ' 
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and  he  is  a  good  lad,  and  I  love  him.  He  has  not  your  strength  of 
character,  but  he  does  not  need  it.  His  path  was  smoothed  and 
shaded  from  the  day  when  he  was  bom  and  grew  up.  But  he  can 
give  you  many  things  which  you  have  not.” 

He  listened  to  his  own  words,  to  the  way  in  which  they  kept  on 
shaping  themselves  into  an  apology  for  Finn,  a  prayer  for  forbearance 
towards  him.  He  suffered  at  this,  and  Hans,  who  saw  his  distress, 
felt,  without  understanding,  that  something  important  and  tragic 
was  taking  place  in  this  great  house,  where  he  and  his  had  earned 
their  living. 

‘‘  Will  you  try  if  you  can  be  his  friend?  ” 

Hans  was  quite  willing. 

Cordt  looked  at  him  and  gauged  his  strength.  He  looked  round  in 
the  little  low-ceilinged  room  which  contained  nothing  but  what 
served  Hans  in  his  work.  He  looked  out  of  the  window,  where  the 
roofs  intersected  one  another,  dirty  and  grey  against  the  sky ;  smoke 
rose  from  hundreds  of  chimneys,  the  noise  of  the  courtyard  and  the 
street  filled  the  room,  the  window  wns  broken  and  pasted  up  with 
paper. 

Then  he  again  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  man  who  sat  in  these 
mean  surroundings  and  grew  up  strong.  And  Cordt  knew  that  he 
was  not  standing  here  as  his  benefactor  and  his  father’s  employer, 
who  was  opening  his  rich  house  to  him.  He  stood  here  as  one  who 
could  beg,  and  nothing  more. 

”  You  know,  you  used  to  play  together  as  children,”  he  said. 

And,  when  he  had  said  that,  he  was  overcome  with  emotion, 
because  he  remembered  that  Finn  had  never  played.  Hans  thought 
the  same  thing,  but  could  not  find  the  words  that  should  be  spoken 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  silence  became  heavy  and  painful  to  both 
of  them. 

To  say  something  at  all  costs,  Hans  asked  if  Finn  was  ill. 

Then  Cordt  understood  that  Hans  must  long  since  have  pronounced 
his  judgment  on  the  pale,  silent  heir  of  the  house,  and  that  the 
judgment  could  not  be  good. 

He  rose,  tired  of  seeking  for  guarded  phrases.  He  laid  his  hands 
on  Hans’  shoulders  and  looked  at  him  in  such  a  way  that  Hans 
never  forgot  it : 

”  Do  you  be  David;”  he  said.  ”  Come  to  us  with  your  harp.  And 
come  of  your  own  accord  and  come  when  we  send  for  you.” 

Chapter  VII. 

The  first  thing  was  that  Finn  had  his  former  room  arranged  so  that 
he  and  Hans  could  be  there  when  Hans  came  to  see  him. 

There  was  nothing  said  about  it.  For  it  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  no  stranger  should  set  foot  in  the  old  room.  But 
Cordt  at  once  thought  that  his  hope  in  Hans  was  shattered. 

Sometimes  Finn  was  glad  of  his  presence. 

They  could  never  talk  together. 
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Hans’  thoughts  were  constantly  at  work  on  plans  and  difficulties, 
the  least  of  which  seemed  quite  unsurmountable  to  Finn,  and  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  as  to  what  passed  in  his  friend’s  brain.  He 
talked  to  all  men  alike,  and  his  words  were  all  questions  or  answers 
or  opinions. 

So  it  was  Hans  who  spoke  and,  wholly  taken  up  with  himself 
as  he  was,  he  seldom  noticed  that  Finn  fell  a*dreaming. 

When  Finn  could  get  him  to  set  to  work  on  some  calculation  or 
other,  he  himself  sat  delighted  and  watched  Hans  while  he  struggled 
with  figures  and  drawings. 

He  was  amused  at  Hans’  wrinkled  forehead,  his  eager,  impatient 
movements.  And  he  waited  expectantly,  like  one  sitting  on  a  race- 
ground,  or  wherever  else  men  are  engaged  in  contest,  for  the  shout 
with  which  the  engineer  would  fling  aside  the  pencil  when  the 
problem  was  solved. 

Then  Finn’s  face  beamed  with  delight.  He  was  as  pleased  as  if  it 
had  been  himself  that  had  gained  the  triumph,  and  he  had  no  notion 
what  sort  of  triumph  it  was  nor  what  it  was  worth. 

But  sometimes  and  more  and  more  frequently  Hans  was  too 
active,  too  restless  for  him. 

There  were  days  on  which  he  hid  when  his  friend  called.  Often, 
Hans’  mere  presence  in  the  room  occasioned  him  real  bodily  pain. 
He  could  feel  half  unconscious  under  his  powerful  glance,  his  voice, 
which  was  so  loud  and  jolly,  his  words,  which  all  meant  something. 

Then  he  sat,  tortured  and  wretched,  because  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  ask  the  other  to  go.  And  it  was  only  seldom  that  Hans 
perceived  this.  When  it  did  happen,  there  was  no  end  to  his 
awkward  distress,  and  then  Finn  was  not  content  before  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  that  he  was  quite  wrong. 

Then  Finn  submitted,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  hopeless  invalid 
submits  to  a  new  cure  which  prepares  new  sufferings  for  him,  and 
in  which  he  does  not  himself  believe.  And,  while  he  suffered,  he 
thought  incessantly  of  his  father,  who  suffered  more  than  he  did 
and  whom  he  could  not  help. 

His  best  time  was  when  they  were  out  together. 

They  drove  and  rode ;  and  then  they  were  never  agreed,  for  Finn 
wanted  to  ride  slowly  and  drive  fast,  and  Hans  wanted  just  the 
opposite.  They  were  always  eager  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
each  other,  but  this  came  to  pass  only  when  it  was  Finn’s  wish 
that  prevailed. 

Finn  did  not  like  going  out.  But,  once  he  had  started,  he  was 
glad ;  and  then  he  always  wanted  to  have  Hans  with  him.  He  was 
shy  in  a  crowd,  and  his  friend’s  presence  reassured  him. 

They  generally  walked  in  the  streets,  for  Finn  felt  cold  if  he 
went  outside  the  town.  Then  he  took  Hans’  arm  and  kept  step  with 
him  and  was  proud  of  him.  He  liked  to  hear  his  strong  voice 
through  the  noise  of  the  street,  his  quick  step,  the  tap  of  his  stick 
on  the  pavement. 

Then  Finn  would  sometimes  begin  to  talk. 
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Mostly  of  his  travels.  And  he  could  speak  of  these  almost  as  he 
thought  and  as  he  spoke  to  his  mother.  It  was  as  though  the  life 
and  the  noise  that  half  drowned  his  words  made  him  feel  freer  and 
safer. 

A.nd,  although  Hans  cared  but  little  for  what  Finn  had  seen  and 
talked  about,  still  there  was  a  colour  and  a  gleam  about  his  words 
that  captivated  him. 

But,  when  it  happened  that  the  noise  in  the  street  was  suddenly 
stilled,  then  Finn  was  silent  and  frightened.  And  if,  for  a  moment, 
they  were  separated  in  the  crowd  and  Hans  failed  to  catch  a  sentence 
and  asked  him  to  repeat  it,  or  seized  upon  some  phrase  and  asked 
for  a  further  explanation  and  confirmation,  then  Finn  was  bored 
forthwith  and  his  mood  changed. 

He  often  stopped  when  a  piece  of  street-life  caught  his  attention. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  his  friend  and  made  it  the  subject  of  his  talk. 
Then  Hans  would  underline  his  words  with  some  racy  observation 
or  other,  which  amused  Finn,  but  afterwards  annoyed  him,  because 
it  spoilt  the  picture  for  him. 

They  never  talked  about  women. 

Finn  was  silent,  because  his  thoughts  were  vague  and  modest. 
.\nd  Hans’  experiences  were  not  of  such  a  nature  that  he  cared 
to  talk  about  them.  Then,  also,  they  both  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  they  had  less  in  common  on  this  subject  than  on  any 
other,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  ever  to  cross  each  other’s  path. 

On  one  occasion  only  was  Finn  his  friend’s  guest  in  his  home. 

It  was  a  regular  feast  in  the  little  rooms,  high  up  under  the  roof, 
and  Finn  was  glad  to  be  there. 

He  looked  in  delight  at  the  two  little  old  people  who  stood  and 
sat  with  folded  hands  and  little  bows  and  nods,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  show  their  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  young  master  of  the 
house.  They  took  it  for  granted,  as  a  settled  thing,  that  Finn 
must  be  vexed  because  Hans  had  broken  with  tradition  and  gone 
his  own  way,  and  they  made  endless  covert  excuses  for  it. 

And  through  the  excuses  rang  their  pride  in  the  strong  son  whom 
they  handled  as  cautiously  as  though  he  would  fall  to  pieces  if  they 
took  firm  hold"  of  him  .  .  .  their  joyous  dread  of  the  greatness  that 
awaited  him. 

Finn  understood  them  and  was  touched  by  them.  He  sang  his 
friend’s  praises  and  prophesied  a  preposterous  success  for  him,  and 
was  happy  to  read  the  gladness  in  the  little  parents’  eyes. 

And,  while  he  was  deep  in  conversation  with  them  and  amused 
at  Hans,  who  was  utterly  confused  that  his  friend  should  see  the 
adoration  of  which  he  was  the  object,  the  picture  of  his  own  parents 
suddenly  rose  before  his  thoughts  like  great  black  silhouettes  against 
the  light  background. 

He  stopped  talking  and  then  they  all  became  silent,  and  it  was 
not  pleasant  in  the  room. 

Afterwards,  he  stood  with  Hans  and  looked  through  the  open 
window. 
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His  eyes  roamed  over  the  hundreds  of  roofs.  The  sun  shone  on  [! 
the  slates  and  the  red  tiles  and  lit  up  the  telephone-wires.  Little  I 
garret-windows  stuck  out  on  every  side  .  .  .  with  chintz  curtains  f 
with  wall-flowers  and  geraniums  and  pelargoniums  and  yellow  birds  | 
in  white  cages. 

In  one  place  there  hung  a  neatly-painted  wooden  box  with  ferns 
which  were  quite  brown,  but  stood  proud  and  stiff,  and  a  little 
fir-tree  in  the  middle.  In  another,  the  curtain  fluttered  right  out 
into  the  air  and  waved  and  flapped  like  a  flag.  Here,  two  sparrows 
hopped  about  in  the  gutter  .  .  .  there,  a  caged  bird  was  singing, 
shrilly  and  sweetly. 

“  How  charming  this  is!  ”  he  said.  t 

Hans  did  not  exactly  think  so.  I 

But,  at  that  moment,  Finn  set  eyes  on  a  window  a  little  to  one  I 

side,  and  so  near  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  reach  across  to  it.  I 

The  window  w^as  open.  There  were  flowers  in  it,  and  there  was  I 

a  bird  which  hopped  from  perch  to  perch  in  its  cage,  silently  and  f 

unceasingly.  Behind  the  flowers  sat  a  young  girl  sewing.  He  could  I 
see  the  back  of  her  and  a  bit  of  her  chin  and  hear  the  stitching  of 
the  sewing-machine. 

“  Look,”  he  said,  in  an  undertone. 

Hans  came  up  and  at  once  looked  away  again. 

”  That’s  Marie,”  he  said.  ”  She’s  a  sempstress.” 

There  was  nothing  wrong  either  in  the  words  or  in  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  uttered.  But  he  said  it  so  loud  and  so  carelessly 
that  it  hurt  Finn.  The  girl  opposite  looked  up  and  smiled. 

Then  something  like  a  cloud  passed  over  the  whole  picture,  with 
the  flowers  and  the  bird  and  the  sunny  roofs.  Finn  sighed  and  came 
away  from  the  window. 

And,  when  they  sat  together  at  supper  and  had  finished  eating, 
suddenly  there  fell  upon  him  a  melancholy  which  he  could  not 
suppress. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  read  in  their  faces  that  they 
were  subduing  their  gladness  on  his  account.  He  pictured  to  him¬ 
self  how  it  was  when  the  three  were  alone,  busy  and  cheerful  in  theii 
work  and  in  their  faith  in  one  another. 

And  behind  their  kind  words  and  smiles  he  felt  the  pity  for  their 
quiet  guest.  But  he  thought  of  this  only  as  pity  for  Cordt  and  of 
himself  as  one  who  was  bearing  a  blame. 

Then  he  hurriedly  took  his  leave. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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